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RECENT PEACE CELEBRATIONS IN LONDON AND PARIS 


(London on July 19 celebrated the signing of the peace treaty with an immense victory irk, in which Allied 





soldiers of all nations took part. The picture at the top shows American troops crossing estminster Bridge, the 
great clock tower of the Parliament Buildings being prominent. The Paris celebration was on July 14, the national 
holiday that commemorates the fall of the Bastille. The picture shows American troops in the Place de la Concorde, 
and in the distance is seen the Palace of the popular Chamber of the French Parliament) 
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. Most people in the United 
Prosperity : 
and States have been getting along 
Discontent wnusually well since the end of 
the war by virtue of the armistice last 
November. ‘Two things are principally to 
blame for the impression commonly prevail- 
ing last month that everything was going to 
rack and ruin. One of these is the wide new 
margin of leisure that gives everybody time 
to discover new wants and needs, and to 
practice the inherent right of self-assertion. 
The other of these two things is the univer- 
sal habit of reading the newspapers. The 
press megaphones every phase of social and 
economic discord, and thus unintentionally 
creates the greater part of what is alleged 
to be a dangerously prevalent mood of dis- 
content. ‘The press is addicted to stating all 
things that happen in a sensational way. 
Thus the most obvious things, as printed in 
the newspapers, are invested with the ele- 
ments of surprise and alarm. 


Surely there was no human be- 
ing who could set claim to an 
ordinary amount of economic 
or business knowledge who had not known 
for two or three years past that there must 
be a period of economic disturbance follow- 
ing the war. The war had caused the most 
stupendous displacements that had occurred 
in recent times. Scores of millions of 


Obvious Phases 


0. 
Readjustment 


workers had been diverted from normal in- . 


dustry to the support of a struggle that had 
engulfed all of the industrial countries of 
the world. The status of war of itself com- 
pels a manner of living; and it involves 
radical changes in personal and collective 
motives of effort, as well as in methods. 
Every one knew that the period following 
the war would, therefore, be one of difficult 
readjustment. While no one could have 
prophesied the exact sequence of the incidents 
which give excuse to the headline writers, 


there were thousands of people who openly 
predicted the general course of events with 
sufficient accuracy. The surprising thing 
then, is not that economic readjustment is 
attended with a series of particular prob- 
lems; but that the American people have 
been getting on so well in this first year of 
actual peace, and that the collective discon- 
tent which is so largely echoed in the halls 
of Congress and in the newspapers proves 
to be so much exaggerated when measured by 
the real facts as disclosed in the affairs of 
individuals and families. 


‘To begin with, there is no un- 
employment in the country ex- 
cept that which is caused mo- 
mentarily by strikes, or which results from 
slight delays here and there due to readjust- 
ments. ‘There is a great scarcity of labor, 
even with most of the soldiers now at their 
homes again from our American camps and 
from service abroad. It has been difficult 
to carry the farming operations of this year 
through the seasons of planting, cultivating 
and harvesting, because of labor shortage. 
The farms have paid exceedingly high wages 
to workers, besides giving them their board. 
Here then, we have a great class of people 
(though we do not like the word “class” 

who are incomparably better off than ever 
before. The farm laborer works shorter 
hours for higher wages; has his food and 
lodging; and may save money if he has the 
proper sense of thrift. As for household 
help or domestic labor, the demand has been 
so much greater than the supply that wages 
have been very high, with great opportuni- 
ties to save money, because, with living pro- 
vided, there have been few necessary ex- 
penses. Ordinary unskilled labor is receiv- 
ing throughout the country for an eight- 
hour day an average of fully twice the 
wages once received for a ten-hour day. 


Labor Shortage 
and 
High Wages 
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Po Whether or not these doubled 
xpenses 
and money wages are more than 
Incomes offset by the enhanced cost of 
living is not to be ascertained by reading the 
newspapers or by taking the index numbers 
of the commercial agencies, or of the United 
States Department of Labor. It is true that 
these index numbers are important and de- 
serve to be studied with care; but the cost 
of living is an individual and family ques- 
tion that has to be studied concretely in 
particular neighborhoods. In New York 
City and in many other large places, there 
has been a shortage of housing accommoda- 
tions and a sharp and rather sudden increase 
in rents. Clothing has increased in price, 
and food products, especially for city 
workers, have become exceedingly expensive. 
Mechanics in the building trades and simi- 
lar pursuits are working -on a short-hour 
basis for wages that are, speaking in. general, 
double what they earned-a very few years 
ago. Whether these nominal improvements 
of status are fully offset by their increased 
expenses are questions partly answered by an 
inquiry into prevailing prices and partly 
answered by facts as to individual and fam- 
ily circumstances. 


eitieintiaiaieal Where a mechanic has for some 
Alter years owned his own home and 
Cases had a good garden, he can bear 
the present situation. If he was lucky 
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“ONE AT A TIME, PLEASE, GENTLEMEN” 
From the Tribune (New York) © 
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enough to obtain nominal ownership of a 
home four or five years ago with a mortgage 
to meet on the instalment plan, through a 
building and loan association or otherwise, 
he is exceptionally favored by existing con- 
ditions. In the first place he bought for, 
let us say, five thousand dollars a house and 
lot which at present prices would cost him 
at least ten thousand. He is secure in what 
is equivalent to a very low rent, and his 
present high wages give him an excellent op- 
portunity to pay off his mortgage. His 
short hours of labor, taken in conjunction 
with the daylight saving scheme, give him 
time to meet in part the high cost of food 
by cultivating a garden. It is a sign of a 
good, healthy social mind when there is pro- 
test against evils that can be remedied by 
public action; and we are heartily in accord 
with the spirit of every honest effort to 
improve general conditions. On the other 
hand, it will be a sad day for the country 
when the spirit of self-help declines, and 
when the old American virtues of energy, 
thrift, foresight, economy and careful man- 
agement of personal and household affairs 
are held in disesteem, while the noisy and 
shallow soapbox orator on the corner, or the 
more pretentious politician, has a hearing for 
his view that everybody is to be made well 
off by the acceptance of theories, or the én- 
actment of laws, or the persecution of large 
business enterprises. 


Real Gainge 0 View, then, of the difficulties 
2 that everybody knew must at- 
tend the transitior from_ war 

conditions to those of ordinary civil life, we 
hold that the American people, instead of 
suffering enormous and surprising hardships 
just now, are decidedly better off than they 
had reason to expect. As regards certain 
kinds of employment, particularly work in 
factories and other confining pursuits, the 
great gain has come with the adoption of the 
eight-hour day, which in many instances has 


- been further reduced to include the Saturday 


half holiday, 


so that the actual working 


‘hours are forty-four per week. This change 


heralds an inestimable advance for demo- 
cracy and civilization. It ends conclusively 
the danger of the crystallization of social 
classes. Comparatively short hours of labor 
with good wages mean the recovery of free- 
dom for millions of people. With good 
health, sound habits and right principles, 
the doors of opportunity are now more wide- 
ly opened than ever before. It would be a 
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great calamity if the leaders of labor organi- 
zations, and the leaders of political move- 
ments, should proceed to destroy the con- 
tinuity of an economic system which is sus- 
ceptible of such steps of progressive im- 
provement. 


pon oe Heretofore the general aims and 
colt og aspirations of the labor move- 
ment in the United States have 
been commendable. This movement has held 
up noble ideals, and has done much for their 
attainment. It has argued that the good 
things of life should not be monopolized by 
a small class, and it has held in just con- 
tempt the idlers and the parasites of a plu- 
tocratic aristocracy. It has wished to abol- 
ish industrial conditions which wore out the 
bodily health and vigor of the workers while 
leaving their mental powers dwarfed and 
their spiritual life undeveloped. This move- 
ment has been remarkably successful in con- 
verting to its support most of the intellectu- 
ally trained leaders of opinion, and it may 
now be said also that a majority of the large 
employers and controllers of capital are in 
full accord with the ideals which the Ameri- 
can labor movement had for long years sup- 
ported sturdily against powerful and selfish 
opposition. 


— The value of the man, the dig- 

lolding the a P 

Results of the nity of human life, the brother- 
a hood of nations, peoples and 

races, the value of democratic principles— 

















THE RIGHTS OF THE WORKER 


Worker: “Here are my demands. Kindly sign them 
to avoid discussion.” 

Master: “Yes, if the demands are just. But now I 
would like to see the second sheet.” 

Worker: “What second sheet?” 

Master: “The one containing the DUTIES of the 
worker.” 

From // 420 (Florence, Italy) 
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WHY NOT SIT AT THE SMALL TABLE? 
From the Star (St. Louis) 


these things have been vindicated in Europe 
and America as a result of the sacrifices of 
the great war. The only compensation for 
what has been suffered and endured must 
be found in the better life prospects of those 
who survive, especially the present-day chil- 
dren and the children of genezations yet un- 
born. Since the war has ended with such 
general acceptance of the recognized prin- 
ciples and ideals of the labor movement, there 
has come to the leaders of that movement a 
power and an influence vastly greater than 
they possessed a few years ago. It will be 
well if they can exercise this new power 
wisely and moderately. ‘They should seek 
to attain their objects as nature makes things 
grow under favorable conditions of sunshine 
and moisture; and not as nature destroys by 
storm and flood and earthquake. 


The labor movement has had re- 
markable success in obtaining 
recognition, both national and 
international, for the eight-hour day, as a 
stanaard. Further, the labor movement has 
obtained assured victory for its humane doc- 
trines regarding child labor, the employment 
of women, the regulation of hazardous and 
unhealthful trades, workmen’s compensation, 
the principle of the right of labor to organize 
and to make collective bargains, and the right 
of society as a whole to have universally good 


The Lines 
of 


Progress 
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conditions of health, of education, and of po- 
litical equality and freedom. ‘These are the 
most brilliant gains for humanity that have 
ever come to fruition in a short period. On 
the basis of these attainments, all of which 
should be carefully safeguarded in appli- 
cation, labor can go forward with confidence. 
The mass of workers is no longer disin- 
herited. ‘These very conditions will in due 
time remedy most of the inequalities which 
had resulted from a too unrestricted career 
of capitalism in the development_and the ex- 
ploitation of the resources of a new country 
like the United States. For the, individual 
under the new conditions, the. most important 
thing is the way in which he uses his own 
time and his own opportunities: -*The higher 
callings of: life are no longer to be reserved 
for the sons of those already. enjoying supe- 
rior advantages. . There is.no need ,at all for 
the fixation of economic or social classes ; nor 
is:‘there any reason for~a hard and fast segre- 
gation of particular trades and. guilds. ‘There 
should be mobility;, without..friction. 


Railroade 10 Subsequent paragraphs we are 

as a discussing more concretely the 
Problem railroad question, and the way in 
which the heads of the organized railway 
brotherhoods are proposing to revolutionize 
the control and operation of the national 
highways of commerce and travel. Apart 
from these particular proposals, however, 
there are certain underlying facts and 
principles that ought to be considered 
with frankness and with clear analysis. 
There was a time within the memory of 
older men when the country’s business pros- 
perity was identified with the railroads. 
The growth of the West was so dependent 
upon markets for surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts that the question of rates became para- 
mount. Railroad management and control 
had to face the embattled farmers, with the 
consequence of the invention of new theories 
that subjected the roads to control as com- 
mon carriers and public servants, and gave 
us the State railroad commissions, hundreds 
of regulatory acts of legislation, and in due 
time the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the national railway acts. A scheme of 
control was created which built up the 
Western country on the lowest long-haul 
transportation rates existing anywhere in the 
world. Eastern agriculture declined, and 
Western agriculture flourished, through the 
existence of these fixed conditions of low 
freight rates, which after a time checked the 


further growth of the railway system. Cap- 
ital would no longer go into railroad invest- 
ments, because it could be more safely and 
more profitably used in other directions, 


For a long time the habit of ar- 
rogance on the part of railway 
management and control had not 
been confined alone to dealings with the 
public, but had also marked the relations of 
railway management to the rank and file of 
the workers. Until recent years railway ac- 
cidents were largely due to the overworking 
of locomotive engineers and other operatives 
holding responsible posts. For a long time 
railroad management opposed the organiza- 
tion of the workers, and refused to deal with 
grievances on a fair and just system. But 
there came a time when railroad manage- 
ment and control had lost prestige through 
abuse of power; and the workers were in a 
position to have their claims and grievances 
heard with respect. It was a long time be- 
fore organized labor in transportation service 
could obtain the recognition of. arbitration 
as a principle. This was, nevertheless, grad- 
ually gained, until it was no longer. ques- 
tioned. Then, however, came a criticism of 
methods of arbitration provided in statutes, 
and a dislike of arbitration. by. the’ men. 
A great gain for organized railroad labor 
came when the different conditions of work 
and pay on various roads and in. different 
parts of the country.were met by demands 
which resulted in something like an ap- 
proach to standardization. 


Recognition 
of Railway 
Labor 


Within the past five years the 
ofthe movement within the world of 
railroad employment has been so 
rapid that the general public has not heen 
aware of it. Particular unions, like the en- 
gineers and trainmen, have grown stronger; 
while the thousands of employees in clerical 
and station work have become organized, and 
the different railway unions have been learn- 
ing to work together in closer codperation. 
The conductors, shopmen, and station mas- 
ters used to be jealous of the engineers and 
firemen. To-day practically all kinds of 
railway employees are aggregated in unions, 
and these unions, to the total number of 
fourteen, have learned how to support 
one another and to act solidly. The old- 
time sense of power and mastery that was 
felt by the so-called “magnates” who 
achieved large fortunes through railway man- 
agement and control had been declining rap- 
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idly for a number of years before the Gov- 
ernment ended forever that period of Ameri- 
can railroad history by nationalizing railroad 
operation as a war measure. ‘That sense of 
power and mastery has now passed over from 
the successors of the Harrimans, Hills, Mor- 
gans, and others, to the amalgamated unions. 
They are conscious that they can declare a 
general strike, paralyze all industry, and re- 
duce great cities to starvation. They are 
now disposed to extend the sphere of their 
dictation from questions of wages, hours, and 


conditions, to questions of the national policy., 


They demand public railway ownership, and 
a share in control of the business. The new 
attitude is set forth in an article appearing 
elsewhere in this number, entitled ‘The 
Plumb Plan and the Railways.” 


We do not for a moment be- 
lieve that the heads of railway 

New Power? trotherhoods have any malign 
intentions, or harbor consciously any aims or 
plans that would be detrimental to the pub- 
lic interest. They believe that the things 
they propose are for the general good. ‘The 
danger lies in the possibility of their yielding 
to the temptation to rely upon the principle 
of force to carry out plans about the wisdom 
of which the country has not been convinced. 
They have’ power enough to obtain a full 
hearing for anything they may propose. A 
precipitate use of that power might greatly 
harm the country, while in the long run it 
would certainly harm the brotherhoods them- 
selves. After all, their power, in the last 
analysis, is in no sense superior to the public 
convenience. Even if at some time in the 
future there is to be a different kind of con- 
trol of capital engaged in industry, it is not 
likely that this country will permit the con- 
fiscation of private property on any pretext 
whatsoever. Neither will the people of 
America be indulgent toward any proposal 
to stop the wheels of transportation by strikes. 


Will They Abuse 
Their 


When the railroads were taken 
over for Government operation 
it was very freely predicted that 
they would never go back to their owners for 
actual management. It was believed, how- 
ever, that their owners would be paid by the 
Government on a fair basis. It has been im- 
possible to operate the railroads as self-sup- 
porting enterprises, this being principally due 
to the great advances in wage payments al- 
ready made. Some hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars have been advanced by the Government 


Rights 
of 


Ownership 
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MR. WARREN S. STONE 
(Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 


neers, and chief spokesman for the railroad employees) 
to the railroads for investment in mainte- 
nance, rolling stock and so on, and this 
money is represented in the hands of inves- 
tors by Liberty Bonds. Much larger sums, 
however, are represented in the hands of in- 
vestors by bonds of such railroad systems 
as the Pennsylvania, the New York Central 
and the various other great companies. This 
money invested in the railroads is what has 
made the existing transportation system pos- 
sible, and is what has given opportunity of 
employment to all of the men of all the rail- 
way unions and brotherhoods. Under pres- 
ent conditions a great majority of men hold- 
ing railway jobs could readily go into the 
labor market and find something else to do 
on an advantageous wage basis. ‘They are 
not tied down to railroad work. ‘They stay 
in railroad work because upon the whole they 
like their jobs, their wages, and their condi- 
tions of employment. Like other people, they 
are disturbed by the high cost of living; but 
they are by no means in a peculiar or des- 
perate plight. The people, however, who 
had, some years ago, very carefully invested 
their savings in railway bonds and _ stocks 
that were regarded as safe and non-specula- 
tive, are in a very serious predicament. They 
see other property values all around them 
greatly increased, and they see most lines of 
work and business in a prosperous condition. 
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y But their railroad bonds have 
sefulness ° ° . 
of Railway declined in value, and_ their 

Canital shares of stock are selling in 
many cases for less than half of the amount 
they invested in good faith, Meanwhile, 
every penny of what they had invested has 
served the nation through its war emergency, 
and has helped to create that great enter- 
prise which gives the railway brotherhoods 
their wages and gives all other workers their 
opportunity of markets. The money invested 
in railroads has rendered a greater public 
service than any other investment that has 
been made out of the savings of the American 
people. Much of it has already been con- 
fiscated by unjust policies of regulation and 
control. It might, indeed, have been better 
if from the beginning American railroads had 
been publicly owned. But as a matter of 
fact, we have developed our transportation 
on the plan of private ownership; and prop- 
erty in railroads is just as sacred as in any 
other form. Meanwhile, whatever the broth- 
erhood chiefs may have to say about the 
management and operation of railroads, they 
are ill-advised when they fail to recognize 
the rights of the people whose money has 
been invested in railroad stocks and bonds. 


A great many years ago every 
boy in the country looked on at 
the men who operated railroads 
with awe and wonder. From the president 
of the road down to the youngest freight 
brakeman, there was an air and tone of 
mystery. Nobody was supposed to know 
anything about railroads if they were not 
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TELLING HIM WHERE TO GET OFF 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) a 


“railroad men.” The railroads set the 
standards in all kinds of ways. The rail- 
road office in the country village, with its 
telegraph instruments and its other parapher- 
nalia, was .the one new-fashioned business 
establishment, while everything else was run 
upon eighteenth century methods. But all 
this has been changed, while the railway 
people themselves are hardly aware of what 
has happened. Almost everything else is 
more up to date than the railroads. The 
most slovenly place about the country town 
nowadays may perchance be the railroad sta- 
tion. A much more enterprising establish- 
ment is the “garage” on the main street. It 
is nothing now for a farm boy to operate 
stationary engines, to plow with gasoline or 
kerosene tractors, to drive motor trucks, or 


to run into town on errands with automo-. 


biles. The steam locomotive is not an awe- 
some thing in this new age of engines and 
machinery, and of airplane motors. All the 
mystery and romance of the railroad busi- 
ness has disappeared. 


ideo Railroading will always demand 
Highly sobriety and care, in order to 
avoid accidents; but the days 

when running a railroad train required the 
services of an engineer who had spent some 
years of apprenticeship as a fireman, have 
passed away. Only a few trains are run at 
high speed; and the boy or man who can 
safely run an automobile at thirty miles an 
hour on trackless roads can soon learn to 
hold any position in the operation of a 
freight train. Railroad work is responsible 
and toilsome, and must be fairly paid. It 
formerly seemed quite highly technical be- 
cause the ordinary man knew nothing about 
transportation except handling oxen and 
horses. The electric trolley showed that a 
man could be trained to act as a motorman 
in a very short time, even through com- 
plicated city traffic. With the disappear- 
ance of horses in towns and villages, every 
boy learns about engines, auto trucks and 
power-driven machinery. Henceforth the 
transition from one precise form of labor 
to another will become easier rather than 
more difficult. It will be less possible in 
the future to tie up the railroads by strikes 
than in the past, because as we have al- 
ready remarked, the mysteries of railroad 
work have disappeared and the rising genera- 
tion has become proficient in operation of 
machinery. Doubtless there will be democ- 
ratized industry on some plan, in due time. 
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Electric lines some years ago 
took away a large part of the 
local passenger business of the 
steam railroads. Automobiles and power 
omnibuses are now taking away much more 
of this business. Short-haul freight busi- 
ness is passing over very largely to auto- 
trucks. The financial difficulties that the 
railroads are encountering are due in no 
small part to the fact that the diversion of 
business to these newer kinds of transporta- 
tion has prevented the intensive growth of 
railway traffic. Thus, while a complete 
unionizing of all the railroad workers under 
control of powerful and determined leader- 
ship might precipitate a strike that would 
cause terrible inconvenience and suffering 
for a time, the ultimate success of such 
methods would depend wholly upon the 
mental attitude of the larger public. If the 
country believed that the railroad unions 
were wrong in their claims and reckless in 
their methods, the power of these unions 
would speedily fade away. ‘They are strong 
when an intelligent public opinion supports 
them; but they are to be intrinsically less 
powerful in the future than in the past be- 
cause they are no longer a group of guilds 
possessing mysterious technical knowledge 
which renders all the rest of the community 
helpless through ignorance. ‘This is not to 
disparage the skill and training of railway 
workers, but merely to recognize the changes 
due to new conditions. 


Competition 
of Trolley 
and Truck 


The thing that the railroad 
unions demand, besides their im- 
mediate insistence upon very 
large aggregate increases in wages, is the 
permanence of the present public control 
through the outright purchase of the rail- 
roads by the Government. They have 
brought forward a plan for the lease of the 
roads to an operating corporation. This 
leasing corporation would be managed by a 
board of directors, only a third of whom 
would be appointed by the Government, 
while one-third would be named by the so- 
called “officials” of the railroads and the 
other third by the classified railway workers. 
The profits would be divided—a part going 
to the Government and a part going to the 
workers. Something further and more spe- 
cific with regard to the plan will be found in 
the special article on the “Plumb plan.” We 
are not here discussing the proposals in de- 
tail, but only some of the principles involved, 
and refer our readers to the article. 


Proposal to 
Buy and 
Run Roads 
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Worthyof Lt is in our opinion, then, wholly 
a, timely and thoroughly appro- 


priate that the railway brother- 
hoods should have brought forward their 
plan in order that Congress, the newspapers 
and the general public may discuss it thor- 
oughly. We have no sympathy at all with 
the contemptuous dismissal of the plan; much 
less with the very serious misstatements about 
it which have appeared in various quarters. 
By far the largest single economic problem 
before the country is that of the future con- 
trol and management of the railroads. Pres- 
ident Wilson some time ago announced that 
at the end of the present calendar year, of 
which only four months now remain, the 
Government would cease to operate the 
roads and they would be returned to their 
former owners. In the July number of this 
magazine we published an important article 
contributed by Senator Cummins, Chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
relative to the legislation that would be ne- 
cessary in order that the resumption of pri- 
vate operation might be fairly satisfactory. 
Government operation has not proved itself 
to be as popular as was expected. It will be 
remembered that Mr. McAdoo, while com- 
bining the positions of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Director-General of the Railroads, 
was supported by the President in advising 
Congress to extend the period of Government 
operation for some five years longer. In our 
opinion there was much to be said in favor 
of Mr. McAdoo’s proposal. In the first 
place, Government operation under normal 
conditions has not as yet been possible; and 
in the second place, there is no agreement at 
all upon a satisfactory method of providing 
for a return to operation under private 
ownership. The failure of Congress to ac- 
cept Mr. McAdoo’s proposal led to the 
President’s announcement that the roads 
would be returned very promptly, and to his 
later definite statement that the Govern- 
ment would relinquish its operation at the 
beginning of the new year. 


It is evident that the best intelli- 
gence-of the country must now 
be concentrated upon the rail- 
road question, and that there should be en- 
tire frankness in the discussion. It had been 
supposed that Congressmen and politicians 
were unduly conscious, in their attitude to- 
ward this and other economic problems, of 
the fact that the Presidential and congres- 
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© Harris & Ewing 
MR. GLENN E. PLUMB 
(Author of the plan before Congress for nationalizing 
the railroads) 

sional elections occur next year. But definite 
issues are now shaping themselves with re- 
spect to which the public man who is most 
direct and outspoken will be the most com- 
fortable next summer when he faces his con- 
stituents. The men who are in Congress to- 
day were chosen in a period of great crisis, 
and were expected by the voters to face all 
such problems as those now pending with 
courage, and with power of clear decision. 
Trimming and “side-stepping” will not 
please the people in the home districts. On 
the other hand, this is no time to make po- 
litical capital by a loud pretense of vigor and 
decision, accompanied by false alarms and 
by misstatements about matters in dispute. 


A number of plans for railroad 
reorganization have been pro- 
posed, and the so-called Plumb 
plan is merely one more. It is absurd to de- 
nounce the plan without studying it, and it 
is desirable to look at it from the standpoint 
of its friends as well as from that of its op- 
ponents. Mr. Glenn Plumb, who admits that 
he is its author, and who last month expound- 
ed it before the House Committee, is a Chi- 
cago lawyer who appears as counsel at Wash- 
ington for the organization of railway em- 
ployees; and the heads of these brotherhoods 
are committed to his plan and prepared to 


Mr. Plumb’s 
Proposals 


push it by methods of legislative and politi- 
cal propaganda in the use of which they have 
knowledge and skill. It does not follow that, 
because these men are successful heads of 
labor unions, they are competent to solve 
the railroad problem in all its phases for the 
hundred million people of the United States. 
Their endorsement of the plan puts a great 
deal of influence and power behind it, but 
does not relieve Congress of its responsibility. 
Mr. Plumb and the heads of the brother- 
hoods may readily persuade the rank and file 
of the membership of labor organizations to 
accept this plan without any analysis. But 
Congress and the country must proceed criti- 
cally. The plan involves various principles, 
and a series of successive acts. These cannot 
be gulped down as a whole, but will have to 
be dealt with separately. And such con- 
sideration should not be hasty, but careful. 


Mr. Plumb has proposed that 
the Government exercise _ its 
powers of eminent domain and 
make the railroads a national property by 
purchase. In order that this may not seem 
so formidable a thing, he weakens his argu- 
ment by fallacious reasoning as to the his- 
tory of the development of railroad property, 
so as to make it appear that it would be just 
to pay the present owners many billions of 
dollars less than has heretofore been regarded 
as a moderate estimate of the true worth of 
the property. The reasoning brought for- 
ward by Mr. Plumb and the brotherhood 
leaders to disparage and weaken the property 
rights of railroad owners is a kind of reason- 
ing that would unsettle values in every di- 
rection. Thus it would apply much more 
properly to real estate values or to property 
in coal mines, iron and steel enterprises, and 
so on. Just now a workman’s home which 
originally cost $3,000 would, in many places, 
sell readily for $6,000. If public uses re- 
quired the acquisition of this property, the 
workman would properly expect to get the 
market price. In the case of the railroads, 
the undistributed profits through long years 
past were legally and morally the property of 
the share owners. If these profits were turned 
back to the improvement of the roads, in 
order to meet expanding needs for railway 
service, they remained the property of the 
shareholders quite as much as if they had 
been actually paid out in dividends which in 
turn had been used by the shareholders in 
the purchase of real estate. 


(1) Valuing 
the 
Roads 
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The American railroads have 
become a very valuable property, 
which ought to be allowed to 
earn a fair percentage of compensation. 
Doubtless, in case of Government purchase, 
the courts would protect the property rights 
of the present owners. If then, the Plumb 
plan is to be adopted, the first step must be 
a continuation of the present Government 
operation in order to cover a period within 
which the difficult@inancial business of fixing 
valuations and buying the roads can be 
worked out by Congress and the Administra- 
tion, in accord with the owners of some- 
thing like $20,000,000,000 worth of rail- 
road property. When the property that the 
Government is now controlling on a sort 
of temporary leasehold basis is actually pur- 
chased and becomes a national affair, it will 
doubtless be necessary to continue the Direc- 
tor-Generalship of Mr. Hines or his suc- 
cessor, while Congress is considering the 
question of a permanent method of opera- 
tion. It will then, become necessary for Mr. 
Plumb, and the.heads of the railway unions, 
to..convince Congress..and the country that 
this.vast system ought to. be turned over to 
a. leasing corporation.to be controlled by a 
board, of directors only one-third of whom 
are to be appointed. by. the Government as 
representing the, country that will have bur- 
dened itself with the stupendous cost of the 
investment. 


(2) Temporary 
Operation 


The Plumb plan proposes that 
one set of employees called “‘of- 
ficials” shall choose one-third of 
the board, while the wage-earning employees 
as a whole shall also choose a third. The 
plan further provides for a division of 
profits, although no reason is given why the 
profits of this public enterprise should go to 
those citizens who draw salaries in connec- 
tion with it, rather than to less favored citi- 
zens who must get along without such sala- 
ries. We are thus brought face to face with 
an assumption which will have to be thor- 
oughly discussed before the Plumb plan can 
ever hope to be adopted. Just now the 
United States Shipping Board, which em- 
ploys a great many men in the construction 
of ships and also in their operation, happens 
to be making large profits. Nobody, so far 
as we are aware, has come forward with 
the claim that these profits ought, in whole 
or in part, to be distributed among the of- 
ficials of the Shipping Board, or the seamen 
who operate ships, or the mechanics who 


(3) Dividing 
the 
Profits 


build them. These men work for their 
salaries and their wages, and they are free 
to obtain other employment if not satisfied. 


Profitein Lhe fact that the United States 
Public Shipping Board happens in its 
Work P i Fs 

immediate operations to be mak- 
ing money is due to conditions which are 
not in any sense created by the employees of 
the Board, or the mechanics who build-ships. 
In some years the United States Post Office 
Department shows surplus profits above cost 
of operation and in some years it shows de- 
ficits. No one has hitherto.claimed that the 
profits, when there-are such, ought to be 
distributed to the. Post Office employees. 
These profits are due to the business activi- 
ties of the.:patrons of the Post Office; and 
not to the meritorious men and women who 
handle the mails. -Much less has it ever been 
proposed that the losses in the operation. of 
the Post Office should. be charged against 
the employees and deducted from their sala- 
ries. If the railroads become. a public prop- 
erty, whether operated directly or under 
lease, it would be necessary to put their em- 
ployees on a strict civil-service basis. Every 
boy in the United States would have an 
equal opportunity to enter railroad service, 
and promotion would have to be strictly 
upon merit. Accident insurance and retire- 
ment pensions would have to be provided. 
The system itself would furnish incentives 
for faithfulness and efficiency. The un- 
faithful and the inefficient would of neces- 
sity be dropped. If, therefore, the roads earn 
profits or if they encounter losses, the great 
body of employees would be deserving neither 
of praise nor of blame. Profits and losses 
would be due to the business conditions in 
the country, and to rates charged for trans- 
porting passengers and freight. 


The advocates of the Plumb 
plan say that it is based upon 
the principle of giving transpor- 
tation to the public without profit. Consist- 
ency, then, would require that the unex- 
pected profits of one year should be held to 
meet the unexpected losses of another year, 
rates being adjusted on the average to make 
the system self-sustaining. It would be very 
difficult to make the system earn enough for 
its proper maintenance and its gradual ex- 
tension, while also paying interest on the 
purchase price and also accumulating a sink- 
ing fund. The device of a leasing corpora- 
tion would not keep the railroads out of 


Nota 
Hopeful 
Outlook 
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politics nor relieve Congress of its responsi- 
bility. It would be necessary to provide 
for a revoking of the lease on short notice; 
and in any case we shculd be carrying on 
the business of steam-railroading as a na- 
tional enterprise, while energetic private 
competition would be operating ever-increas- 
ing systems of distribution by motor trucks, 
by electric trolley lines, and so on. Frankly, 
we see scanty ground for the hopes of Mr. 
Glenn Plumb and his supporters. 


i When people are uneasy and dis- 
Remedies and contented, they are very apt to 
Real Evils 
endorse some proposal of a pub- 
lic kind, without stopping to think whether 
the thing advocated is remedial or not. 
What, in point of fact, is the matter with 
the railroad brotherhoods, and why have 
they committed themselves so unthinkingly 
to the absurdities of the Plumb plan? ‘The 
answer is quite simple. Railroad employees, 
like millions of other people, have been dis- 
turbed by the rapid increase in the cost of 
things they have to buy. Through powerful 
organization and remarkable political strat- 
egy, they had secured their basic eight-hour 
day, with very considerable increases in 
money wages. The mounting costs of living, 
however, had promptly overtaken such in- 
creases and they felt themselves no better 
off than before. Contrary to the opinion of 
some people, railroad employees hate strikes 
and disorder, and the leaders of railway 
unions, like Mr. Stone and his compeers, 
yearn for some plan which will provide prop- 
erly for the welfare of the men and obviate 
agitation. Their aims and motives are those 
of first-class American citizens who wish to 
see their families live in comfort and their 
children properly instructed. They have 
seized upon the Plumb plan as something of- 
fering the promise of stability, while remedy- 
ing many of the old evils of capitalistic rail- 
way management and control. 


what the Lf we believed that the Plumb 
Men Really plan would accomplish what Mr. 
Want Warren S. Stone thinks it will 

do, we should certainly not oppose it; but 
it does not appeal to us as a timely solution 
of the railway problem. What the railroad 
brotherhoods really want is stability of condi- 
tions, reasonable hours of work, and good 
living wages. In short, they wish to be paid 
in dollars which will buy a normal quantity 
of food, clothes, fuel, and rent. Elsewhere 
in this number we are publishing a very im- 


portant article by Professor Irving Fisher, 
of Yale University, and another by Mr. 
Byron Holt, of New York, upon the ter- 
rible evils to society that result from a rapid 
change in the purchasing power of the nomi- 
nal measure of value. Professor Fisher is 
bold enough to propose a remedy. For many 
years he has been teaching students of money 
and finance the danger of relying through 
long periods upon a precise quantity of a 
single commodity as a st@&ndard both of ex- 
change and of measurement. At different 
times in history the quantities of gold or of 
silver comprising such a unit as a dollar have 
been somewhat altered. Professor Fisher has 
a scientific prescription for using gold as a 
support of credit, while using a composite 
factor based upon the price of numerous use- 
ful articles as a standard for value measure- 
ment, that is, for dollar-content. 


Professor Fisher believes that 
under his plan five dollars in 
wages would mean an average 
amount of potatoes, sugar, meat, cotton cloth, 
anthracite coal, house-rent, and so on. We 
do not ask the railway unions to abandon 
the Plumb plan if they wish to press it for 
public acceptance; but we would suggest to 
them, as something much more pertinent to 
their present predicament, the careful study 
of the money question and particularly of 














KEEPING HIM AFTER SCHOOL 


From the World (New York) 

[The House of Representatives had agreed to take a 
five weeks’ vacation, but at President Wilson’s request 
this was given up in order that Congress might deal 
with the situation caused by rapidly increasing prices, 
industrial unrest, and particularly the attitude of the 
railway brotherhoods] 
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their ‘purchasing power. 
agreé upon a method for bringing about so 
desirable a reform? 
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Professor Fisher’s remedy for the distress 
caused by increased prices in the ratio of 
money inflation. Sooner or later, we have 
no doubt, something much more scientific 
than the present money system will have to 
be adopted in order that nominal wages and 
real wages may not part company so violent- 
ly. These are the times when men are bold 
enough to adopt important innovations. The 
gold standard no longer meets the world’s 
needs for the purposes to which it has been 
subjected since the demonetization of silver 
almost half a century ago. The wage-earn- 
ing classes, in spite of the average increase in 
nominal wages, are to no small extent the 
victims of price-changes under the existing 
monetary system. Even greater sufferers un- 
der that system are the schoolteachers, the 
clergymen, the clerks and office employees, 
and others whose modest fixed salaries have 
not been greatly increased. The owners of 
conservative railroad bonds and other securi- 
ties—such as real-estate mortgages drawing a 
low rate of interest—are also sufferers be- 
cause their fixed incomes have lost half of 
Why not try to 


iin While Professor Fisher is doubt- 

Needs Also less right in attributing a large 

aaa ‘part of the evil of high prices to 
our monetary system, he would doubtless 
agree with us that the exceptional faultiness 
of the present money standard just now is 
due to its inability to meet abnormal condi- 
tions. These conditions, of course, have not 
been produced by the money system, but by 
the world war. Governments acted arbi- 
trarily to suspend the ordinary working of 
the law of supply and demand. Our high 
prices of food are due in large part to the 
exceptional demands still made upon us by 
Europe’s shortage. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the American people are the gain- 
ers by Europe’s distress, which creates an 
immense nominal balance of trade in our 
favor. The sooner Europe can produce 
abundantly, and cease to subject us to the toil 
of producing these great export supplies, the 
better off we shall be. We are permanently 
the poorer because we have shipped out of 
the country so much of the phosphates of our 
soil in the foodstuffs we have been exporting. 
We have been shipping away the iron and 
copper that the next generation will need 
here at home. The best help we can render 
ourselves is to aid Europe to recover its full 
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PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER, OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


(Eminent political economist, and recognized authority 
in monetary science) 


volume of agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. 


thrift Meanwhile, there are some prac- 
Stila tical ways by which to help re- 
Virtue °° 
duce the cost of living. The 
Government’s attacks upon the so-called 
“profiteers” will probably have helped to 
lower the prices of a few commodities at a 
few market points; but in the main these 
efforts will amount to little. The Govern- 
ment’s own policies, due to war emergency, 
have been many times more responsible for 
the high prices than the misconduct of mer- 
chants. To some extent the situation can 
be remedied by those members of the com- 
munity who can afford to withdraw patron- 
age from the profiteers. If those who can 
manage to get along with their present sup- 
plies of clothing will be content for a time 
to wear their old suits, mended shoes, and 
last year’s hats, there will soon be a resump- 
tion of the normal relation of supply and 
demand, and prices will be less prohibitory 
for those who are compelled to buy shoes in 
order that their children may go to school. 
It happens that the prosperous people have 
been spending too freely in some directions. 
We believe in keeping trade good, and we 
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THE LATE ANDREW CARNEGIE, .PHILANTHROPIST 


also believe that higher price levels are with 
us to stay for a long time; but we do not be- 
lieve that trade is really helped by extrava- 
gance, and we do believe that business will 
be promoted by the practice of thrift and 
economy. Reckless spending, regardless of 
prices, does nat conduce to real prosperity. 


A much better way, however, to 
help the situation than mere ab- 
*stention from purchase or from 
patronizing profiteers is to be found in the 
increase of production all along the line. 
High cost of living generally means scarcity 
of production relative to reasonable demand 
for purposes of consumption. Efficiency and 
good-will in making every industry produce 
its utmost is the thing that will best meet 
the demands of labor for better real wages. 
There should be an end of strikes and lock- 
outs, and an earnest effort to codperate in 
producing textiles, shoes, building materials, 


and all kinds of foods. 


The death of Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie occurred August 11, at the 
moment when the problems of 
capital and labor were under most acute dis- 
cussion. Mr. Carnegie was in his eighty- 
fourth year and for a long time he had de- 


“Abundance” 
Will Bring 
Relief 


Mr. Carnegie's 
Career 
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voted his efforts wholly to philanthropy. He 
was one of the two or three most conspicuous 
examples of great wealth rapidly accumu- 
lated through the exceptional conditions of 
the last generation. He had made his way 
courageously as a boy, and had earned pro- 
motion as a young railroad telegrapher until 
he became a railroad official in the Pitts- 
burgh district, knowing all the conditions 
having to do with the transportation of iron 
and steel products. He associated himself 
with steel men of technical and financial 
ability and built up a great business for the 
Carnegie Company. ‘There came a period 
of rapid merging of steel works into consoli- 
dated groups. An option was obtained from 
Mr. Carnegie and his associates for the Car- 
negie works at what was deemed an exceed- 
ingly high price, let us say $]00,000,000. 
The holders of this option did not succeed 
in completing the purchase. It was perhaps 
a year later, when the United States Steel 
Corporation was being formed through the 
merger of a number of large units, that it 
was discovered that the Carnegie Company, 
would be an aggressive competitor. It was 
necessary to the plans of the steel trust to 
buy the Carnegie plant and business on Mr. 
Carnegie’s own terms, which were now in- 
creased some fourfold. 


The late Mr. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, who had the courage to do 
things in a large way, met Mr. 
Carnegie’s terms and conditions. Mr. Car- 
negie and his associates received, some hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in five per cent. 
first mortgage bonds, and the United States 
Steel Corporation set forth upon its remark- 
able career of good management and great 
prosperity. Mr. Carnegie fully realized 
that the vastness of his wealth was due to 
exceptional circumstances and not chiefly to 
personal efforts. He had shown in early life 
the qualities which were bound to bring him 
success; and it was largely accidental that 
along with personal success he was also in 
control of an immense fixed income. He 
desired to give back his wealth to the coun- 
try whose industry and resources had made 
such wealth possible. He disclosed an in- 
tense interest in the public welfare. He told 
American men of wealth that they had no 
moral right to tie up great fortunes and pass 
them on to their children and grandchil- 
dren; and he proceeded resolutely to dispose 
of his wealth in his own lifetime while cre- 
ating a series of beneficent institutions that 
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should go on rendering public service for 
a long time to come. 


i He endowed scientific research; 
lotable 
Public blazed the way for the proper 
Services support of the teaching profes- 
sion; helped to endow many colleges and 
universities; and, most notably, induced a 
great number of cities and: towns to support 
public libraries by providing the requisite 
buildings. He did much to encourage the 
Pan-American idea by paying for the beauti- 
ful building of the Pan-American Union at 
Washington. He was an_ international 
figure, and a generous benefactor of his na- 
tive Scotland. He was a friend and asso- 
ciate of the leading public men of Great 
Britain and America. He gave money muni- 
ficently for the endowment of efforts to 
promote international peace, and he erected 
a fine building at the Hague for the housing 
of the Arbitration Tribunal. He created 
great establishments for polytechnic instruc- 
tion at Pittsburgh in recognition of his 
career,in that city as a manufacturer. As 
he grew older and his strength failed, he re- 
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MR. CARNEGIE IN THE LIBRARY OF HIS 
NEW YORK HOME 
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alized that he could not continue to give 
assiduous attention to his philanthropies, and 
he created the Carnegie Foundation, of 
which Mr. Elihu Root is the President, with 
an endowment exceeding $100,000,000 
the hands of a board clothed with wide dis- 
cretion, within the general spheres of use- 
fulness that Mr. Carnegie had previously 
selected. Quite apart from his wealth, he 
had made himself a personality of great and 
deserved influence by .reason .of his shrewd- 
ness, intelligence, strong convictions, ‘and 
public spirit. 


tie. iE not likely that circum- 
as a stances. will in the future pro- 
Sexvant 
duce many fortunes equal to 
that of Mr. Carnegie; but in any case his 
gospel of. responsibility has influenced ‘many 
other -possessors of large wealthy As the 
situation stands to- day in the world, the or- 
dinary working man is in much greater dan- 
ger. from: ‘tthe extreme socialists than from 
apitalists. Whe. capitalistic. system has 
Bs great evils; but: it has also had its 
supreme. merits. — Its’. violent’. destruction 
means general poverty and distress. It is 
likely to be a long time before anything can 
be substituted for the private ownership and 
control of productive capital that would be 
efficient enough to justify the change. Great 
social and democratic progress is possible, 
without destroying the continuity of the ex- 
isting system. There can, however, be 





many modifications which will improve the 
average condition of workers, remove the 
extremes of poverty and wealth, and pre- 
serve the private initiative that has been as- 
sociated with Anglo-Saxon progress. 





In a message to Congress, which 
President Wilson delivered’ in 
person on August 8, the whole 
subject of high prices and remedies was re- 
viewed with broad grasp of the situation: 
Mr. Wilson correctly attributed the greater 
part of the trouble to European conditions 
which can be better aided when peace is 
finally and completely secured. Meanwhile, 
the President advocated various methods to 
prevent the hoarding and monopolizing of 
food products. He recommended making 
Government food control a permanent pol- 
icy. He proposed also a system of Federal 
licenses for corporations engaging in inter- 
state commerce, so that fair practices may be 
prescribed in the terms of the license, and 
violators may be excluded from the chan- 
nels of trade. Finally, Mr. Wilson urged 
that this is no time for strikes or for curtail- 
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HON. JULIUS H. BARNES, OF DULUTH, UNITED 
STATES WHEAT DIRECTOR 


(Mr. Barnes, who had long been known as one of the 
foremost grain merchants of the world and an authority 
upon water and rail transportation, became head of the 
Grain Corporation when Mr. Hoover’s food control was 
established. Recently President Wilson made Mr. Barnes 
also United States heat Director, in control of the 
great project of handling the 1919 crop) 


ing production, but, on the contrary, a time 
for the largest possible output of useful com- 
modities of every kind. Following this mes- 
sage, the Department of Justice and other 
branches of the Government became exceed- 
ingly active throughout the country in an en- 
deavor to break up combinations in restraint 
of trade and to stop hoarding and improper 
enhancement of prices, especially as relates 
to food supplies. The wheat crop has fallen 
far short of the glowing prospects of May, 
although it still proves to be large. The 
Government handling of this $2,000,000,000 
staple, in the face of unprecedented world 
demand, could not escape criticism ; but prob- 
ably no other man could have managed the 
business more ably than Mr. Julius H. 
Barnes. There is always complaint about 
grading, and the farmer seldom gets the high 
price fixed. Nobody knows what course 
wheat prices would take if the Government 
guaranty and control were removed. 
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nities The President managed to make 
= * plain in his address on eco- 
nomic conditions that a prompt 

ratification of the peace treaty by the Senate 
would be the most valuable of all remedies. 
He had earlier adopted the policy of calling 
in Republican Senators from day to day in 
order to answer questions regarding various 
provisions of the pending treaty. It may be 
said with confidence that as the great debate 
has proceeded, both in Congress and outside, 
the country is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the acceptance of the treaty, including the 
League of Nations. If the treaty should be 
ratified precisely as submitted by’ Mr. Wil- 
son, it is not likely that there would be wide- 
spread dissatisfaction. It has been evident, 
however, from the beginning, that the requi- 
site two-thirds vote in the Senate could not 
be obtained for the treaty without some 
amendments, or the adoption of some memo- 
randum of reservations or interpretations. 
Mr. Taft, who has been the most .active na- 
tional leader in the advocacy of the accept- 
ance of the League. of. Nations, announced 
late in July his willingness to, accept six res- 

=cervations. . mgr} 


The first of these Taft amend- 
ments provides for possible re- 
tirement from the: League upon 
due notice. The second (which has made a 
great stir in the Canadian press) opposes the 
representation of self-governing colonies on 
the council of the League where the home 
Government is duly represented. .The third 
reserves for Congress freedom to act in every 
case under Article X, which relates to the 
employment of force for guaranteeing the va- 
rious members of the League. The fourth 
specifies immigration and tariffs as domestic 
questions not to be submitted to the League. 
The fifth relates to the Monroe Doctrine as 
an American affair. The sixth gives due 
notice of withdrawal from the League in ten 
years, without waiving the right to with- 
draw sooner. Several days later Hon. 
Charles E. Hughes suggested four reserva- 
tions to prevent “sacrificing essential inter- 
ests of the United States.” The four Hughes 
reservations are similar to those of Mr. Taft, 
and are in keeping with the views of Mr. 
Elihu Root as previously set forth. There 
has been a difference of opinion whether 
these points that a group of Republican 
Senators wish to adopt should take the form 
of amendments to the document itself or 
should be expressed in an accompanying reso- 
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lution. It was said last month to be prob- 
able that Mr. Wilson, who naturally argues 
for the treaty as it stands, would accept 
modifications as to Article X, the Monroe 
Doctrine, and possible withdrawal from the 
League, and prompt action seemed probable. 


Mr. Wilson had originally in- 
tended to withhold the treaty 
providing for military alliance 
with France and Great Britain in support of 
France until after the adoption of the Peace 
Treaty and League. The Senate, however, 
desired to have the supplemental treaty in 
hand, and it was accordingly submitted by 
the President on July 29. Mr. Wilson’s 
argument in its favor turns largely upon 
the traditional relations of the United States 
and France as having their origin in the aid 
given by Lafayette and the French Govern- 
ment to our efforts for independence. Un- 
doubtedly it would be the sentiment of the 
American people that the results of the great 
war, in which France has borne so much, 
should be firmly supported. At great sacri- 
fice the United States went to the aid of 
France and brought the war to an _ end. 
Americans do not propose that a peace thus 
obtained shall be flagrantly upset. But con- 
ditions will have to be met when they arise. 
Congress and the American people would in- 
sist upon determining the manner and method 
of military or naval intervention at the time, 
if this should be made necessary ‘by future 
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MAKING IT EASY TO GET ABOARD 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 


{This humorous cartoon represents Mr. Taft as a 
modern Noah, providing a raft by: means of which the 
Republican elephant may enter the ark of President 

ilson’s League of Nations. Close observers will see 
that the Democratic donkey is already on board] 
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TO GUARANTEE THE VICTORY 
From the World (New York) 


events. Special written treaties of alliance 


- of this kind are not in accord with American 


policy; yet the spirit and the purpose of this 
treaty with France are in logical accord with 
the course that we have pursued since we 
entered the war more than two years ago. It 
is quite possible that an unwritten alliance 
would serve France more truly than the 
adoption of a formal treaty. This is a ques- 
tion open to frank discussion. America has 
no intention of repudiating the friendship 
which it has already exhibited in such un- 
precedented measure. 


i, won question of Japan's relations 
ind. to China at Kiao-Chou and in 
the province of Shantung has 

continued to be discussed in the American 
press and in the United States Senate with 
a carelessness of assertion that can hardly 
contribute to the strengthening of American 
influence in any quarter. The people of the 
United States are equally friendly in their 
sentiment toward Japan and toward China. 
They would be glad to see China show a 
political unity and dignity commensurate 
with the greatness and importance of the 
Chinese people. If China prefers internal 
discord, she will be at a disadvantage in the 
councils of the nations. Japan is a much 
smaller country, but resolute in purpose and 
farsighted in statesmanship. Japan’s partic- 
ular object is to obtain desperately needed 
supplies of coal and iron from China, in 
order to maintain and develop her industries. 
She is retaining the control of the Shantung 
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railway and the iron mines; and it is for 
the sake of these economic enterprises that 
she intends to “have and to hold” a terminal 
port at Kiao-Chou. She has no other inter- 
ests, and has no political aims in the province 
of Shantung beyond the securing of economic 
advantages. If there had been less secret 
diplomacy, and a much greater effort to pro- 
ceed in friendly accord with the Chinese 
rather than in hidden understandings with 
great European governments, Japanese states- 
manship would have been more true to its 
standards of enlightenment. ‘The best policy 
for the United States is to work in the closest 
possible harmony with both Japan and China, 
and to help find a way to harmonize the 
interests and policies of these two great na- 
tions. Japanese economic enterprise and 
leadership can be of great value to the Chi- 
nese; while, on the other hand, the good- 
will of the Chinese people is indispensable 
to the future of Japan. Mr. Wilson seems 
to be satisfied with Japanese assurances as 
now given. 


It would be rather irritating, if 
it were not so amusing, to note 
the attitude of the press in vari- 
ous foreign countries towards long-suffering 
and good-tempered “Uncle Sam.” America 
(as being fair-minded and disinterested) is 
besieged to help adjust a hundred problems 
in all parts of the world. But the moment 


Uncle Sam’s 
Unwelcome 
Benevolence 


Uncle Sam accepts such an invitation, and 
points out some reasonable ground of settle- 
ment, he finds himself thoroughly abused as 
a meddler interfering in matters with which 
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he has no proper concern. Obviously, one 
expects a judge to be disinterested ; but also, 
obviously, one expects the losing litigant to 
hate the judge. Whenever Uncle Sam in- 
timates that he would be delighted to stay 
at home and mind his own affairs, every 
country in Europe is highly indignant and 
denounces American selfishness, looking with 
bitter envy upon American prosperity. No 
other country has ever risen to such ideal- 
istic heights as has America in the past two 
years. It has given some Americans a 
shock to find so different a spirit elsewhere. 
When one assumes the role of a benefactor, 
he puts himself in the wrong if he ceases to 
pursue the paths of self-sacrifice and gener- 
osity. Europe’s gratitude to America finds 
its expression chiefly in the firm reliance 
upon favors yet to come. It has been pro- 
ducing something of a reaction in America 
to discover that other countries expect us 
to continue in courses of lofty altruism while 
they do not for their part feel obliged to 
follow our example. Each European na- 
tion feels that its chief duty is to advance its 
own interests, with the help of the United 
States. The more unselfish the attitude of 
America, the more practicable it becomes for 
each of these other countries to pursue its 
own aims. Nevertheless, Uncle Sam _ has 
chosen the missionary role; and he cannot 
withdraw from it without incurring danger 
as well as disgrace. Europe’s difficulties are 
so acute, compared with ours, that “to un- 
derstand is to excuse.” 


Great Britain continues to 
struggle with economic condi- 
tions, and the area of labor dis- 
putes has been greatly widened by so grave 
a menace as the new striking habit on 
the part of public employees. Considerable 
bodies of policemen in London and in Liv- 
erpool a few weeks ago actually challenged 
the Government by going on stri’:e. Their 
movement was ill-advised, becau e military 
force was available for keeping order; and 
the strikers were peremptorily shut out with 
no hope of reinstatement. The cal miners 
of Yorkshire were still on a «ietermined 
strike as these comments were written, and 
the miners continue to demand the national- 
ization of the coal industry. The collapse 
of the policemen’s strike was due in part to 
the decision of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, of which Mr. J. H. Thomas is the 
head, not to call a general strike to support 
the “bobbies.” Liverpool, besides having a 
majority of the policemen on strike, had 
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been greatly suffering from a_ protracted 
street railroad tie-up. Although the present 
Lloyd George government has so large a 
majority in the House of Commons as a 
result of the general election of last De- 
cember, it is not unlikely that the conditions 
of the country may bring about another 
general election in the near future. It has 
been predicted that the Labor Party would 
come into power; but while labor is making 
great advances in the securing of its de- 
mands, there is likely to be some reaction in 
England against an attitude savoring too 
much of Bolshevism. 


On August 5 the Prince of 
Wales, heir to the British 
throne, sailed from Portsmouth 
for Canada on the cruiser Renown. In the 
earlier part of the war period it was freely 
said in England that crowns were at a dis- 
count and that the institution of royalty 
would disappear everywhere with the new 
era to follow the great conflict. It is true 
that the militant autocrats of three great 
European Empires, and various lesser royal- 
ties, have witnessed the tragic end of their 
dynasties; but the British throne appears to 
be stronger now than it was five years ago. 
King George is a democratic sovereign whose 
throne is not menaced by any party or ele- 
ment. The Prince of Wales bore his part 
as a soldier manfully, and is liked and es- 
teemed wherever the British flag floats. His 
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VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, FORMERLY SIR 
EDWARD GREY 
(Who will come to the United States as temporary 
ambassador) 
welcome in British North America was as 
loyal and hearty as could have been wished, 
and a most friendly greeting was awaiting 
him when he should cross the line and visit 
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A GROUP OF STRIKING ENGLISH COAL MINERS 


(Next to the Irish Sinn Feiners, these coal workers have occasioned the most disturbance in the British Islands 
since the ending of the war 
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PRINCE EDWARD OF WALES, GRANDFATHER OF THE PRESENT VISITING PRINCE, AS PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRADY 
IN NEW YORK WITH THE MEMBERS OF HIS SUITE, ON OCCASION OF HIS VISIT TO AMERICA IN 1860 


(From an original photograph copyrighted by the Review of Reviews Company) 


the United States. Major George Haven 
Putnam, whose frequent sojourns in England 
keep him exceptionally well informed, and 
who is the active head of the American half 
of the society known as the “English-Speak- 
ing Union,” has written for this number of 
the REVIEW a timely article on the status of 
the British royal family and_ incidentally 
upon Anglo-American relations. The late 
King Edward, grandfather of the present 
visitor, was the guest of the United States 
when he was himself a boyish Prince of 
Wales in 1860. The event was notable, and 
its subsequent influence is not to be minim: 
ized. It was only a short time afterwards 
that the Queen and her Consort helped 
Abraham Lincoln to find a way to tide over 
a crisis and keep the peace. 


Anew Lhe political pot was boiling in 

Canadian Canada during the  Prince’s 

teader visit. The Liberal Party had 
been holding a great convention which called 
together many hundreds—perhaps — thou- 
sands—of delegates from every part of the 
Dominion. The object of the several days’ 
meeting was to choose a permanent leader to 
succeed the venerable Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
They had also to consider the chief planks of 
a party platform and to put themselves in 
fighting order for a general election which 


is likely to come in the not distant future. 
Several very prominent men, including such 
a distinguished veteran as Mr. Fielding, 
were nominated for the leadership; but the 
choice fell upon a young man well known in 
the United States, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King. About twenty years ago Mackenzie 
King, having graduated at Toronto, held 
post-graduate fellowships, first at Chicago 
and then at Harvard. Returning”to Canada, 
he spent some fourteen years in official posi- 
tions relating to labor, immigration, indus- 
trial problems and social welfare. In 1914 
he came to New York at the instance of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to study the prob- 
lems of labor and industrial society, and he 
carried on his valuable inquiries until the 
beginning of last year, when war work ab- 
sorbed the energies and resources of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Mr. King is in his 
forty-fifth year and is one of the most com- 
petent authorities in the world upon the 
problems that are uppermost in this recon- 
struction period, 


The Canadian Liberals, under 
Mr. King’s leadership, will seek to 
establish close economic relations 
through reciprocity with the United States, 
while also favoring low tariffs as against 
Great Britain. ‘The Ottawa convention 
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endorsed various social reform policies such 
as’old age pensions, and it declared in favor 
of giving to Labor some representation in the 
management of the Dominion Government’s 
railways. Some of the proposals on behalf 
of the western Canadian farmers are for 
state elevators and other institutions like 
those that North Dakota has undertaken. 
Mackenzie King understands the United 
States exceptionally well, and realizes that 
the political, social and economic destinies of 
the Canadian people are North-American 
rather than European. 


ma The helping hand of the United 
heer tine States has been extended of late 
to Siberia in one direction and 

to the Caucasus and Armenia in the other. 
We are publishing in this number of the 
Review a remarkable statement of the pur- 
poses of the Red Cross societies under 
American leadership in the form of an inter- 
view with Mr. Davison. ‘Those who have 
feared that the military menace to civiliza- 
tion was to be followed by the menace of 

















THE PRINCE OF WALES 


(Talking to his tenants’ in the Duchy of Cornwall on 
occasion of a recent visit) 

















HON. W. L. MACKENZIE KING 


(Who succeeds Sir Wilfrid Laurier as leader of the 
‘anadian Liberal Party) 


fanatical and violent anarchy will find some 
hope in Mr. Davison’s outline of the noble 
program of the Red Cross. We have faith 
to believe that the two kinds of evil menace 
may be abated, and that enlightened pro- 
grams of reconstruction, inspired by good 
will and guided by the best scientific knowl- 
edge may go far to alleviate the world’s 
distress, 


Meanwhile, one of the most 
chaotic and distressful regions of 
the entire world is to be found 
in our immediate proximity. . Mexico needs 
our help and does not know how to obtain it, 
while we on our part seem unable to find a 
constructive plan upon which to demonstrate 
our desire to be a friendly and helpful neigh- 
bor. It is useless to find fault with the 
Mexican people as a whole. The mischief 
makers who dominate Mexican politics 
through virtual brigandage are a fraction of 
one per cent. of the population. The 
masses are too ignorant for self-government. 
Various office-holders and editors were un- 
doubtedly bribed for small sums by German 
agents during the war. ‘The best men of 
Mexico have had no chance as against the 
revolutionary leaders. At Washington we 
have tried the plan of encouraging first one 


Mexico 
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Next? 
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ONLY TWENTY-THREE LITTLE DISTURBANCES NOW 


PEACE: “Well, the lid is on the main crater tight 
enough to celebrate” 


From the Star (Montreal, Canada) 


military revolutionist and then another. 
Nothing but misery comes to Mexico from 
every one of these “men on horseback.” It is 
time, perhaps, that we tried backing another 
element representing Mexican education, 
professional life, and solid business character, 
We are in danger of drifting to a military 
intervention which is far from the wishes of 
the real American public and would be most 
unfortunate. Surely there must be a better 
way to help the poor Mexicans than to in- 
vade their country and make war. We are 
publishing a very lucid article in the present 
number by Miss Agnes Laut, after much in- 
vestigation, recounting the critical conditions 
in Mexico. Next month we hope to present 
the outlines of a constructive policy that 
might prove remedial. Perhaps the most 
important immediate task before the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States, as 
regards external affairs, is to find a way to 
help the Mexican people to cement bonds of 


permanent friendship between the two 
countries, 
a The situation in Continental 
Eastern Europe has continued to be 
Europe 


difficult; and it is not, for the 
time being, under control by the wise heads 
of the Peace Conference. Mr. Simonds con- 
tributes to this number of the REvIEW a 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


cogent analysis of the political complications 
in the former Austro-Hungarian Empire and’ 
in the Balkan countries and Turkey. He 
shows that as yet the principal Allies, 
through the agency of the Peace Conference, 
have not been able to-exercise firm mastery. 
It does not follow of necessity that the pro- 
posed League of Nations would be futile 
and helpless; but we are compelled to see 
that the world has not yet settled down to a 
peace basis, and that anxious times are 
ahead. The United States must soon de- 
cide whether or not it will assume over- 
sight in whole or in part of the peoples of 
Turkey. Undoubtedly this country will re- 
fuse to accept “mandatories” arranged mere- 
ly to suit the convenience of the. European 
powers that are seeking slices of the old 
Turkish Empire. It would-be quite possible 
to assume oversight of the affairs of all the 
peoples of an undivided Turkey, with sole 
reference to the welfare of those peoples, 
whether Turkish, Armenian, Greek or 
Arabian; but America should not for a mo- 
ment consider any relationship to Turkish 
affairs in connection with a scheme for the 
partitioning of Turkey. 


Rutan me Penne Conference at Paris 
aHard is far from the end of its labors, 
although the German settlement 
diverted attention, and the dragging on of 
the Austrian treaty did not focus the world’s 
interest. This treaty was to have been 
signed on August 6, but the Austrian dele- 
gates begged for certain modifications and 
further delays ensued. Austria ‘thas asked 
for a lightening of the financial burdens im- 
posed in the treaty, and for a definite dis- 
tribution of the required indemnities among 
the former units of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Recent Hungarian experiences are 
duly recounted in Mr. Simonds’ brilliant 
article. Outside of Russia, the Bolshevist 
menace seems to have met its deserved fate. 
But in Russia Admiral Kolchak has been 
driven far back; and for the present, Lenine, 
Trotzky and the “Reds” seem to be gaining 
rather than losing. ‘‘Reconstruction” has 
begun, but it is proving itself a painful 
process. Germany and France are each 
trying hard to revive business activities, 
and unhappy Germans by the hundreds 
of thousands are preparing to migrate 
from Europe to Latin America and else- 
where. 
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THE NEW GERMAN CABINET IN SESSION 
(This photograph was taken at a recent sitting of the German cabinet in the Weimar Castle. From left to right, 
the members are: Noske, Minister of Defense; Bell, Minister of Railways; Schlicke, Minister of Labor; Dr. Bauer, 
Chancellor [standing]; Dr. Albert, Under State Secretary; Mathias Erzberger, Minister of Finance; Mueller, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Wisseli, Minister of Economics, and Giesberts, Postal Minister) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 15 to August 15, 1919) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


July 15—The Senate adopts a resolution call- 
ing upon the President for a copy of a treaty 
alleged to have been entered into between Ger- 
many and Japan before the close of the war. 

The House repasses the Sundry Civil appro- 
priation bill (vetoed by the President), increasing 
the provision for disabled soldiers from $6,000,- 
000 to $14,000,000. 

July 17.—The Senate adopts a resolution call- 
ing upon the President for a copy of a letter ex- 
pressing the protest of three members of the 
American peace delegation against the Shantung 
provisions of the peace treaty. 

July 18—The Senate passes the Sundry Civil 
appropriation bill. 

The House repasses the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, after eliminating the provision repealing 
the Daylight Saving law—which had caused the 
President to veto the original measure. 

July 22.—The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, by a party vote, declines to approve the 
President’s request that an American member of 
the Reparations Commission be appointed prior 
to ratification of the peace treaty. 

The House passes a drastic prohibition enforce- 
ment bill, by vote of 287 to 100; the Rules Com- 
mittee begins an inquiry into the Mexican situa- 
tion, with Ambassador Fletcher as the first 
witness; he submits a list of 217 Americans ofh- 
tially known to have been killed in Mexico 
since 1911. 

July 23—The Senate passes the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. 


In the House, the Speaker receives the draft 
of a bill from the Secretary of the Navy which 
would permit the Navy to continue in peace time 
to handle commercial wireless messages. 

July 24—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., 
Mass) introduces a resolution calling upon the 
President to transmit to the Senate the proposed 
treaty with France, one of the provisions of which 
is that it should be submitted simultaneously with 
the peace treaty. 

July 25——In the Senate, Mr. Pittman (Dem., 
Nev.), a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, urges ratification of the peace treaty with- 
out reservations; if not, he maintains, other 
nations would be encouraged to make reserva- 
tions, and reservations in any event would have 
no standing. 

July 28.—The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee completes reading of the peace treaty. 

The House votes to repeal the 10 per cent. tax 
on soda water and ice cream, and to reduce the 
tax on fruit juices; a resolution is passed pro- 
viding for adjournment from August 2 to Sep- 
tember 9. 

July 29.—In the Senate, the amended treaty 
with Colombia (for the settlement of differences 
growing out of the Panama revolution) is unani- 
mously reported by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; the “regret” of the United States, in the 
original draft of 1914, is omitted. 

The House passes a resolution directing the 
Secretary of War to sell surplus army food to 
the public without delay. 

July 31—In the Senate, Mr. Owen (Dem., 
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Okla.) and Mr. Ransdell (Dem., La.) urge rati- 
fication of the peace treaty; the Foreign Relations 
Committee begins public hearings on the treaty. 

In both branches, identical bills are introduced 
proposing six months universal training for all 
young men between the ages of 18 and 20; in 
the House the bill is introduced by Mr. Kahn 
(Rep., Cal.) chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, and in the Senate by Mr. Chamber- 
lain (Dem., Ore.). 

August 1—The Senate receives from the Presi- 
dent a brief protocol of the peace treaty with Ger- 
many, indicating precisely how certain provisions 
are to be carried out. 

In the House, the Speaker and the Republican 
floor leader receive letters from the President ask- 
ing that recess be postponed because of the rail- 
way-wage and cost-of-living crises. 

August 4.—The Senate and House Committees 
on Military Affairs receive from the Secretary of 
War a bill providing for three-months military 
training for all youths in their nineteenth year. 


August 6.—The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee questions Mr. Lansing—Secretary of State 
and one of the American delegates at the Peace 
Conference—regarding controverted points in the 
treaty. 

The House-Committee on Interstate Commerce 
questions Warren S. Stone, chief leader of the 
railroad employes, and Frank Morrison, secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor, regarding 
the Plumb plan for nationalization embodied in 
a bill introduced by Mr. Sims (Dem., Tenn.). 


August 7.—In the Senate debate upon the league 
of nations, Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) proposes that 
the Senate require acceptance by at least four 
other nations of such reservations as may be 
adopted. 

August 7-9.—The House Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce hears Mr. Glenn E. Plumb ex- 
plain his plan for the nationalization of the 
railroads (see page 278). 

August 8.—Both branches assemble in the 


House chamber and are addressed by the Presi- 
dent on the necessity. for reducing the cost -ef 
living; he recommends extension of Government 
food control, regulation of cold storage, the sale 
of surplus supplies, the marking of goods with 
the price paid to producer, and an additional 
appropriation for Government agencies to inform 
the public of fair prices. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
fers the Colombia treaty to a sub-commitéee with 
instructions to draft a reservation protecting 
American oil interests. 


August 11.—The Senate Judiciary Committee 
begins consideration of the prohibition enforce- 
ment bill, modifying some of the most drastic 
provisions in the House measure. 

The Senate receives from the President a 
reply to requests for -certain data relating 
to the Peace Conference; he reports that he 
knows of no negotiation between Germany and 
Japan during the war, and that he has no infor- 
mation of an attempt by Japanese peace com- 
missioners to intimidate Chinese delegates; he 
declines to transmit the memorandum of three 
American peace commissioners protesting against 
the Shantung provision, because it contains con- 
fidential references to other governments. 

The -Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
questions Secretary Lansing regarding peace 
treaty matters; he testifies that his first knowl- 
edge of Japan’s actual secret agreement with the 
Allies regarding disposition of German colonies 
in the Pacific came nearly two years after the 
United States entered the war. 

August 12.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., 
Mass.), chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, delivers an extended address in criticism 
of the proposed League of Nations, which he 
terms a “deformed experiment.” 

AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

July 16—The Secretary of War approves plans 
for the reorganization of the National Guard; 
under existing appropriations 
an aggregate strength of 106,- 











000 is possible, with emergency 
expansion to 440,000. 

July 17.—The Alabama Sen- 
ate rejects the woman-suffrage 
amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution. 

July 22.—The Secretary of 
State, Mr. Lansing, arrives in 
the United States after an ab- 
sence of nearly eight months 
as a member of the American 
peace delegation. 

July 23.—The Navy Depart- 
ment’s war censorship of cable 
messages is abolished. 

July 24.—One of the House 
sub-committees investigating 
War Department expenditures 
makes a report charging that, 








© Keystone View Co., New York 


SELLING THE FIRST LOT OF SURPLUS ARMY FOOD, AT NEWARK, N. 3. 


(Through the enterprise of their Mayor, Charles P. Gillen, the people of 
v. J., were able to purchase food direct from the Government sev- 
eral weeks before consumers in other communities. The photograph shows 
Mayor Gillen, at the right, selling bacon in a police station) 


Newark, N. J 


“to protect the canners,” the 
Department has failed to dis- 
pose of surplus food valued 
at $120,000,000. 

A federal judge in Connecti- 
cut holds that so-called 2.75 
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per cent. beer is of the class known as intoxicating 
liquors, and as such its sale is prohibited. 

The proposed woman-suffrage amendment is 
rejected by both branches of the Georgia legisla- 
ture. 

The Shipping Board announces plans for the 
construction of two passenger liners, to be the 
largest steamers afloat and to make the trans- 
atlantic voyage within four days. 


July 25.—Foreign commerce of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30 is ofh- 
cially reported as $7,225,000,000 of exports (three 
times the amount for 1914) and $3,096,000,000 
of imports. 

July 27.—The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Glass, estimates that revenues during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, will total $6,500,000,000 
(including $1,000,000,000 due on Victory Loan 
subscriptions) ; he believes that the Government’s 
expenditures will not be greater than these 
revenues. 

July 28—Charles E. Hughes, former Justice of 
the Supreme Court, suggests several reservations 
to be incorporated in the instrument of ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty, to make the treaty wholly 
acceptable to American public opinion. 

The Arkansas Legislature ratifies the Federal 
woman-suffrage amendment—the twelfth State to 
approve it. 

July 30—The Montana Senate ratifies the 
woman-suffrage amendment, following similar ac- 
tion in the House on the previous day. 


July 31—The telephone and telegraph systems 
of the country are returned to their owners, after 
a year of operation by the Postmaster General. 

The Shipping Board announces conclusion of 
negotiations for the sale of 100 small steel 
steamers, presumably for foreign ownership; the 
deal involves $80,000,000. 


August 1—The President approves and trans- 
mits to the chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce a recommendation for the 
creation of a body to investigate railway wage 
questions and make mandatory decisions. 

F. W. Taussig resigns as chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission. 


August 2.—The Nebraska Legislature completes 
ratification of the woman-suffrage amendment. 

In the Kentucky Democratic primary, Gov. 
James D. Black is renominated, defeating Judge 
John D. Carrell; Edwin J. P. Morrow, is unop- 
posed in the Republican primary. 

The voters of the Eighth District in Kentucky 
return a Republican to Congress for the first time 
in twenty-two years, Capt. King Swope defeating 
Judge Charles A. Hardin (Dem.). 

August 3—The Internal Revenue Bureau re- 
ports that 3,472,890 persons made income tax 
returns for 1917, the tax paid amounting to $675,- 
250,000. 

August 6.—The Attorney General announces 
that the evidence obtained by investigations into 
the combination of packers indicates clear viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws and that prompt action 
will be taken. 

August 9—The War Department states that 
3,165,642 officers and men have been demobilized 
since the armistice, leaving 550,000 in the army. 

August 10.—Attorney General Palmer, leading 


the Government’s fight to check food profiteering, 
requests the active coéperation of State agencies 
in a “fair price” campaign. 

August 12—The War Labor Board ends its 
existence, owing to lack of funds; in fifteen 
months the Board adjusted more than 1200 labor 
disputes. 

August 13.—The Attorney General orders the 
prosecution of nineteen cement manufacturers in 
Eastern States, alleging conspiracy to fix abnormal 
prices. 

August 14.—President Wilson accepts a request 
from the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
for an open conference at the White House to 
discuss the peace treaty. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


July 15—Winston Churchill, British Secretary 
for War, delivers an address on parties and poli- 
cies which is widely understood to mean that a 
new coalition group is planned. 

July 18.—A bill passed by the French Chamber 
of Deputies, extending the suffrage to women, is 
reported unfavorably by the electoral committee 
of the Senate. 

July 20.—A new ministry is formed in Spain 
(succeeding that of Antonio Maura), with Joa- 
quin Sanchez Toca as Premier. 

July 21—The British House of Commons rati- 
fies the peace treaty, passing the second and 
third readings of the ratification bill. 

July 22—In the French Chamber, Premier 
Clemenceau receives a vote of confidence, 289 to 
176, after the Socialists had boasted of power to 
overthrow the ministry. 

July 23—The German Minister of Finance 
makes public his program for raising 25,000,- 
000,000 .marks (approximately $6,000,000,000), 
more than two-thirds of which will come from 
new sources. 

July 24.—The British House of Commons is in- 
formed that recent disturbances in Egypt resulted 
in the killing of 800 natives and wounding of 
1200; casualties to Europeans and the military 
were 60 killed and 150 wounded. 

July 25.—A coal crisis in Great Britain is ended 
by heroic labors at compromise by Premier Lloyd 
George and the leaders of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion; a piecework scheme is offered by the Gov- 
ernment and accepted. 

The Diet of Finland elects Prof. Kaarlo Juho 
Stahlberg as President of the Republic. 

July 29.—An attempted revolution in Honduras 
under Vice-President Membreno and Gen. Gutier- 
rez is checked by energetic measures on the part 
of President Bertrand. 

August 1.—Bela Kun, for five months dictator 
in Hungary, is compelled by the Soviet cabinet 
and Allied pressure to end his authority. 

It is reported from Paris that the All-Russian 
Government of Admiral Kolchak, at Omsk, is fast 
losing ground. 

The Peace Committee of the French Chamber 
of Deputies recommends ratification of the Ver- 
sailles treaty. 

August 6.—The Hungarian Government of 
Jules Peidll is overthrown by gendarmes, and 
Archduke Joseph assumes power. 
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© Western Newspaper Union 


BOSTON WORKERS WALKING TO BUSINESS DURING A STREET-CAR STRIKE 


July 20.—The complete text of 
a peace treaty, offered by the 
Allied and associated powers, is 
handed to the Austrian dele- 
gates at St. Germain, near Paris. 

The State Department at 
Washington announces that the 
Mexican Government has 
agreed to exhaust every means 
to prosecute and punish those 
responsible for the murder of 
John W. Correll, an American 
citizen, near Tampico. 


July 22.—The United States 
informs Mexico that if murders 
should continue, the United 
States would be compelled to 
adopt a radical change in policy. 

July 23.—The Mexican Gov- 
ernment, in explaining the as- 
sault and robbery recently com- 
mitted against a _ boatload of 
American sailors, main- 





August 7.—The Chan- 
cellor of the British Ex- 
chequer warns that if 
the country continues 
spending at the present 
rate it will lead to na- 
tional bankruptcy. 


August 8.—The Brit- 
ish House of Commons 
adopts a bill providing 
for a seven-hour day in 
the mines, in accordance 
with the report of the 
Sankey Coal Commis- 
sion. 


August 11—The 
Prince of Wales lands 
from a battleship at a 
fishing village near St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, 
beginning an _ extended 
tour of Canada and the 
United States. 








tains that the sailors 
ventured “imprudently” 
and with “lack of pre- 
caution” beyond safety 
limits. 

It is reported from 
the American relief 
headquarters in Tiflis 
that Turks and Tartars 
are advancing and that 
if military protection is 
not afforded the Arme- 
nian nation will be 
crushed. 

July 24—The King 
of England accepts the 
American Government’s 
invitation to the Prince 
of Wales to visit the 
United States on the oc- 
casion of his forthcom- 
ing tour of* Canada. 

July 26—The Allied 


Governments inform the 








August 12.—Archduke 
Joseph, head of the new (The 
Hungarian Government, 
affirms his fidelity to the Re- 
public and declares that there 
will be no return to a mon- 
archical form of government. 


August 13——The British 
House of Commons adopts a 
measure empowering the Goy- 
ernment to fix wholesale and 
retail prices. 

August 14—M. Lovasky 
forms a Cabinet in Hungary, 
his colleagues including former 
Premier Peidll. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


July 18—The Allied Council 
at Paris places the British Gen- 
eral Allenby in charge of all 
British, French, Greek, and Ital- 
ian troops of occupation in Asia 
Minor. 


A SCENE DURING THE BROOKLYN CAR STRIKE 


Post Office at the 
pal Building in the background) 


and the new 


Hungarian people that 
if food and supplies are 
to be made available, 
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CHICAGO CITIZENS TRAVELING HOMEWARD DURING THE TRANSIT STRIKE 
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and if peace is to. be settled, the Hunga- 
rians must remove the terrorist govern- 
ment of Bela Kun. 

August 4.—The Japanese Government 
issues a statement explaining its policy in 
regard to the Chinese province of Shan- 
tung; denial is made that Japan claims 
any territorial rights and withdrawal is 
promised when an agreement is concluded 
with Japan. 

Budapest, the Hungarian capital, is oc- 
cupied by Rumanian troops (in spite of 
Allied protests), in retaliation for Hun- 
garian occupation of Bucharest in 1916. 


August 6.—President Wilson issues a 


statement on the Shantung question, to 4 
supplement and clarify the Japanese 
declaration; he affirms that Japan’s state- |f 


ment of policy before the Peace Confer- 
ence contained no reference to the neces- 
sity for China’s execution of the agree- 
ment of 1915. 

Austria’s “observations” on the peace 
terms offered are handed to the Allied 
mission at St. Germain. 

August 7.—King Ferdinand, of Ru- 
mania, arrives in Budapest, and the Ru- 
manian Government and military leaders 
continue to ignore the demands of the 
Peace Conference that they withdraw. 


August 13.—It is announced at London 
that Viscount Grey, former Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, will serve tem- 
porarily as British Ambassador to the 
United States to deal particularly with 
questions arising out of the peace settle- 
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ment. 


THE NEW COMMANDERS OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

July 16.—Several hundred ocean-going 
and coastwise vessels are forced to re- 
main in New York harbor by a strike of 


FLEETS, WITH THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


(At the right is Admiral Henry B. Wilson, now in command of 
the Atlantic Fleet. In the center is Admiral William S. Benson, 
Chief of the Bureau of Naval Operations. At the right is Admiral 
Hugh Rodman, commanding the recently enlarged Pacific Fleet) 


firemen, who demand three shifts and a 
$15 monthly increase of wages. 

July 17.—Local transportation services in Bos- 
ton are paralyzed by a strike of employees, who 
demand new wage increases. 

July 19.—Street railway operators in Rhode 
Island go on strike, demanding 55 cents per hour. 

London celebrates the end of the war with a 
great Victory Parade, participated in by French 
troops under Marshal Foch and American troops 
under General Pershing. 

July 20.—The traction strike in Boston is ended 
by an arbitrator’s award of an eight-hour day, 
with a wage scale from 53 to 62 cents an hour. 

July 20-22.—Race rioting occurs in Washing- 
ton, as a climax to many weeks of minor clashes 
between blacks and whites, five persons being 
killed; order is finally restored by troops from 
nearby posts. 

July 21.—A dirigible airship sailing over Chi- 
cago explodes; the engine and gasoline tanks 
crash through the roof of an office building and 
cause the death of thirteen persons. 

July 26—The newly created Pacific fleet of the 
United States Navy passes through the Panama 
Canal, the largest vessels and the largest flee 
ever to use the waterway. : 

July 27—The Y. M. C. A. reports on receipts 


and expenditures for war work; $125,282,859 was 
received, of which $27,465,854 remains on hand; 
$30,000,000 was spent in home camps, $43,000,000 
with the expeditionary forces, and $14,000,000 for 
work with the Allied armies and among prisoners. 

July 27.—Four days of race rioting in Chicago’s 
South Side “Black Belt” result in the killing of 
31 persons and injury to more than 500; order 
is finally restored by the militia. 

July 30.—In a triplane at Roosevelt Field, N. Y., 
Roland Rholfs creates a new altitude record of 
30,700 feet (nearly six miles); he finds a tem- 
perature of 25 degrees below zero and a gale of 
100 miles an hour. 

August 1.—Railway shopmen throughout the 
country strike for higher wages, an increase from 
68 to 85 cents an hour. 

August 2.—The heads of the four brother- 
hoods of railroad employes issue a statement pro- 
posing Government ownership of the roads, the 
employees to receive “a share in the saving from 
economiés”; the statement declares that “the rai!- 
road employees are in no mood to brook the return 
of the lines to their former control.” 

The International Labor Congress at Amster- 
dam comes to an end. 
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A Caproni airplane flying from Venice to Milan 
with 14 passengers falls from a height of 3,000 
feet, all on board being killed. 


August 6.—Representatives of fourteen railroad 
unions make a united demand upon the Director- 
General of Railroads for wage increases, to be 
met by Government appropriation; they express 
disapproval of the plan for a wage commission 
and ask immediate adoption of their proposal for 
Government ownership. 

Local transit in Brooklyn, the most populous 
Borough of Greater New York, is crippled by a 
strike of motormen and conductors, who demand 
principally recognition of the national union. 

August 8—The Government’s crop’ report 
shows a falling off during July as a result of 
unfavorable weather, indicated wheat produc- 
tion diminishing 221,000,000 bushels and corn 
27,000,000. 

A strike of actors in New York City closes 
twelve of. the principal theaters. 

August 9.—The rapid transit strike in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is brought to an end pending arbi- 
tration. 


OBITUARY 

July 16.—Emil Fischer, professor of chemistry 
in the University of Berlin and Nobel Prize win- 
ner in 1902, 67. 

July 22.—Charles E. Hendrickson, former Jus- 
tice of the New Jersey Supreme Court, 76. 

July 23.—Sir Edward Hopkinson Holden, the 
London banker and one of the world’s financial 
authorities, 71. . . . J. Willard Ragsdale, Rep- 
resentative in Congress from South Carolina, 
46. . . . George H. Primrose, the famous min- 
strel, 66. Alfred Levy, Grand Rabbi of 
France, 78. . . . Count Taisukei Itogaki, founder 
of the Japanese Liberal Party, 82. 

July 24.—La Verne W. Noyes, the Chicago 
manufacturer and philanthropist, 70. 

July 25.—Patrick Cudahy, head of an impor- 


tant meat-packing firm, 70. Nathaniel 
Gould, the English author of nearly one hundred 
novels, 61. 

July 26.—Frederick Sargent, a distinguished 
mining and electrical engineer, 60. . . . Sir Ed- 
ward John Poynter, the English painter, presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, 83. . . . Henry A. 
Strong, of Rochester, N. Y., prominent in the 
camera and film industry, 81. 

July 28.—Major Gen. Marshall I. Ludington, 
U. S. A., retired, veteran of the Civil, Indian, and 
Spanish wars, 80. 

July 29.—George W. Storey, the English au- 
thority on perspective in painting, 76. 

July 31—Thomas Henry Poole, of New York, 
designer of many ecclesiastical buildings, 59. 

August 1—Oscar Hammerstein, the theatrical 
and operatic manager, 72. 

August 4.—Rev. Mytton Maury, D.D., a promi- 
nent Episcopal clergyman of New York, and edi- 
tor of a geographical series, 80. 

August 6.—Dr. Edwin Munsell Bliss, editor and 
author of books on missions, 70. 

August 7.—Will N. Harben, author of novels 
based on life in the South, 61. 

August 9.—Ernst Heinrich Haeckel, professor 
of zodlogy in the University of Jena for nearly 
half a century and famous exponent of the doc- 
trine of evolution, 85. . . . Ruggiero Leoncavallo, 
the Italian operatic composer, 63. . . . Benjamin 
Bussey Huntoon, of Kentucky, a leader in the edu- 
cation of the blind, 83. . . . Ralph Albert Blake- 
lock, the artist, 72. 

August 10.—Rear Adm. William George Bueh- 
ler, U..S.N., retired, 82, 

August 11.——Andrew Carnegie, the multi-mil- 
lionaire iron and steel manufacturer and philan- 
thropist, 82. 

August 12.—Warren L. Green, president of the 
American Bank Note Company, 53. 


























FITTING THE SOLDIER FOR ADVANCEMENT IN CIVIL LIFE 
(At various post schools, and particularly at the American E. F. University in Beaune, France, the Army 


has afforded opportunity for the soldier to complete his education or to learn a trade. The i 


“ation at the 


left shows a carpentry class in France; the other is a typical school room where individual inst: civen) 
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TELEGRAM FOR 
MISTER, H.C. OF L. 


MISTER, 
HIGH COSTA Livin’! 
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WONDER WHO HE, IS? 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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THE CONSUMER ON THE RACK THEY ARE BEING WELL FED 
From the World (New York) From the Star (St. Louis) 
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A MORE IMMEDIATE SITUATION 
From the Free Press (Detroit, Mich.) 











VICTOR AND VICTIM 
Mr. SmiILuie: “It’s a great triumph we won for the 
miners. A lot more pay and a lot less work.” ; 
Workinc Woman: “Yes, and coal up six shillings. 
What may be fun for you means death for me.” 
From Punch (London) 





ON HIS WAY 
From the News (Chicago) 
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A STORY WITHOUT WORDS “KAISER BILL DIDN’T HAVE THE RIGHT SYSTEM 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) ; From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 
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THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES 
The Big Foursemay propose, but the People shall dispose. 
From L’Asino (Rome) 

















BACK TO THE LIMELIGHT 


Tue Ovp Actor: “I’m afraid I’m past playing the 
hero; but it’s something to know that I shall have a star 
part as the villain.” 


From Punch (London) 




















1. The Kaiser will naturally be condemned and 
shot. But is he really guilty? 





2. They will soon say that the fault lies deeper, 
and so Bismarck will have to be dug up. 


























3. When Bismarck’s remains have been strewn to 
the winds it will probably be found that the real guilt 
lies with Caesar or Nero. 











WHERE IS THE GUILTY PARTY?—From Hvepsen (Christiania, Norway) 
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4. But while the hunt: is being pursued in_ these 
directions the real culprits will be having a fine time in 
aris, London, New York, Rome, Berlin, and Vienna. 
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‘ THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES 
The good fairies (Brotherhood, Harmony and Idealism) surround the cradle, while outside the door the black 
witch (Revenge) awaits her opportunity 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 





T is all very well for the European car- 
toonists to represent Europe’s cordial 
greeting to the long-heralded Peace, but their 
brethren in America have a different story 
to tell with their pencils. On the opposite 
page the attitude of the Senate-towards the 
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PEACE THE SOWER QUO VADIS? 
From Punch (London) From the Westminster Gazette (London) 
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1 DONT LIKE 
AMY OF THESE 
FURRIN DISHES! 






#1 MoT, 
So BAD! 
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GETTING A TASTE OF IT 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 


League of Nations comes in for caustic car- 
toon comment. Various viewpoints are pre- 
sented on page 258, following. 

















SAFETY FIRST 
From the Leader (Great Falls, Mont.) 
Sept.—3 
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SAM: “GET IT TOGETHER AGAIN AND GET OUT 
OF THE WAY!” 
From the Daily News (Dayton, Ohio) 
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COOLING OFF . 
From the Bulletin (San Francisco, Cal.) 

















THE FRANCO-BRITISH-AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
CLEMENCEAU: “Peace is concluded. Now let us forge 




















WHY NOT “LOOK AT THE DOUGHNUT, NOT AT THE 





HOLE?” 
4 , ask _ the sword for the next European war.’ 
From the World-Herald (Omaha, Neb.) From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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A LEAKY UMBRELLA IS BETTER THAN NONE: 
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THE MISSIONARY 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) From the Republic (St. Louis, Mo.) 
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A SIGN OF THE TIMES 
From the Times (New York) 














THAT ACHING TOOTH AGAIN 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane, Wash.) 
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tri ge On this page we leave for a time the 

lig League of Nations discussion to revert to a 
few very practical problems that also bear 
a more or less direct relation to the Ver- 
sailles treaty—Mexico, Germany’s foreign 
trade, and our own merchant marine. Lon- 
don Punch tras its laugh at Uncle Sam’s 
new cocktail. 








SHE WON’T GIVE MUCH MILK IF SHE ISN’T TURNED 
OUT TO PASTURE 
From The Oregonian (Portland, Oregon) 
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THE NEW COCKTAIL 
TAKES A BIG NET TO LAND A BIG FISH Uncre Sam: “That’s the stuff to give ’em!” 
From The American (New York) From Punch (London) 
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GERMANY AND AUSTRIA IN TROUBLE 


“Come on, they won’t let us into the ‘Great Nations’ hotel. 


Let’s try to get into the ‘Small Nations’ lodging house”’ 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


Among the neutral countries of Europe 
throughout the war none produced a greater 
number of striking and significant cartoons 
than little Holland. Many of these were 
of the highest artistic excellence. In the one 
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A FEW POINTS ON ARTICLE X! 
From the Herald (New York) 





at the top of this page, reproduced from 
De Amsterdammer, there is almost an 
audible chuckle over the plight in which the 
great overlords and bullies of former times 
now find themselves. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
From the World (London) 
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“ CIVILIZATION 





From the Evening Telegram (New York) 


In the London World’s new version of 
“Beauty and the Beast,” on the opposite 
page, Peace is almost lost to view in the 
jungle where World Unrest is lurking. 











THE DAILY NIGHTMARE 
From The Passing Show (London) 









































“GIVE ME THOSE RAILROADS!” 


THE PACKERS MAY BE OUR SERVANTS, BUT— !—!—! 
From the World (New York) 


From the News (Detroit, Mich.) 














HUNGARY, THE BALKANS, 
AND THE LEAGUE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I THE HUNGARIAN QUESTION 


N the month which has just passed devel- 
opments in Hungary have served to raise 

in a precise form all the more vital questions, 
not alone affecting the League of Nations, 
but the general peace settlement of Europe. 
In my last article | pointed out the various 
problems in Central and Eastern Europe 
which were becoming a grave menace to the 
permanence of peace. In the present article 
I intend to discuss the Hungarian episode 
in its many aspects, and make a more cursory 
examination of the situation south of the 
Danube in Europe, and in Western Asia. 

To begin at the beginning—what is the 
Hungarian question ? 

At the moment of the outbreak of the 
World War, the fifth anniversary of which 
passed last month, Hungary was a partner 
with Austria in that Dual Monarchy which 
had been reorganized in the last century on 
the simple if brutal principle that ten mil- 
lions of German-Austrians and ten millions 
of Magyars, having divided the great Haps- 
burg Empire in half, the Germans taking the 
north and the Hungarians the south, were 
free to oppress the various subject races. The 
rise of the Slav numbers had compelled the 
Austrians to make certain concessions to the 
Poles in Galicia, who in their turn exercised 
a right of constraint over several millions of 
Ruthenians in Eastern Galicia. 

The Balkan Wars, which had ended by 
the erection of a strong Serbia and the stimu- 
lation of a new Rumanian patriotic desire 
for national integration, carried an immedi- 
ate and deadly threat to Hungary. The 
Hungarian minority had, from time imme- 
morial, oppressed millions of Rumanians and 
of Southern Slavs lying along the boundaries 
of Serbia and Rumania, while Austria and 
Hungary held together other millions of 
Southern Slavs in the old Turkish provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. ‘The occasion 
of the World War, so far as Austria- 
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Hungary was concerned, was a consciousness 
of the growing separatist spirit of the South- 
ern Slavs, who now definitely sought the lib- 
eration of all Austrian and Hungarian ter- 
ritory between the Drave and the Adriatic, 
which would deprive Hungary as well as 
Austria of any access to the sea. Hungary 
was even more immediately threatened than 
Austria by the Slav renaissance, while to 
this menace there was added for Hungary 
the danger growing from the threatening 
attitude of Rumania. 

During the progress of the World War 
the Slav troops from the Adriatic provinces, 
like the Czechs to the north, practically re- 
fused to fight against the Russians and the 
Serbs. Only against the Italians did they 
really display those fighting qualities which 
had long been characteristic of their race. 
This was because they and the Italians were 
rivals for Austrian and Hungarian territory 
on the Adriatic. When Rumania entered 
the war on the Allied side Hungary was foz 
several weeks in deadly peril. Rumanian ar- 
mies flowed into Transylvania and Germany 
was compelled to send Falkenhayn and many 
German divisions to the south and these suf- 
ficed to crush Rumania as German troops 
had already conquered Serbia in the previous 
year. 

A year ago, when German hopes began 
to fail, the Hapsburg Monarchy crumbled 
to swift ruin. Allied armies not only 
reached Sofia in Bulgaria but passed the 
Danube and approached Budapest. The 
Slav provinces resolved to join the Serbs in 
that state which now rejoices in the name 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, the Croats, and 
the Slovenians, while the Rumanians, taking 
up arms again, invaded Hungary, occupied 
‘Transylvania and pressed on into the Hun- 
garian plain. 

This was the situation which the Paris 
Peace Conference had to confront. The 
Serbs on the southwest laid claim to all the 
Hungarian territory south of the Drave and 
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to a portion of the Banat. The Rumanians 
laid claim to all of the Banat, all of Transyl- 
vania, and a very considerable area to the 
north of the Banat and west of Transylvania 
inhabited in the main by Rumanian-speaking 
people. 

The first step towards restoring order, 
when the Paris Conference assembled, was 
necessarily to fix an Armistice line. So far 
as the Serbs were concerned, the Drave River 
was satisfactory, but in the case of the Ruma- 
nians there was no natural barrier on which 
to pass a line. Nevertheless, a line was fixed 
which fell far short of satisfying Rumanian 
ambitions, while it was fatal to Hungarian 
hopes. 


II. HUNGARY GOES BOLSHEVIST 


When this decision of the Paris Confer- 
ence was served upon the Karolyi govern- 
ment that government faced this dilemma: 
To agree to the Armistice line was to con- 
sent immediately to the occupation of be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent. of the old Hun- 
garian state by South Slav, Rumanian, and 
Czechoslovak armies, with the inevitable 
implication that this occupation would at no 
distant date transform itself into annexation, 
and Hungary would find itself reduced from 
a state with an area greater than Italy and 
a population of twenty-two millions, to a 
state with some six or seven millions of peo- 
ple and an area less than half of its former 
extent. It would have neither sea-coast nor 
natural frontiers. It would, in fact, be 
smaller than either Rumania or the new 
Jugo-Slavia. To refuse meant to invite an 
invasion. 

With startling rapidity the Karolyi gov- 
ernment avoided both horns of this dilemma 
by turning over control of Hungary to the 
relatively insignificant revolutionary move- 
ment headed by Bela Kun. In a word, Hun- 
gary “went Bolshevist,” not because Bolshe- 
vism had yet effected a considerable lodgment 
in Hungary, not because there was anything 
approaching the conditions which already ex- 
isted in Russia, but purely and simply in the 
hope that, faced with an extension of Bolshe- 
vism to Hungary, the Allies, in order to re- 
gain Hungary, would make concessions which 
would save some portion of the Hungarian 
estate which had been assigned to Hungary’s 
neighbors. 

It is well to recognize that, at the moment 
when Hungary did this thing, the Paris Con- 
ference had just made a gesture to Lenine, it 


had invited the Russian Bolshevists to come ° 
to Prinkipo, it had become patent that this 
invitation would not be accepted, while the 
mere issuance of the invitation had indicated 
how weak and timorous was Allied policy 
with respect of Bolshevism. The Hungarians 
calculated, and calculated correctly, that the 
sudden appearance of Bolshevism in Buda- 
pest would produce a panic in Paris. Out of 
this panic they hoped to extract concessions. 
The panic resulted. Out of the panic Ger- 
many did succeed in extracting conces- 
sions, particularly in the matter of the Polish 
frontiers. Hungary was less successful be- 
cause neither the Rumanians nor the Serbians 
had the slightest intention of abandoning 
their claims, nor were Czechoslovaks more 
willing to make concessions, and the Allies 
shrank from assuming the position of com- 
pelling their allies and friends to give up ter- 
ritory to which their claims under Mr. Wil- 
son’s formula of self-determination were at 
least arguable. 

We have had, therefore, a long period of 
anarchy and chaos in Hungary. The Hun- 
garian troops have fought the Rumanians, 
the Czechoslovaks, and the Serbs. They have 
found encouragement from the Italians, who 
were interested in anything which weakened 
the Southern Slavs. They have been helped 
by an English liking and even friendship for 
the Hungarians, which is of very old stand- 
ing, and by an unpopularity of the Ruma- 
nians which had developed as the Rumanians 
more and more indicated their purpose to fix 
their own frontiers without respect for Paris 
decisions. 

Finally, we had last month a culmination 
of the situation. ‘To restore peace and or- 
der in Europe it was absolutely essential to 
eliminate Bolshevism in Hungary. To elimi- 
nate Bolshevism it was necessary to find 
armies to defeat the Bolshevist-ccnirolled 
forces of the Hungarian Government. The 
Allies sent an ultimatum to the Bela Kun 
government demanding that it quit, and 
threatened to send armies. But at the last 
moment it found itself unable to supply the 
armies. Neither the British nor the French, 
and much less the American people, were 
ready to furnish a hundred thousand men 
to fight a campaign to overthrow Bela Kun 
or enforce the mandates of the Paris Con- 
ference, while the Bolshevist government in 
Budapest was just as responsive to the moral 
influences of Paris as a Congo cannibal would 
be to a writ of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
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III. RUMANIA INTERVENES 

But while there was developing this situa- 
tion of defiance to the Paris Conference by 
the Hungarian Government, Rumania sud- 
denly set her armies in motion on the road 
to Budapest. For this particular moment 
Rumania had been waiting. Her delegates 
had left the Paris Conference totally dis- 
satisfied with the treatment of her claims, 
both in Hungary and Russia. She was re- 
solved to enforce her demands both in Bessa- 
rabia and in Transylvania and the Banat. 
She was, in fact, occupying all of Bessarabia 
and much of Transylvania. Now that the 
Budapest government had defied the Allies, 
Rumania elected herself as the mandatory of 
the Paris Conference. 

What followed was thoroughly ridiculous. 
Bela Kun, who had successfully defied the 
Paris Conference, which had only moral in- 
fluence to exert upon him, fled abruptly when 
Rumanian armies approached Budapest, and 
his successors turned in haste to the Paris 
Conference and appealed for aid against the 
Rumanians, pointing out that Hungary had 
complied with the Allied ultimatum and 
disposed of Bela Kun. In fact, not a moral 
exhortation of the Paris Conference but the 
military pressure of the Rumanian armies had 
decided the question, and Hungary, which 
went Bolshevist—that is to say, went mad— 
for political purpose, now became sane with 
equal rapidity for the same object, passed 
from Bolshevism to reaction in a night and 
recalled a Hapsburg to direct the govern- 
ment. 

Thereupon the Allies were called upon to 
issue another ultimatum, this time to the Ru- 
manians, forbidding them to enter Budapest 
or to molest Hungary, which had now sud- 
denly become the ward of the Paris Con- 
ference, and this ultimatum reached the Ru- 
manian army in time to cheer its formal 
entry into the Hungarian capital. That it 
could prevent an occupation was unthinkable. 

We had then, after a little more than two 
years, a remarkable change of fortune. In 
December, 1916, Hungarian troops had oc- 
cupied Bucharest and shared in the system- 
atic looting of that city and of the whole of 
Rumania west of the Sereth River. Now 
Rumanian armies were in Budapest, with 
Hungary as completely at the mercy of Ru- 
mania as Rumania was in the hands of Hun- 
gary thirty months before. 

What Rumania would do when she had 
occupied Budapest was patent. The Hun- 
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garians had stripped Rumania of every rail- 


road locomotive and every piece of machin- — 


ery, of every instrument of agriculture and 


of all foodstuffs and war material that they © 


could lay their hands on. Locusts could not 
have made a cleaner sweep ‘of a country than 
they had done. That Rumania would do 
likewise was certain, particularly as in part 
she would be only resuming control of her 
own property, precisely as the French and 
Belgians were authorized, under the Treaty 
of Versailles, to take back machinery stolen 
from them during the German occupation. 

Moreover, a larger problem was instantly 
revealed. Not only was Rumania now likely 
to revenge herself for the past, but she was 
equally likely, with the power in her own 
hands, to draw her frontiers to satisfy her- 
self, the more because the Allies had already 
revealed the fact that they were unable to 
assemble armies to act against Bela Kun in 
Hungary. If the Paris Conference could 
not get troops to fight against a Bolshevist 
government in that Hungarian state which 
had been an enemy country for more than 
four years, was it likely that it could as- 
semble armies to fight against the Ruman- 
ians, who had been allies, who had fought 
gallantly, been betrayed and compelled to en- 
dure unspeakable hardships? Was it con- 
ceivable that the French army, some of whose 
officers had reorganized the Rumanian army, 
would consent to attack Rumania in order 
to enable the Paris Conference to draw the 
frontiers between Hungary and Rumania in 
accordance with Hungarian rather than Ru- 
manian aspirations ? 


IV. THE WHOLE QUESTION 


I have examined this Hungarian incident 
at this length because it raises squarely the 
whole question as to the League of Nations. 
The Rumanian course in Hungary is the first 
clear challenge, backed by. force, to the de- 
cisions of the Paris Conference—which is 
for the moment the voice of the League of 
Nations—just as the Italian outburst over 
Fiume was the first expression, unaccompa- 
nied by force or by immediate action. In 
both cases the issue is the same. The Paris 
Conference has undertaken to say, with re- 
spect of two nations recently allies of the 
powers who dominate that Conference, that 
the national aspirations of the Italian and 
the Rumanian peoples are wrong, founded 
upon imperialistic and evil principles, and 
shall not prevail. In both cases the nations 
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affected have responded with instant and un- 
_mistakable indignation and defiance. 


Fiume 
remains to all intents and purposes in Italian 
hands, and, despite the Allied notice, Ruma- 
nian troops entered Budapest and occupy all 
of the territory claimed by Rumania. 

Now, what is the Conference of Paris go- 
ing to-do about it? What is the League of 
Nations going to do about it? It can exer- 
cise a certain pressure upon Italy if it chooses. 
It can refuse foodstuffs, raw material, and 
loans. The result will be one of two things: 
either the Italian Government will make an 
immediate alliance with Germany, from 
whom Italy can get, not foodstuffs, but a 
certain amount of raw material; or starva- 
tion and industrial paralysis will produce 
revolution in Italy, with evil effects upon 
France and Great Britain. But in either 
case permanent hostility of the Italian people 
to Great Britain, France, and the United 
States is assured. A friend of mine told me 
of a letter received from Rome the other day 
which reports that on the Fourth of July 
only two American flags were flown in Rome, 
and a polite suggestion led to the lowering of 
one of them early in the day. This is a 
long distance from the enthusiasm with 
which the Italians welcomed the President 
of the United States six months earlier. Ital- 
ian soldiers have killed French in Fiume. 
Italy, which was yesterday an ally of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States, now 
feels for all three a bitterness she never had 
for Germany even during the last war. 

As to Rumania, her representatives left 
the Paris Conference several months ago 
when it declined to recognize claims which 
were at least more equitable than Italian de- 
mands in the German-speaking districts of the 
Tyrol and the Slav regions back of Trieste, 
in both of which Italian possession was rec- 
ognized by the Paris Conference. Whatever 
may be said of the Sarre Basin, French 
claims there do not as nearly conform to Mr. 
Wilson’s fourteen points as Rumanian claims 
in Bessarabia and the Banat. 

We see, then, in the case of Italy and in 
the case of Rumania that the fundamental 
conception of the League of Nations breaks 
down in the presence of nationalistic and 
racial emotions and aspirations of two na- 
tions. As far back as the time when the 
western frontiers of Germany were being 
fixed we saw it break down in the presence 
of the French demand that the Rhine should 
be a military barrier against German attack. 
This initial breakdown of the League-of- 


Nations principles was avoided when Great 
Britain and France guaranteed, subject to 
the assent of the American Senate, to come 
to the assistance of France, without condi- 
tion, if Germany should pass the Rhine. 

In other words, France, Italy, and Ru- 
mania have each challenged the whole basis 
of the League of Nations, the French on the 
ground of national security, the Italians for 
reasons of national security and racial unity, 
and the Rumanians on the principle of racial 
unity mainly. 

In the case of France we met the chal- 
lenge by offering France “something equally 
as good,” provided the United States Senate 
would endorse Mr. Wilson’s promises. But 
if the United States Senate shall reject the 
Anglo-French-American treaty, then, inevi- 
tably, we shall have again to deal with the 
French claim for the Rhine barrier, for then 
the situation will be what it was before 
President Wilson gave his pledge, and 
France, whose armies now occupy the Rhine 
barrier, will feel herself free to make that 
occupation permanent. We met the Italian 
demands for Fiume and Dalmatia by Mr. 
Wilson’s note addressed to the Italian peo- 
ple, which was a “misfire” and resulted in 
the rally of the Italian people to their own 
national aspirations. We met the Rumanian 
situation by issuing an injunction, forbidding 
the Rumanian army to enter Budapest, and 
the Rumanian army ignored the injunction. 


V. GREECE 


Now, in addition to the three complica- 
tions which [I have mentioned, a fourth has 
arisen in the case of Greece. Venizelos came 
to the Paris Conference ready to lend his 
great influence to the League-of-Nations idea, 
but determined to gain for Greece security 
from any more Bulgar invasions, and this 
security could only be found by the cession 
to Greece of the Egean coast of Thrace, in 
which the population was decidedly more 
Hellenic than Bulgar. Greece finds herself 
opposed by Italy in Epirus and in the Islands 
of the Egean. She finds also that Bulgarian 
claims to the sea-coast between the Struma 
and the Maritza rivers, which would place 
Salonica forever in jeopardy, are not only 
championed by America, who is supporting 
the Bulgarians against the Greeks as it is sup- 
porting the Hungarians against the Jugo- 
Slavs, but she finds also that the Americans 
are opposing Greek aspirations in the Egean 
exactly as they were countering Rumanian 
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ambitions in the Banat and Italian hopes at 
Fiume. 

The result was inevitable. We had re- 
cently a statement from Paris that Venizelos 
had ceased to have faith in the League of 
Nations. We had the rapidly extending 
Greek resentment at American and Allied 
attitude to Hellenic aspirations which exactly 
followed the course of similar outbursts in 
Rome and Bucharest. Why should the 
United States, which had no concern with 
the frontiers of Thrace, set its face firmly 
against the restoration to Greece of territo- 
ries which for nearly two thousand years 
had been Greek and were still inhabited 
by Greek people? Such was the question of 
Athens. Why should the American people, 
with ‘no concern as to the problems of the 
Maros and the Theiss, champion the Hunga- 
rian, recently the enemy of America, against 
the Rumanian, as recently an ally? This 
was the question of Bucharest, while for 
Rome the American position with respect to 
Fiume remains incomprehensible. 

Thus in three cases, rising one after the 
other, a collision between the theories of the 
League of Nations and the facts of national- 
ism has resulted, not in the subordination of 
nationalism to the principles of the League 
of Nations, but in the development of new 
international animosities and resentments, 
while in a fourth case, that of the Franco- 
German frontier, French acquiescence in the 
decision of the League of Nations has only 
been purchased at the price of a military alli- 
ance which is again in striking conflict with 
the underlying ideas of the League of 
Nations, 

Moreover, the Rumanian case presents 
squarely the ultimate question. Rumania 
has defied the League of Nations and occu- 
pied Budapest. Rumania has asserted the 
right to fix her frontiers with Hungary in 
accordance with what she conceives to be the 
rights of the case. Are we going to war 
with Rumania to compel her to comply? 
She will evacuate Budapest, of course. She 
will evacuate the Hungarian regions to which 
she lays no claim, taking with her whatever 
her armies have seized of machinery and 
foodstuffs, which will not suffice to replace 
similar material taken from her by Hunga- 
rian armies two and a half years ago. Shall 
we go to war to compel her to make restitu- 
tion for what she stole from Hungary, part 
of which Hungary stole from her, and all of 
which is not adequate compensation for 
Hungary’s recent stealings? 
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But if we don’t coerce Rumania how can 
we coerce Italy, whose moral claims are per- 
haps weaker but whose military force is un- 
questionably greater? And if we do not 
support the Hungarians, who have now ap- 
pealed to the Paris Conference for protection 
against the Rumanians, what attraction will 
the protection of the League of Nations 
have for any country hereafter, since it will 
have shown itself powerless alike to protect 
the weak and to restrain the strong? Will 
not the Hungarians in consequence seek to 
restore their fortunes by looking for allies 
and thus reverting to the old principle of alli- 
ance and the balance of power? 


VI. AN AMERICAN MANDATORY 
FOR CONSTANTINOPLE? 


Meantime still another problem has arisen 
which has unmistakable importance for the 
American people. The Paris Conference has 
understood that the United States would 
accept the mandatory for Constantinople, for 
Armenia, and not impossibly for the whole 
of the old Turkish Empire. The impression 
of the European representatives, when [ left 
Paris three months ago, was that America 
was already prepared, at Mr. Wilson’s sug- 
gestion, to accept the Constantinople and Ar- 
menian mandatories. During the past month 
the British Government has served notice 
upon the United States that it expects to 
withdraw its troops from Armenia and the 
Caucasus within a fixed time and asking that 
American troops replace them. 

In the same way the making of frontiers 
in Eastern Thrace, in Asia Minor, in Syria, 
and in Mesopotamia waits upon American 
decision. 

If America is prepared to accept the man- 
datory for all of the old Turkish Empire 
there will be no question of Greek claims in 
Eastern Thrace and even Greece herself 
will be prepared to waive these claims, real- 
izing that time and American occupation 
will make for Hellenism. 

The Turk, if even a fiction of his old 
Empire is preserved, may consent to an 
American organization of his state, while the 
Armenian will welcome an American rule 
with an enthusiasm which he feels for no 
other race. 

Precisely in the same way a bitter and 
dangerous dispute between the French and 
the British over the frontiers of Syria, in 
which is involved another of those secret 
treaties of so much public discussion is now 
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heard, will be automatically adjudicated if 
America agrees to take the Armenian man- 
datory, since the territory in dispute would 
naturally fall into the American sphere. 

But to accept a mandatory for the Turkish 
Empire from Constantinople to Syria and 
from Smyrna to. Erzerum would certainly 
demand an army which at the outset could 
hardly be estimated at under 100,000, and 
might have to be double the size. We 
should find ourselves in the west confronted 
by Greek claims all along the Egean coast; 
we should find ourselves in the east forever 
in the presence of a Russian resumption of 
that press southward which was only inter- 
rupted by the revolution. Between the Ci- 
lician Gates and the Upper Euphrates we 
should stand in an area where British and 
French claims conflict, while about Constan- 
tinople we should find ourselves face to face 
with Russian, Bulgarian, and Hellenic aspi- 
rations. 

If the United States declines to take Con- 
stantinople and Armenia as mandatories, in 
my judgment the whole League-of-Nations 
idea and experiment will collapse. It will 
then be necessary to partition Turkey, and 
in that partition Italy, France, and Great 
Britain among the great powers, Russia, 
when she becomes a great power again, as 
well as Bulgaria and Greece among the 
smaller nations, all have claims which have 
already led to disagreements and point the 
way ineluctibly to even greater disputes. 
There is no frontier that can be drawn 
which will separate the respective tribes of 
Asia Minor in accordance with the rights of 
self-determination or with any regard for 
the physical geography and economic neces- 
sities of the territory. Bad as was the Turk- 
ish régime, it would hardly be improved if it 
were replaced by half a dozen separate sov- 
ereignties and the creation of half a dozen 
rival spheres of influence and exploitation. 

On the other hand, if the United States 
definitely sends armies to Asia Minor and 
undertakes the reorganization of the Turk- 
ish Empire, then it assumes a moral obliga- 
tion not merely to protect the Armenians 
and the Greeks from the Turks but to pro- 
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tect the Turks as well from the Greeks and 
the Armenians, Greeks and Turks from the 
ultimate ambitions of the Italians, the Rus- 
sians, and, in a lesser degree, the French and 
the British. We shall have to say “No” 
and back our “No” by a readiness to fight if 
the Italians insist upon the occupation of 
Adalia, if the French press their claims to 
Sivas and Diabekr. We shall have to fight 
the Russians if out of Bolshevism there pres- 
ently comes a new nationalism which seeks 
the old objective of Constantinople. 


VII. Crisis 


Therefore it must be perfectly apparent 
that we are approaching a crisis and all the 
principles asserted in our new settlements 
must soon be vindicated or abandoned. The 
League of Nations, as I have pointed out, 
has already found itself four times in con- 
flict with national ambitions or national ne- 
cessities, in the case of France, Italy, Ruma- 
nia and Greece. It has so far been unable 
to make progress in Russia and the stupen- 
dous problem of the Turkish Empire waits 
upon the willingness of the United States to 
assume one of the greatest obligations which 
was ever imposed upon a people, an obliga- 


‘tion carrying with it only moral rewards 


and involving stupendous material sacrifices 
and not impossibly a considerable cost in 
American life. 

On the other side, if the Paris Conference 
cannot now vindicate its authority, if it can- 
not now protect Hungary against Rumania, 
Jugo-Slavia against Italy, if the United 
States does not accept Mr. Wilson’s treaty 
of insurance for France, then it seems inevi- 
table that we shall shortly find ourselves 
back where we were before the World War 
with momentous consequences, the first of 
which will be that the European nations, big 
and little, will once more turn to a system 
of alliances in order to obtain that immedi- 
ate security which is essential to all of them 
even at the risk of that ultimate war which 
was five years ago the final circumstance in 
the system of alliances which had been built 
up by the previous generation. 














HIGH PRICES; AND A REMEDY 


BY IRVING FISHER 


(Professor of Political Economy, Yale University) 


[In our issue for June appeared an important article by Professor Irving Fisher showing that 
there was no prospect that the existing level of high prices would be likely to move downward 


in the near future. 


solution for the problem of the shifting value of the dollar. 
spiration, but the result of. years of study and of open discussion. 


In the present article, this eminent authority boldly advocates a fundamental 


His remedy is not an overnight in- 
Professor Fisher has recently 


made many addresses, and much of the material of the present article has been presented to critical 


audiences, first at Yale and then before groups of bankers and business men. 


Not a few men of 


practical experience and of the highest authority agree with Professor Fisher’s views and consider 


his plan entirely feasible—Tue Epiror.] 


HE increase in wages secured by the 

Railway Brotherhoods three years ago 
has been neutralized by the subsequent rise 
of prices and the Brotherhoods are now 
again demanding legislative help. This 
time, doubtless to fix attention on the reason 
which, as they believe, justifies their demand, 
they ask not for higher money wages but 
for a lower cost of living. 

The fear of a Railway tie-up precipitated 
the present frantic discussion over the high 
cost of necessities. Accordingly, the Presi- 
dent on August 8 addressed Congress on the 
subject. The most significant part of his 
message was that in which he showed by 
figures that the high prices ‘“‘are not justi- 
fied by a shortage in supply, either present 
or prospective.” For instance, although the 
supply of creamery butter had increased in 
a year 129 per cent., its price advanced from 
41 cents to 53 cents per pound. 

Unfortunately, the President does not try 
to apply this fundamental fact to reach a 
correct diagnosis of the situation. He con- 
tents himself with echoing the popular out- 
cry against “profiteering.”. Doubtless profi- 
teering can be mitigated, and it is devoutly 
to be hoped that it will be and that its real 
extent will -be laid bare. But, on the basis of 
the known movements of retail and whole- 
sale prices and other known facts, it is clear 
that the public has greatly exaggerated the 
importance of profiteering and has mistaken 
what is an effect of rising prices for their 
cause. 

Consequently, no amount of control or of 
punishment for profiteering can materially 
change the general level of prices. No rem- 
edy based on a false diagnosis will cure the 
patient. ; 

Two days after the President’s address 
Mr. Harding, Governor of the Federal Re- 
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serve Board, in reply to a request from the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, gave very interesting and illumina- 
ting facts, regarding our currency expan- 
sion (from $4,100,000,000, at the beginning 
of the war to $5,100,000,000, at its close). 
He exculpates the Federal Reserve System 
by showing that half of the increase in Fed- 
eral Reserve Notes was in substitution for 
gold. The other half, he claims, is due to 
higher wages and prices, and not they to it. 
In this, he is, I believe, mistaken. Of course, 
a banker finds need of more Federal Re- 
serve Notes when pay rolls are increased ; 
but why are pay rolls increased? Because 
wages are chasing the High Cost of Living. 
And the High Cost of Living is what we 
are trying to explain! So we find ourselves 
just where we started. 

Governor Harding seems intent on de- 
fending the banking system of which he is 
the head. I would not, for a moment, lay 
the blame for the “H. C. of L.” on that 
system. But Governor Harding’s statement 
does not go down to the fundamental rela- 
tionship of money to prices. He says, as to 
gold, “The board assumes that it is recog- 
nized that no legislation is necessary.” The 
truth is that our inflation is chiefly due to 
the billion dollars of gold which the war 
brought us from Europe. 


The present war will go down in his- 
tory as probably the greatest destabilizer of 
price levels the world has known. 

Prices in North America are double what 
they were before the war and in Europe 
more than double—in some countries prob- 
ably more than tenfold. 

We now possess, as we did not in the 
Civil War, a device for measuring the ave- 
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rage change in prices. This is what is 
known as an “index number.” 

Thus, if one commodity has risen 4 per 
cent. since last month, and another 10 per 
cent., the average rise of the two is midway 
between 4 per cent and 10 per cent., or 7 
per cent. It is 4+ 10+2=—7. If we 
call the price level of the two articles last 
month 100 per cent., then 107 per cent. is 
the “index number” for the prices of the two 
articles this month. ‘The same principle, of 
course, applies to any number of commodities. 

Many different systems of index numbers 
are now before the public—such as those of 
Bradstreet, Dun, Gibson, the Annalist, the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Canadian Department of Labor, the 
London Economist, the London Statist, and 
the British Board of Trade. The present 
index number of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics covers 300 commodities. 

The Index Number of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the best Index 
Number we have, shows an average price 
level in 1918 of 196 for wholesale prices 
and 168 for retail prices of food on the basis 
of 100 per cent. for 1913, the year before 
the war; showing that wholesale prices 
have, on the average, almost exactly doubled. 
‘The index number for wholesale (March) 
is also 200 and for retail (April) 182. 

Going back to 1896, we find the index 
number of wholesale prices was 67. That 
is, the level of wholesale prices has risen 
almost exactly threefold (67 to 196) since 
that date and is now almost exactly the same 
as under the depreciated greenback standard 
in 1865. 

Putting it another way, as compared 
with the biggest dollar we ever had, that of 
1896, our present dollar will buy only as 
much as 35 cents would then buy, so in 
comparison, therefore, our present dollar al- 
most literally “looks like thirty cents.” 

Why are prices so high? Will they drop? 
Can they be stabilized? 


Monetary Factors 


The truth is that the chief causes of the 
rise of prices in war time are monetary. 

It is almost invariably true that the great 
price movements of history are chiefly mone- 
tary. This is shown, in the first place, by 
the fact that countries of like monetary 
standards have like price movements. ‘Thus 
—to consider gold-standard countries — 
there has usually been a remarkable family 
resemblance between the curves representing 
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the rise and fall of the index numbers of the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Scandinavia, Germany, 
Austria and Italy. Again, the price move- 
ments in silver countries show a strong like- 
ness, as in India and China between 1873 
and 1893. 

On the other hand, we find a great con- 
trast between gold and silver countries or 
between any countries which have different 
monetary standards. 

In the present war the data are still too 
meager to enable us to express all the rela- 
tions in exact figures, but we may arrange 
the different countries in the approximate 
order in which their prices have risen. The 
order of the nations corresponds, in general, 
with the order in which the currency in 
those nations has been inflated by paper—as 
well as with the order in which their mone- 
tary units have depreciated in the foreign 
exchange markets. 

This order—of ascending prices and of in- 
flated currency—is as follows, beginning 
with the least rise and inflation: India, 
ziustralia, New Zealand, United States, 
Canada, Japan, Sweden, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Italy, Holland, England, Norway, 
France, Germany, Austria, and Russia. 

The ups and downs of prices correspond 
with the ups and downs of the money sup- 
ply. Throughout history this has been so. 

The present war furnishes important ex- 
amples of this. In the United States the 
curve for the quantity of money in circula- 
tion and the curve for the index number of 
prices run continuously parallel, the price 
curve following the money curve after a lag 
of one to three months. It was in August, 
1915, that the quantity of money in the 
United States began its rapid increase. One 
month later prices began to shoot upward, 
keeping almost exact pace with the quantity 
of money. In February, 1916, money sud- 
denly stopped increasing, and two or three 
months later prices stopped likewise. Sim- 
ilar striking correspondences have continued 
to occur with an average lag between the 
money cause and the price effect of about 
one and three-quarters months. 

On the whole, the money in circulation 
in the United States rose from three and 
one-third billions in 1913 to five and a half 
billions in 1918, and bank deposits from 
thirteen to twenty-five billions, both approx- 
imately corresponding to the rise in prices. 

Taking a worldwide view, the money in 
circulation in the world outside of Russia 
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has increased during the war from fifteen 
billions to forty-five billions and the bank 
deposits in fifteen principal countries from 
twenty-seven billions to seventy-five billions. 
That is, both money and deposits have 
trebled ; and prices, on the average, have per- 
haps trebled also. 

The Bolsheviki are a law unto themselves. 
They have issued eighty billion dollars of 
paper money, or more than the circulation 
in all the rest of the world put together. 
Consequently prices in Russia have doubt- 
less reached the sky, though no exact meas- 
ure of them, since the Bolshevist régime, is 
at hand. 

The increase of over thirty billions in the 
money of the world (outside of Russia) is, 
as O. P. Austin says, “more, in its face 
value, than all the gold and all the silver 
turned out by all the mines of all the world 
in the 427 years since the discovery of 
America.” 

The conclusion toward which the fore- 
going and other arguments lead is that in 
this war as in general in the past, the great 
outstanding disturber of the price level has 
always been money. 

Money is so much an accepted conven- 
ience in practise that it has become a great 
stumbling-block in theory. Since we talk 
always in terms of money and live in a 
money atmosphere, as it were, we become 
as unconscious of it as we do of the air we 
breathe. 

It is curious that every time inflation of 
any kind has visited a country the public has 
had to be reéducated. The evils of colonial 
and continental paper money were forgotten 
by the generation of the Civil War, and the 
evils of the greenbacks of that war were for- 
gotten by most people in the last war. 


Will Prices Drop? 


Are prices soon to drop? 

As I have stated several months back, in 
my opinion, prices are not going to fall 
much. We are on a permanently higher 
price level, and the sooner the business men 
of the country take this view and adjust 
themselves to it the sooner will they save 
themselves and the Nation from the misfor- 
tune which will come if we persist in our 
present false hope based on a false analogy 
with our Civil War experience. 

Let us examine the factors upon which 
any future price movements must depend. 

(1) Gold will not return to circulation. 
—No great effect in the direction of falling 


prices can be expected from any return of 
gold into daily circulation. Such a rever- 
sion would be contrary to monetary expe- 
rience everywhere. When people have 
learned to leave their gold and silver in the 
banks and use paper money and checks in- 
stead they will find the additional conven- 
ience so great that they will never fully 
return to the old practice. 

(2) No great outflow of gold through 
international trade.—It should be noted that 
many of the former reasons for a flow of 
gold from America abroad have disappeared. 
We used to owe Europe a huge balance of 
interest payments upon the American securi- 
ties she held. The situation is reversed to- 
day. Moreover, Europe must pay us money 
for the materials we shall send her for re- 
construction, or at least pay us interest on 
credit we shall extend her. ‘Thus our ex- 
ports will probably exceed our imports dur- 
ing the reconstruction period. We used to 
pay ocean freight money to foreign carriers; 
to-day the American merchant will keep in 
American hands tens of millions of dollars 
of ocean freight money. The huge volume 
of American tourist travel abroad, for 
whose expense we had to settle, has stopped 
and can not resume for a year at least. For 
all these reasons the lines are laid for a 
movement of gold from Europe here rather 
than for a movement of gold from America 
to Europe. 

“Yes, but,” people say, “wait until trade 
is resumed between the United States and 
Europe, then surely ‘low-priced European 
goods’ will flow over here in such enormous 
volume that they will liquidate all annual 
obligations to us in goods.” It is true that, 
ultimately, Europe must pay her obligations 
to us in goods, but it will take many years. 
Meanwhile she needs our tools, machinery, 
and raw materials for reconstruction. 

At the present time European goods 
are not “low-priced” (however little 
the money wages of European labor will 
buy). Prices in Europe since the war 
began have risen more than they have 
in the United States. 

(3) Reduction of outstanding credit— 
The chief dependence of those who predict 
lower prices is on a reduction of the super- 
structure of credit resting upon our gold 
rather than on any reduction in the volume 
of this gold itself. ‘They look for a contrac- 
tion of paper money and of the volume of 
deposits subject to check, which circulate 
throughout the country. 
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But the main cause for the present exten- 
sion of bank credit is the Liberty Loan. Sub- 
scribers for the loans have not paid for their 
bonds in full. Many of them deposit the 
bonds with the banks as security for loans 
to be repaid later. 

It is also worth keeping in mind that 
Liberty bonds and other Government securi- 
ties held here do not wholly cease being a 
source of credit expansion when the indi- 
vidual subscribers have completed their pay- 
ments on the bonds and really own them. 
These new bonds are unrivaled security for 
further borrowings from banks for commer- 
cial purposes, and they will continue to be 
so until the Government which issues them 
redeems them. 

The availability of the vast issues of war 
bonds as bases for future credit expansion, 
coupled with the fact that our banking sys- 
tem has still many unused reefs, sure to be 
taken out later, when business wishes to 
spread more sail, is the chief reason why 
prices will keep up permanently; that is, 
for many years. 

Between the period of temporary and the 
period of permanent effects, there may be a 
slight dip in the price level, say six months 
or a year from now. 

Looking into the still more remote future, 
there will be in Europe, particularly on the 
Continent, a vast increase in deposit banking. 
The need of the governments there for 
funds during war times hastened the intro- 
duction of deposit banking. Money went 
out of circulation into bank vaults, and 
there became the basis for circulating 
credits. This means a new habit which 
will lead to a great currency expansion. 
Far-away countries, like India and China, 
are also learning to use deposit banking. It 
is as if a new source of gold supply had 
been discovered. What has been discovered 
is a new way of using the gold supply. 

The world, during the course of the war, 
has thus started, or has hastened, an equiva- 
lent of the price revolution of the sixteenth 
century. 


What of It? 


If, for each one of us, the rise of income 
were to keep up exactly with the rise in 
cost of living, then the high cost of living 
would have no terrors; it would be merely 
on paper. But no such perfect adjustment 
ever occurs or can occur. Outstanding con- 
tracts and understandings in terms of money 
make this out of the question. 
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Consider a working girl who put a hun- 
dred dollars in the savings-bank in 1913. 
To-day, if she has allowed it to accumulate 
at interest, she has $120. But when she 
tries to spend this $120, she finds that things 
cost nearly double what they did in 1913. 
Thus she gets for her entire $120 to-day 
much less than she could haye bought for 
her original $100 at the beginning. After 
five years of self-denial, where is her re- 
ward, her interest? She has been (without 
the intention of anybody) cheated out of 
all her interest and much, even, of her 
principal through the depreciation of the 
“dollars” in terms of which her savings-bank 
account has been kept! The bondholder is 
in the same plight. If he has been “living 
on his interest” the purchasing power of his 
principal has been decreasing, so that really, 
although without knowing it, he has been 
living on capital. 

Trust funds, philanthropic foundations, 
hospitals and endowed universities have real- 
ly lost almost half the value of their pre- 
war endowment during the war, for their 
funds were invested in bonds. 

Likewise the salaried men and the wage- 
earners suffer—that is, the cost is borne by 
those with relatively “fixed” incomes. 

The kernel of the matter is that those 
who made the greatest sacrifices because of 
the war were not those who paid over the 
taxes but those having so called “fixed” or 
relatively fixed incomes. This great class— 
bondholders, salaried men and wage-earn- 
ers—have often had to sacrifice almost half 
their real income or purchasing power. This 
was their indirect tax and was far more 
burdensome than any direct war taxes. 

The truth is, the war was largely paid 
for, not by taxes or loans but by the High 
Cost of Living. The result is that the ef- 
fort to avoid discontent of taxpayers has 
created or rather aggravated the discontent 
over high prices. Every rise in the cost of 
living brings new recruits to the labor mal- 
contents who feel victimized by society and 
have come to hate society. 

They cite, in their indictment, the high 
price of necessities and the high profits of 
certain great corporations, both of which 
they attribute, not to the aberrations of our 
monetary yardstick but to deliberate plun- 
dering by “profiteers” or a social system of 
“exploitation.” They grow continually 
more suspicious and nurse an imaginary 
grudge against the world. We are being 
threatened by more quack remedies—revo- 
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lutionary socialism, syndicalism, and Bolshe- 
vism. Radicalism rides on the wave of high 
prices. 

As a matter of fact, the real wages in 
1918, that is, their purchasing power, was 
only 80 per cent. of the real wages of 1913. 
That is, while the retail prices of food ad- 
vanced 68 per cent., wages in money ad- 
vanced only 30 per cent. ‘The real wages 
of 1913 were in turn less than in earlier 
years. 

Thus there is, now, and long has been, 
a real basis for labor discontent. 

Lord D’Abernon, in a recent speech in 
the House of Lords, says: “I am convinced 
and cannot state too strongly my belief that 
80 per cent. of our present industrial 
troubles and our Bolshevikism which is so 
great a menace to Europe are due to this 
enormous displacement in the value of 
money.” 

When the history of this war is written, 
it may well be that we shall find that the 
growing popular unrest caused, just before 
the war, by the high cost of living, the at- 
mosphere of suspicion engendered, and the 
desire for relief through a policy of com- 
mercial expansion, had something to do in 
giving a pretext for, if not causing, the 
great war itself. In fact, before the war, 
rising costs of living were manufacturing 
socialists all over the world, including Ger- 
many, and the German Government may 
have weighed, as one of the expected dynas- 
tic advantages of war, the suppression of the 


growing internal class struggle which this — 


high cost of living was bringing on apace. 
Remedies 


What can be done about it? So far as 
the past is concerned, comparatively little. 
Bygones must largely be bygones. So far 
as wages and salaries are concerned, the 
remedy must be to raise them rather than to 
lower the High Cost of Living. While 
some kinds of work have had excessive 
wages during the war, this has not been 
true in general, public opinion to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. I quite agree with 
Mr. Gompers that the wage level should 
not be lowered if it could. On the con- 
trary, it should be raised to catch up with 
prices, just as was done after the Civil War. 
But in regard to contracts little relief for 
past injuries can be expected. We would 
best use the past as a lesson for the future. 
That is what I understand by “reconstruc- 
tion.” 


The real culprit being the dollar, the real 
remedy is to fix the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

The plan I shall here outline has received 
the approval of a large number of leading 
economists, business men, and organizations, 
including President Hadley of Yale; a com- 
mittee of economists appointed to consider 
the purchasing power of money in relation 
to the war; Frank A. Vanderlip, former 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York; George Foster Peabody, Fed- 
eral Reserve banker of New York; John 
Perrin, Federal Reserve Agent of San Fran- 
cisco; Henry L. Higginson, the veteran 
banker of Boston; Roger W. Babson, a stat- 
istician; John Hays Hammond, mining 
engineer; John V. Farwell, of Chicago, 
member of the Yale Corporation; United 
States Senator Robert L. Owen, one of the 
authors of the Federal Reserve Act; Ex- 
Senator Shafroth; the late Senator New- 
lands; Sir David Barbour, one of the orig- 
inators of the Indian gold exchange stand- 
ard; the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce; 
the Society of Polish Engineers;.the New 
England Purchasing Agents’ Association. 
The American Federation of Labor has 
voted to investigate such plans. 

A book on this plan is now in press 
(Macmillan). 

Our dollar is now simply a fixed weight 
of gold—a unit of weight, masquerading as 
a unit of value. A twentieth of an ounce 
of gold is no more truly a unit of value or 
general purchasing power than a pound of 
sugar or a dozen eggs. It is almost as ab- 
surd to define a unit of value, or general 
purchasing power, in terms of weight as to 
define a unit of length in terms of weight. 
We would scarcely define a yardstick as 
any stick which weighs an ounce! 

What good does it do us to be assured 
that our dollar weighs just as much as ever? 
Does this fact help us in the least to bear 
the high cost of living? We complain of 
the dollar, and justly, that it will not go as 
far as it used to. 

We want a dollar which will always buy 
the same aggregate quantity of bread, butter, 
beef, bacon, beans, sugar, clothing, fuel, and 
the other essential things that we spend it 
for. What is needed is to stabilize or stand- 
ardize the dollar just as we have already 
standardized the yardstick, the pound 
weight, the bushel basket, the pint cup, the 
horse-power, the volt, and, indeed, all the 
units of commerce except the dollar. 
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All these units of commerce have passed 
through the evolution from the rough and 
ready units of primitive times to the accu- 
rate ones of to-day, when modern science 
puts the finest possible point on measure- 
ments of all kinds. Once the yard was de- 
fined, in a rough and ready way, as the 
girth of the chieftain of the tribe and was 
called a gird. Later it was the length of 
the arm of Henry the First, later the length 
of a bar of iron in the Tower of London, 
and still later a certain fraction of a more 
exact metal meter in Paris. 

Except the dollar, none of the old rough 
and ready units are any longer considered 
good enough for modern business. The dol- 
lar is the only survival of those primitive 
crudities. Imagine the modern American 
business man tolerating a yard defined as 
the girth of the President of the United 
States! Suppose contracts in yards of cloth 
to be now fulfilled which had been made 
in Mr. Taft’s administration! 

We tolerate our erratic dollar only be- 
cause the havoc it plays is laid to other 
agencies. If its victims knew the truth 
about the dollar it would be put in a.strait- 
jacket at the very next session of Congress. 

In order to secure a dollar constant in its 
purchasing power over goods in general, it 
should, in effect, be a composite of those 
very goods in general. For instance, we 
might imagine a composite commodity dol- 
lar consisting of 2 board feet of lumber; 
1/20 of a bushel of wheat; 14 of a pound 
of meat; 30 pounds of coal; 1 pound of 
sugar; 1 ounce of butter; one egg; 1/100 
of a pair of shoes, etc. 

That assortment would always cost a 
dollar simply because a dollar is that assort- 
ment. In short, it would be just as simple 
then to keep the price of the composite pack- 
age of say 100 commodities invariable (how- 
ever widely its constituents might vary 
among themselves) as it is now to keep the 
price of gold invariable. The price of that 
composite would always be a dollar, just 
as to-day the price of gold is always $20.67 
an ounce. 

Perhaps some scornful critic is now eager 
to point out haw inconvenient, not to say 
grotesque, such a dollar would be if it were 
in circulation or were used for export or 
import. With its 30 pounds of coal, it is 
far too heavy to carry; with its wood and 
hay, it is far too bulky for the pocket; its 
solitary egg would spoil; while to divide 
a pair of shoes into a hundred parts would 
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ruin them. Gold is to be preferred because 
it is imperishable, easily divisible, easily 
portable, and easily salable. 

And these are precisely the attributes 
which led us to select gold; and not, as some 
people mistakenly assume, any attribute of 
stability. 


How to Stabilize the Dollar, Wages, Prices 


By all means, then, let us keep the metal 
gold for the good ‘attributes it ‘has—port- 
ability, durability, divisibility, salability— 
but let us correct its instability, so that one 
dollar of it will at all times buy approx- 
imately that composite basketful of goods. 
Money to-day has two great functions. It 
is a medium of exchange and it is a standard 
of value. Gold was chosen because it was 
a good medium, not because it was a good 
standard. 

And so, because our ancestors found a 
good medium of exchange, we now find 
ourselves saddled with a bad standard of 
value!) The problem before us is to retain 
gold as a good medium and yet to make it 
into a good standard;-not to abandon the 
gold standard but to rectify it; not to rid 
ourselves of the gold -dollar but to make it 
conform in purchasing power to the compo- 
site or goods-dollar. 

Under the plan here to be presented, gold 
is retained as the ultimate means of redemp- 
tion. There would be essentially the same 
mechanism by which gold freely enters or 
leaves the circulation. But the gold dollar 
would become a standard of value instead 
of a standard of weight. We now have a 
gold standard that is forever fluctuating. It 
is a gold standard with the “standard” left 
out! The proposal is really to put the 
standard into the gold standard—to stand- 
ardize the dollar. 

The method of rectifying the gold stand- 
ard consists in suitably varying the weight 
of the gold dollar. The gold dollar is now 
fixed in weight and therefore variable in 
purchasing power. What we need is a gold 
dollar fixed in purchasing power and there- 
fore variable in weight. I do not think that 
any sane man, whether or not he accepts the 
theory of money which I accept, will deny 
that the weight of gold in a dollar has a 
great deal to do with its purchasing power. 
More gold will buy more goods. ‘There- 
fore more gold than 25.8 grains will, bar- 
ring counteracting causes, buy more goods 
than 25.8 grains will buy. If to-day the 
dollar, instead of being 25.8 grains, or about 
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one-twentieth of an ounce, of gold, were an 
ounce or a pound or a ton of gold, it would 
surely buy more than it does now, which is 
the same thing as saying that the price level 
would be lower than it is now. 

A Mexican gold dollar weighs about half 
as much as ours and has less purchasing 
power. If Mexico should adopt the same 
dollar that we have and that Canada has, 
no one could doubt that its purchasing 
power would rise—that is, the price level in 
Mexico would fall. Since, then, the heavier 
or the lighter the gold dollar is the more or 
the less is its purchasing power, it follows 
that, if we add new grains of gold to the 
dollar just fast enough to compensate for the 
loss in the purchasing power of each grain, 
or vice versa, take away gold to compensate 
for a gain, we shall have a fully “compen- 
sated dollar,” stationary instead of fluctua- 
ting, when judged by its purchasing power. 

But how, it will be asked, is it possible, 
in practise, to change the weight of the gold 
dollar? The feat is certainly not impossible, 
for it has often been accomplished. We 
ourselves have changed the weight of our 
gold dollar twice—once in 1834, when the 
gold in the dollar was reduced 7 per cent., 
and again in 1837, when it was increased 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. If we can change 
it once or twice a century, we can change it 
once or twice a month! 


Abolish Gold Coin 


And if we circulate paper representatives 
of gold exclusively, instead of including any 
gold coins, these frequent changes in the 
weight of the gold dollar can be made even 
more easily than the occasional changes were 
made which history records. In actual fact, 
gold now circulates almost entirely through 
“vellowbacks,” for gold certificates. The 
gold itself, often not in the form of coins at 
all but of “bar gold,” lies in the Government 
vaults. 

A bar of gold nine-tenths fine weighing 
25,800 grains is just as properly to be called 
one thousand dollars of 25.8 grains each as 
if that bar were cut up into a hundred sep- 
arate pieces and each were: stamped into a 
ten-dollar gold piece. The thousand gold 
dollars already exist embedded or welded 
together in that gold bar, while the right of 
ownership in them circulates in the form of 
the paper “‘yellowbacks.” 

It would, therefore, be a little more than 
expressing in law an existing custom if gold 
coins were abolished altogether. 


The abolition of gold coin would make no 
material change in the present situation. 
Gold would, just at present, be brought by 
the gold miner to the mint or the assay office 
or other Government depository, and he 
would, just as at present, receive paper 
tokens or yellowbacks in return. This sale 
of gold to the Government for yellowbacks 
—that is, this free deposit—is really the 
essence of the so-called “free coinage.” It 
is thus that gold gets into circulation, 
through its representatives, the yellowbacks. 

Moreover, the gold in the Treasury 
would serve, just as at present, for the re- 
demption of the gold certificates. The 
jeweler, or gold exporter, would, just as at 
present, obtain gold for his purposes by ex- 
changing yellowbacks for gold at the 
Treasury. 

Thus free coinage (or deposit) and free 
redemption would go on substantially as at 
present, the one increasing and the other de- 
creasing the volume of certificates—that is, 
the virtual gold in circulation. The essen- 
tial mechanism of our gold-standard system 
may be pictured as a lake of gold in circula- 
tion in the form of yellowbacks fed by “‘free 
coinage” (or deposit) by miners, and 
drained by free redemption, or withdrawal 
by jewelers or exporters. 

If gold thus circulated only in the form 
of paper representatives it would evidently 
be possible to vary at will the weight of the 
gold dollar without any such annoyance or 
complication as would arise from the exist- 
ence of coins. The Government would 
simply vary the quantity of gold bullion 
which it would exchange for a paper dollar 
—the quantity it would give or take at a 
given time. As readily as a grocer can vary 
the amount of sugar he will give for a dol- 
lar, the Government could vary the amount 
of gold it would give for a dollar. To-day 
the Government will give 25.8 grains of 
gold bullion to the jeweler or exporter for 
each dollar of certificates he pays in; next 
month it might give 26 grains or only 24 
grains, 

But, it will now be asked, what criterion 
is to guide the Government in making these 
changes in the dollar’s weight? Am I pro- 
posing that some Government official should 
be authorized to mark the dollar up or down 
according to his own caprice? Most cer- 
tainly not. A definite and simple criterion 
for the required adjustments is at hand— 
the now familiar “index number” of prices. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, which now 
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publishes an index number, the Bureau of 
Standards, or other suitable Government of- 
fice would be required to publish this number 
at certain stated intervals, say monthly. 


Change the Gold Dollar Monthly 


That is, each month the bureau would 
calculate from current market prices how 
much would have to be paid for the com- 
posite basket of goods. This figure it would 
publish and proclaim; and this figure would 
then afford the needed official sanction to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to change the 
rating of the gold dollar—that is, to change 
the amount of gold which the mint would 
give or take for a gold certificate, and thus 
increase or diminish the purchasing power 
of that certificate. 

If, for instance, the index number repre- 
senting the current price of our composite 
basket of goods is found to be 1 per cent. 
above the ideal par—that is, above the one 
dollar price it had at first—this fact will in- 
dicate that the purchasing power of the 
dollar has gone down; and this fact will be 
the signal and authorization for an increase 
of 1 per cent. in the weight of the gold 
dollar. What is thereby added to the pur- 
chasing power of the gold dollar will be au- 
tomatically registered in the purchasing 
power of its circulating certificate. 

If you ask how I know that this 1 per 
cent. increase in the weight of the gold dol- 
lar is just sufficient to drive the index num- 
ber back to par, I answer that I don’t know, 
any more than I know, when the steering 
wheel of an automobile is turned, that it 
will prove to have been turned just enough 
and not too much. Many things may inter- 
fere in a month. But if the correction is 
not enough, or if it is too much, the index 
number next month will tell the story. Ab- 
solutely perfect correction is impossible, but 
any imperfection will continue to reap- 
pear and so cannot escape ultimate cor- 
rection. 

Suppose, for instance, that next month 
the index number is found to remain un- 
changed at 101. Then the dollar is at once 
loaded an additional 1 per cent. And if, 
next month, the index number is, let us say, 
10014. (that is, one-half of 1 per cent. above 
par), the one-half of 1 per cent. will call 
for a third addition to the dollar’s weight, 


this time of one-half of 1 per cent. And so, 
as long as the index number persists in stay- 
ing even a little above par, the dollar will 
continue to be loaded each month, until, if 
necessary, it weighs an ounce or a ton, for 
that matter. But, of course, long before it 
can become so heavy, the additional weight 
will become sufficient; so that the index 
number will be pushed back to par—that is, 
the circulating certificate will have its pur- 
chasing power restored. 


Summary 


This plan would put a stop, once for all, 
to a terrible evil which for centuries has 
vexed the world, the evil of dislocating con- 
tracts and monetary understandings. All 
contracts, at present, though nominally car- 
ried out, are really tampered with as truly 
as if false weights and measures were used 
for delivering coal or grain. Business, now 
periodically disturbed by the pranks of our 
mischievous dollar, would be put on a 
securer foundation than ever before; for the 
greatest and most universal uncertainty or 
gamble, all the more disastrous because un- 
seen—the gamble in gold—would be re- 
moved. 

The world is now looking to us, as never 
before, for leadership. It is our golden op- 
portunity to set world standards. If we 
adopt a stable standard of value, it seems 
certain that other nations, as fast as they 
can straighten out their affairs, resume spe- 
cie payments, and secure, again, stable pars 
of exchange, will follow our example. After 
gold and silver fell apart in 1873, the na- 
tions, one after another, adopted the common 
standard of gold; and now, after the falling 
asunder of all the pars of international ex- 
change from this world war, the new order 
will probably be set by whatever nation first 
seizes the opportunity and takes the lead. 

The more the evidence in the case is 
studied the deeper will grow the public con- 
viction that our shifting dollar is respon- 
sible for colossal social wrongs and is all the 
more at fault because these wrongs are usual- 
ly attributed to other causes. When the in- 
telligent public who can apply the remedy 
realize this, action will follow and we shall 
secure a boon for all future generations, a 
true standard for contracts, a_ stabilized 


dollar. 














RISING PRICES AND SECURITY 
VALUES 


BY BYRON W. HOLT 


APIDLY rising prices are a_ most 

powerful revolutionary force in com- 
merce, industry, society, and politics. They 
play havoc with interest rates, realty values, 
operating costs, and incomes. They pro- 
duce great changes in the distribution of 
wealth. They promote speculation, extrava- 
gance, and thriftlessness. 

In 1906, in “The Gold Supply and Pros- 
perity,” I said: 

Rising prices of commodities and property en- 
courage speculation in commodities, stocks and 
real estate and discourage honest industry. A 
prolonged period of rapidly rising prices is rea- 
sonably certain to become a period of unrest, dis- 
content, agitation, strikes, riots, rebellions, and 
wars. 


This was written in 1906 after the price 
level had, as a result of gold depreciation, 
risen about 40 per cent. in ten years. At 
Chautauqua, on July 13, 1914 (when prices 
were about 60 per cent. higher than in 
1896), I said that because the effects of rising 
prices are cumulative “the radicalism of the 
next decade will probably exceed that of any 
decade in the world’s history.” 

These statements and predictions were 
postulated on gold depreciation and the ex- 
pectation that prices would continue to ad- 
vance for ten years at an average rate of 2 
to 3 per cent. a year. 

The predictions of 1906 and 1914 would 
probably have been verified even if the 
world war had not occurred and caused 
prices to advance 129 per cent. from August 
1, 1914, to August 1, 1919, according to 
Bradstreet’s index number of prices. 

This unexpected, and perhaps unparal- 
leled, advance in prices has shaken the indus- 
trial, commercial, financial, and_ political 
world as it was never before shaken; has 
produced seething discontent and labor and 
political disturbances; and has to-day made 
the high cost of living the paramount ques- 
tion in all the nations of the earth. If 
prices continue to advance as rapidly as they 
have been advancing in the last three months 
(16 per cent), the score or more of minor 
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wars now disturbing Europe may develop 
into another major war, even before the 
peace treaty is ratified or the League of Na- 
tions is born. 

Necessarily, then, so powerful and revo- 
lutionary a force as is a prolonged period of 
rapidly rising prices, must greatly affect se- 
curity values. Generally speaking, it depre- 
ciates the values and prices of bonds and 
preferred stocks, and appreciates the values 
and prices of common stocks. The ex- 
ceptions as to stocks are, however, very 
numerous. 


Why Interest Rates Rise 


When prices are rising rapidly there is a 
great demand for money to invest in prop- 
erty that is appreciating in value. Such 
property includes not only the commodities 
themselves but land, buildings, machinery, 
mines, docks, ships, cars, etc. When these 
are rising rapidly in value every one whose 
eyes are open is borrowing money from 
those who are blind to the speculative oppor- 
tunities that exist. 

Thus, wide-awake manufacturers and 
merchants are borrowing money with which 
to buy more materials and goods than they 
need for immediate use. Farmers are buy- 
ing more land, and real-estate men more lots 
and houses than they need. Everybody is 
speculating in commodities and opportuni- 
ties of production and is trying to get ahead 
of everybody else. The monopoly and fore- 
stalling game goes on at an _ accelerating 
speed as prices rise faster and faster. 

It is evident that the more rapidly prices 
are rising the greater will be the speculative 
demand for money and the higher will be 
the rates of interest. Money rates are near- 
ly always high in periods of rising prices, 
and low in periods of falling prices. 

Long-continued high money rates mean 
low prices for bonds and preferred stocks. 
It is largely because prices have risen more 
rapidly in the last three years than ever be- 
fore and interest rates have been extremely 
high that many good bonds and preferred 
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RISING PRICES AND SECURITY VALUES 


have sold at record low prices, 


stocks 
since 1916, and are now not far from their 


bottom prices. ‘They are not likely to ad- 
vance much until permanently lower inter- 
est rates are in sight. Interest rates will not 
decline much until prices cease to rise 
rapidly. If, however, prices were stabilized, 
interest rates and the prices of bonds and 
stocks with fixed incomes would quickly 
tend toward normal. 

The rise of prices due to more and 
cheaper money is accentuated by specula- 
tion or “profiteering.” A land craze is now 
raging in the West. Many farms in lowa 
have risen $100 an acre in four months. 
Some of them are being bought and sold 
several times a month on 5 and 10 per cent. 
margins. Thousands of land, food, and 
clothing speculators are to-day riding in 
limousines, smoking expensive cigars and 
living riotously and extravagantly on their 
paper or speculative profits. Because specu- 
lation is being overdone there will be a col- 
lapse some day. It is not certain that this day 
will be postponed by all of the belated efforts 
of politicians to reduce the high cost of liv- 
ing. The situation calls for statesmen and 
economists. Further meddling with economic 
laws may result in more harm than good. 


Why Some Stocks Rise 


Of course, when property values are ris- 
ing rapidly the common stocks of corpora- 
tions that own these properties tend to ad- 
vance. If, as is usually the case, the prop- 
erties are mortgaged, the common stocks 
will, other things being equal, advance not 
only to keep pace with the rise in the prop- 
erty but to offset the shrinkage in the value 
of the bonds. Thus, if a corporation with 
$1,000,000 of bonds and $1,000,000 of 
stock owned lands or mines that were worth 
$2,000,000 in 1915, and its lands or mines 
have since doubled in value, the present 
value of the stock is $3,000,000. The great 
rise in industrial stocks in the last three 
years is largely accounted for by the in- 
creased equities resulting from higher prices 
for real property. 

The common stocks that have not ad- 
vanced in price are mostly those of public- 
service and of gold-mining corporations, the 
prices of whose products or services are fixed 
by law or custom. These include the stocks 
of railroads, street railways, gas, water, 
electric-light, telephone corporations, etc., 
none of which are free, as are most manu- 
facturing and producing corporations, to ad- 
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vance the prices of what they have to sell 
and, in this way, to recoup their losses from 
increasing costs of operation. 

The great declines in the prices of the 
stocks of our railroads and street railways, 
in the last few years, are due to the inability 
of these corporations to offset their increased 
labor and material costs by higher prices for 
their products. A large proportion of our 
street railways, whose fares have not been 
increased, are now in the hands of receivers. 
A very large percentage of our railroads 
would now be bankrupt, if the Government 
had not advanced rates 25 per cent. and 
guaranteed net earnings far above those actu- 
ally being realized. 

It may be opportune to suggest some of 
the more important ways in which rising 
prices affect security values. Because the 
prices of bonds decline and the prices of most 
industrial stocks advance under the influence 
of rising prices, those who invested care- 
fully and cautiously in 1914 have lost 
heavily during the last three years, while 
those who have been reckless and have spec- 
ulated in industrial stocks have rapidly 
grown rich. ‘Those who borrowed freely 
and went into debt in order to buy indus- 
trial stocks or tangible property have pros- 
pered, while those who saved and loaned 
money have, through the shrinkage in the 
value of the dollars loaned, really lost a 
large part of their savings. In this way ris- 
ing prices, by decreasing the incomes from 
“safe” investments in high-grade bonds and 
preferred stocks and by increasing the profits 
of speculators, encourage extravagance, 
recklessness, thriftlessness, and dishonesty. 

Rising prices work to the advantage of 
the debtors—the rich—and to the disad- 
vantage of the creditors—the middle class. 
All who have money in savings or other 
banks or who hold insurance policies are 
creditors. There are, perhaps, three times 
as many creditors as debtors. 

The wage and salary-earning class also 
suffers when prices rise, for wages and sal- 
aries (especially the salaries of teachers, 
policemen, etc.) do not advance as fast as do 
prices. Discontent is thus engendered. 

Instability in the dollar makes business 
a gamble and leads to uncertainty and inse- 
curity. Stability, if it can be secured by 
Professor Fisher’s standardized dollar, or in 
any other way, would, as I believe, soon 
quiet the present discontent, stop baneful 
speculation and extravagance, and lead the 
world back to thrift and contentment. 











THE PLUMB PLAN AND THE 
RAILWAYS 


AN ANALYSIS AND A CRITICISM 


N August 2 Representative Sims intro- 

duced into Congress the bill providing 
for the so-called “Plumb Plan” for railway 
control, backed by the fourteen unions of 
railway employees (numbering _ nearly 
2,000,000 members) and endorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

More than thirty different plans for the 
disposition and control of the railways had 
already been presented to Congress, but not 
all of them put together have aroused nearly 
so much attention and discussion as_ this 
strongly-urged proposal of the railroad 
workers. Both the manner of presentation 
and the substance of the plan gave the 
country a distinct shock. One railway union 
oficial announced through the newspapers 
that if this revolutionary plan were not ac- 
cepted, the workers would tie up the roads 
so that they would never run again. It is 
only fair to say that this threat was repu- 
diated by other labor leaders. 

The presentation of the “Plumb Plan” 
was accompanied by demands for huge in- 
creases in wages for practically all classes of 
railway employees, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to about $800,000,000 a year. With- 
out waiting for an answer to these demands, 
in some cases without even presenting them, 
certain classes of railway workers, chiefly 
shopmen, went on strike, to the number—ac- 
cording to union officials—of 250,000. 


Traffic Held Up by Strikes 


Railroad trafic in New England and 
parts of the South and of the Middle West 
was thrown into a state of confusion, and 
more than two weeks after the question was 
raised had made but little progress toward 
normal conditions. This was the first oc- 
casion on which all the railroad employees 
have simultaneously presented demands for 
increased wages. 

Their leaders justified the action in state- 
ments to President Wilson and to Congress 
on the score of the continued increase in 
the cost of living and expressed themselves as 
willing to accept—indeed, as preferring—a 
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reduction in the cost of living as against 
higher wages. 

Senator Cummins and the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee officially in- 
formed President Wilson that he had power, 
without further legislation, to deal with this 
wage question; and he took measures for 
investigation and adjustment of the matter 
which were not, however, satisfactory to the 
Brotherhoods. The President also reminded 
the Brotherhoods that the worst thing pos- 
sible for all concerned in the present difficult 
phase of reconstruction was to have produc- 
tion held up by strikes, and he refused to 
deal with striking employees in the matter 
of higher wages until they should have gone 
back to work. By the middle of August, 
many of the striking shopmen had realized 
the wisdom of President Wilson’s attitude 
and were returning to their jobs. 


What the “Plumb Plan” Is 


Thus the suddenly accelerated excitement 
and discussion in the problem of the rail- 
roads was due to two distinct developments: 
(1) the sudden insistence by railway labor 
on a revolutionary plan for the ownership 
and control of the railroads, and (2) their 
equally sudden and unanimous demand for 
great increases in wages. 

Their plan for the future of the rail!- 
roads, formulated by the general counsel of 
the Brotherhoods, Mr. Glenn E. Plumb, 
provides for the Government’s purchase of 
all the railroad lines from their private 
owners with United States bonds bearing 
4 per cent. interest; for the operation of the 
roads under lease by a board of fifteen direc- 
tors, five to be appointed by the President, 
five to be elected by the railroad operating 
officials and five to be elected by the classi- 
fied employees. There would be no capital 
stock issued. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission would fix the rates. When the 
revenues of the roads exceeded the operating 
expenses, plus interest on the purchase money 
and sinking fund, the current surplus would 
be divided equally between the Government 
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and the employees, with the limitation that 
when the Government’s share of the sur- 
plus earnings exceeded 5 per cent. of the 
gross revenues of the roads, rates would te 
reduced 5 per cent. 

The employees would receive their share 
of the profits as a dividend on labor and an 
incentive to efficiency. The Government 
would use its half of the surplus earnings to 
pay for extensions and improvements where 
the communities to benefit from such exten- 
sions could not furnish the money. ‘The 
amount of the compensation to be paid the 
present private owners of the road would 
be fixed by the courts; until it were so fixed 
these private owners would receive just half 
of the rental, or “standard return,” now 
paid by the Government under the war-time 
arrangement, 


Claims for this Program 


This, the most radical proposal of large 
dimensions that has ever come from labor 
in America, has found but scanty approval 
in Congress or with the public, partly be- 
cause of the nature of the plan itself, and 
partly because of the arrogant assertion of 
some labor leaders in pushing it. It is, how- 
ever, a very live issue; labor interests have 
formed a league to convince the country of 
its advisability, and apparently no efforts on 
their part will be spared to make it a lead- 
ing political issue in the elections next year. 
Large sums will be raised for convincing the 
public as to the merits of the plan. 

Its supporters claim that it is only justice 
to give the workers, on whose efficiency the 
successful operation of the roads depends, 
their share in the control and management 
of the transportation business, and that efh- 
ciency and justice cannot be achieved by any 
other means. They maintain that the pres- 
ent capital accounts of the roads are vastly 
inflated and that great savings can be effected 
by arbitrarily cutting down these capital ac- 
counts, and paying for the abbreviated valua- 
tion with 4 per cent. bonds. 

Mr. Plumb promises that railroad rates 
will ultimately, under this plan, be reduced 
to one and one-half cents per mile for pas- 
senger fares, and to about two-thirds of the 
present rates for transportation of commodi- 
ties, 

He argues that, although on the face of 
it the ten directors elected by the operating 
officials and classified employees would be 
able to raise wages sky high, the provision 
by which the operating officials receive divi- 
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dends at twice as large a rate as those paid 
to classified workers would always prevent 
collusion between these two classes of direc- 
tors in raising wages, because the official 
class would benefit more, relatively, from 
dividends than from wage increases. It is 
further claimed that the sinking fund would 
operate successfully to retire the bonds and 
that in good time the people would own 
their own railroads and get service at cost 
of operation with no charge whatsoever for 
the use of property. 


Some Practical Effects of the Plan 


Such a disposition of the railway proper- 
ties—which represent, probably, about 8 per 
cent. of the total wealth of the American 
people—would not be the same thing as 
giving the roads to the railroad employees. 
But it would amount to much more than 
making a present of the roads to them. 

In Soviet Russia, when the workers seize 
a factory and make themselves the owners 
and operators of it, the factor? becomes their 
property, with all its gains and with all its 
losses. Under the “Plumb plan” the work- 
ers do not become owners of the railways, 
which remain the property of the United 
States. But the workers would receive all 
divisible profits, when there were any profits, 
and would not be responsible for any losses, 
when there were any losses; for, although 
the plan turns over half of the surplus earn- 
ings to the Government, it is provided that 
this share of the Government’s is to go into 
extensions and improvements, which would 
of course be for the practical benefit of the 
employees in making larger or more certain 
their own dividends. 

This is a consideration all the more im- 
portant because the program does not pro- 
vide for paying in prosperous years the na- 
tion’s losses in making up deficits in lean 
years. In the prosperous years the employees 
would take the surplus earnings; in lean 
years taxpayers would pay the deficit. 

It is, however, inconceivable to any busi- 
ness man that, with a directorate as pro- 
posed, the expenditures for wages would 
leave any prosperous years at all. If experi- 
ence goes for anything, there would be con- 
tinual deficits to be made up by the whole 
nation, and rates to the public higher than 
anything that has been heard of in this coun- 
try. This view will, we think, be supported 
by a hasty glance, in following paragraphs, 
at the course and effect of railroad wages 
during the past few years. 
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Dealing With the Security Holder 


In working out a price possible to be paid 
for the railroads, advocates of the Plumb 
plan propose to scale down the present book 
value of eighteen or twenty billions to per- 
haps twelve billions; which means in prac- 
tise that many railroad bondholders would 
lose a portion of their holdings and most 
railroad stockholders would be wiped out. 
The support for the claim that this is just 
is the doctrine that security holders must not 
benefit by the “unearned increment” value 
of their property, and, further, that even 
the profits which they wisely and thriftily 
“ploughed back” into the property must be 
confiscated. 

In other words, the owners of a railroad, 
who, through the past generation, have re- 
frained from milking their road by declar- 
ing dividends to the full amount of earnings, 
and who have used part of the profits which 
were legitimately theirs under a lawful sys- 
tem of private ownership to maintain and 
improve and extend their railroad so that 
it might serve the public better, and be more 
valuable to the nation and to themselves— 
such railroad owners and managers would 
now see part of their property confiscated, 
whereas if they had gouged out of the road 
every dollar of earnings in dividends, they 
would be in fine case under the Plumb 
plan. 

Penalties for Thrift 


Its advocates are holding up to public 
condemnation the practise of certain roads 
of issuing new stock against money spent 
out of profits for improvements and exten- 
sions and selling such stock to their stock- 
holders for par, or less than market price— 
although this course of financing, as against 
persistent borrowing through bond issues, is 
the chief distinction of a financially well- 
managed and solvent road, as against the 
bankrupt and inefficient line, a tragedy to 
its stockholders and a nuisance to the pub- 
lic. 

A young man or young woman who dur- 
ing the past years has invested hard-earned 
savings in the stock of our standard rail- 
roads, impelled by the counsels of investment 
authorities and all public teachings as to the 
security and worth and dignity in doing 
one’s bit to furnish money for the mainte- 
nance and extension of this basic industry 
of the nation, would, under the present pro- 
posal, see these savings immediately wiped 
out in part or entirely. The tens of thou- 


sands of such instances would not be so hard 
to contemplate, either, as other tens of thou- 
sands in which people no longer young and 
dependent on modest investments in the 
standard group of American securities would 
suddenly see their means of support dis- 
appear. 


Loose Accusations 


Mr. Plumb and his employers are making 
violent statements as to past and present 
cases of mismanagement and fraud in the 
railroad: business. There have been such 
cases, and the unpleasant results to innocent 
investors and to the public need not be mul- 
tiplied many times by a new and wholesale 
confiscation. It is perfectly obvious that in 
a whole field of industry measured by many 
billions of capital there could not but be 
individual cases of mismanagement and 
wrong dealing. 

A fair observer must decide that on the 
whole human nature has not been abnormal- 
ly faulty in the running of the railroad busi- 
ness; that there has been a continual and 
vast improvement, and that within the last 
ten years the business of conducting the 
transportation lines has compared very fav- 
orably in honesty and open dealing with 
business in any other large field. 

The tempestuous accusations of Mr. 
Plumb and his fellow-advocates have been 
for the most part in general form without 
specifications, and where there were specific 
instances mentioned they narrowed down to 
well known cases such as the Rock Island, 
Chicago & Alton, and certairt other inci- 
dents in railroad history that have been aired 
and condemned a hundred times. 

To the average business man in the 
United States, the Plumb plan for the new 
railway era would mean dire injustice to 
the security holders, huge deficits to be paid 
by taxes from the public, high railroad rates 
and poor service; and for the railroad em- 
ployees themselves the plan would mean cer- 
tain confusion, strife, jealousy, and finally 
loss, as against an orderly and _ businesslike 
disposal of the problem. 

But even if the many million owners, di- 
rect and indirect, of the railroads heartily 
deserved to be hamstrung financially, no one 
in the least degree conversant with prac- 
tical financial affairs believes that Govern- 
ment railroad-purchase bonds bearing 4 
per cent. interest would now be worth par 
in the security markets. With the necessity 
so recently shown of paying 434 per cent. 
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THE PLUMB PLAN 


interest even in the flush and enthusiasm of 
a war Victory loan, the proposal to consider 
4 per cent. bonds backing up the Plumb 
plan as worth par is simply preposterous. 


The Author of the Plan 


Mr. Glenn E. Plumb, who has come so 
suddenly and vividly into the public view 
through his authorship and advocacy of this 
astonishing program is the general counsel 
of the railroad Brotherhoods. He is a grad- 
uate of Oberlin College and of the Harvard 
Law School, and practised law in Chicago, 
having been retained on many occasions in 
cases against street railways. He is a man 
of fifty years, a forcible speaker, and has 
for a considerable period studied the prob- 
lems of the American railroads. 


New Wage Demands 


Turning to the second division of the new 
demands from railway labor, it is worth 
while to glance at the recent course of events 
in the railway-wage movement, and also at 
the present financial condition of the proper- 
ties that are called on for an additional wage 
charge of $800,000,000 a year. 

The number of railroad employes in the 
United States is now close to 2,000,000. Five 
years ago a considerably smaller number of 
employees — operating, however, on no 
greater a number of miles of railroads— 
received in wages about $1,300,000,000 a 
year. Two years later the railroad wage 
bill had gone up to $1,470,000,000. In 1917 
it was $1,739,000,000. In the next year it 
was estimated at $2,900,000,000. In 1919 
the best current estimates make the total 
wage expenditure $3,000,000,000. The 
peremptory demands now made would, if 
granted, bring the total to $3,800,000,000. 

Unskilled laborers, who in 1916 were re- 
ceiving $50 a month on the average, are 
now receiving $86 a month—it should be 
remembered that these and the following 
figures are averages for different classifica- 
tions of labor, and that individuals in each 
classification receive less, while some receive 
more, than the average. Machinists who 
three years ago earned $100 a month, now 
get $196 on the average; skilled laborers in 
miscellaneous employment on the roads now 
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receive $144 as against $77 three years ago; 
freight engineers average to-day $207 a 
month as against $154 in 1916; passenger 
engineers average $211 as against $177 ; con- 
ductors get $190 as against $156; electricians 
receive $144 as against $79 in 1916, 

Members of the “Big Four” railroad 
brotherhoods have, in the past three years, 
received an average increase of $800 a year. 

It is estimated that railway employees’ as 
a whole have had a 76 per cent. increase in 
wages since 1916, as against 74 per cent. in 
cotton manufacturing; 64 per cent. in cigar 
manufacturing; 87 per cent. in men’s cloth- 
ing manufacturing; and 57 per cent. in the 
automobile industry. It is noticeable that 
so far as the percentages of increases in. 
Wages are concerned, it is the lower order 
of wage earners who have received the 
larger ratios of increase, as was necessary 
and proper in face of the constantly increas- 
ing prices of the necessities of life, 


The Ability of the Roads to Pay 


In the past five years, the gross annual re- 
ceipts of the American railroads have in- 
creased, in very round figures, from $3,000,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000 ; but, owing to the 
higher cost of wages, equipment, fuel, and 
other supplies, Mr. Frank Fayant estimates 
that the average yield on the $18,000,000,000 
of capital invested in the railroads is now only 
about 2% per cent. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has considered that any 
return less than 5 per cent. is within the 
danger zone. 

While the costs of railroads represented by 
purchase of commodities and of labor, have 
increased over 90 per cent. since the begin- 
ning of the war, the rates charged to the pub- 
lic have risen only about 35 per cent. This 
tells the story. It is literally true that the 
Government guarantee of income under the 
war-time arrangement is all that keeps the 
railroads financially alive. 

This situation is reflected in the shrinkage 
in railroad bonds, for the past two years 
alone, of over $1,500,000,000; while Mr. 
Byron Holt estimates the shrinkage during 
these two years in the $9,000,000,000 of rail- 
road stocks as probably more than $2,000,- 
000,000. 














MEXICO: THE UNSOLVED 
PROBLEM 


BY AGNES C. LAUT 


A] EXICO is the unsolved problem of 
America to-day. 

Unfortunately, the problem is not con- 
fined to America, but affects England, 
Canada, France and Holland in a way that 
might involve good relationship with these 
nations, that might, indeed, if left unsolved, 
lead to war. If left unsolved, subject to the 
exigencies of politics and jingoism and 
propaganda, war might result. 


A Clean-Up Demanded—on Financial 
Grounds 


To these foreign nations, Mexico owes in 
bonds and defaulted interest on bonds, a 
sum exceeding $500,000,000 and increasing 
every day these obligations remain un- 
honored. This total takes no account of 
the loss of foreign property and the lives of 
foreigners during the nine years of revolu- 
tion in Mexico; and while the nations of 
the world will ever be averse to another 
war over mere finances, the fact remains 
Mexico cannot be rehabilitated without a 
loan from foreign finance; and that loan 
Mexico obviously can never obtain unless 
she guarantees her former unpaid obliga- 
tions. The honoring of these defaulted debts 
—a ridiculously small total considering 
Mexico’s wealth and the debts of other na- 
tions—is the very sine qua non of Mexico 
being able to pull herself together and end 
the anarchy that has crucified her people 
for nine long, terrible, untellable years. 

Also the financiers of America are being 
asked to finance other nations, Belgium, 
Russia, Italy, France. It is so obvious it 
hardly needs stating that the investors of 
America will not finance these needy and 
deserving countries unless they have inter- 
national guarantee of security on what they 
loan; and if Mexico is permitted to repu- 
diate her obligations, why may not those 
other nations—if convulsed by future dis- 
orders—be permitted to repudiate their ob- 
ligations too? 

Mexico’s financial bankruptcy must be 
cleaned up, not only for her own sake, but 
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for the sake of the whole world of finance 
and diplomacy. 

It is telling no diplomatic secrets to re- 
veal that in January and again in March 
and yet twice again since spring, the gov- 
ernments of these foreign nations formally 
notified Mexico that she would neither be 
admitted to the League of Nations, nor 
receive financial help for the future, tiil 
she gave some guarantee of a clean-up. 

The clean-up is mandatory; but how; 
and who? 


On Humanitarian Grounds 


But the thing cuts deeper, much deeper, 
than finance. It is now on the broad 
ground of humanity, on which both the 
Mexican people and the American people 
can agree. Both want Mexico pacified and 
rehabilitated. Neither life, nor property 
has been safe in Mexico for nine years. This 
statement needs no proof. On Mexican 
expeditions and on the border patrol, we 
have spent more than $150,000,000 in six 
years. Why have we spent it? To keep the 
disorders that have bled Mexico white from 
invading our own border. That is the best 
proof that Mexico is as far from pacified 
to-day as she was when the Madero Revolu- 
tion broke the peace in 1910. More than 
300 Americans have been murdered in 
Mexico by actual detailed count; but, un- 
accounted*for, are far more than 500 Ameri- 
can lives, not taking any tally of French and 
British subjects murdered, for whom both 
France and England are now demanding 
explanation. 

Scarcely had the Mexican Ambassador 
to Washington assured the world that 
Mexico was reducing disorders when the 
facts came out that within one month a 
British mine-owner had been murdered, 
three Americans had been kidnapped for 
ransom, a Frenchman inland had been shot, 
a Canadian rancher in Oaxaca had been 
hacked almost to pieces, the crew of an 
American war vessel had been robbed, a 
Scottish oil concern had been confiscated, 
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and another American pay-roll had been 
stolen. ‘The facts belied the promises, and 
these things have been going on for nine 
years. 

But keep the facts steadily in mind—this 
is the terrible tragedy of the unsolved 
Mexican problem—for one murder that 
foreigners have suffered, for one outrage, 
for one kidnapping, for one plundering raid 
from Tehuantepec to the American border, 
from the Gulf to the Pacific—for the chaos 
is universal—the Mexican people have suf- 
fered a thousand fold and are suffering to- 
day. When word came out four years ago 
that eighteen nuns had died of abuse re- 
ceived at the hands of bandits and two hun- 
dred had barely recovered, the world shud- 
dered and hushed the facts; but how many 
people know that in whole villages of the 
South Country, not.a girl nor woman has 
escaped these ruffian butcheries, as late as 
May and June of this year. 

Children have been orphaned by the 
Revolution in the hundreds of thousands; 
and you can see them snatch in ravenous 
hunger for the egg shells from your plate, 
as you eat at any out-of-doors restaurant, or 
pick the kernels from a cob of corn rescued 
from a street sweeper’s dust pan. These 
little things tell their own tale and carry 
their own evidence. 

On the ground of finance, Mexico must 
be cleaned up for two reasons—to avert war 
and to enable her to begin with a clean 
slate; but on the ground of humanity, she 
must be cleaned up because the day has 
passed in the history of the world when na- 
tions may pass by on the other side asking 
the immemorial question of the world’s 
first criminal—Am I my brother’s keeper? 

On these facts both Mexicans and Ameri- 
cans are agreed. Put the six best Mexicans 
that could be picked for the nation and the 
six best Americans on a jury with these 
facts before them and no special pleader, and 
there would be the unanimous verdict—for 
financial reasons and for humane reasons, 
Mexico must be cleaned up. 


Evils of Insincere Propaganda 


It is the tragedy of this unsolved problem 
that Mexico has been the cruel sport of poli- 
tics, insincere politics; and that means lying 
propaganda; and the lying propaganda has 
passed, face-value, as fact. 

We hear of one American party airily 
passing “the buck” to the other party, and 
the other party jauntily planning to pass 


“the buck” gaily back to its friend ‘the 
enemy.” Meanwhile, a country, the richest 
country in the whole world, lies crucified, 
and in the words of an aged hacienda 
owner, whose sons have been killed in the 
revolutions following revolutions and whose 
daughters have suffered worse than death— 
a nation lifts its eyes to a heaven that seems 
very far, indeed, asking—“How long, Oh 
Lord, how long?” 

Let me give examples of how making 
Mexico the sport of party politics works; 
and these examples apply to both sides of 
the border. When Mr. Bryan was in the 
State Department, we came the nearest to 
war with Mexico that we have been since 
1848. Americans were ordered out of 
Mexico. At once the air was charged with 
clamorous shout and countershout—most of 
it noise to keep the truth from being known. 
Mexico was split into a dozen revolutionary 
factions. The party that shrieked the loud- 
est—‘‘Anti-foreign!”—“Cut the  gringoes’ 
throats !”’—hoped to unify the other factions 
under it; so they shrieked loud enough to 
be heard from Tehuantepec to Athabasca. 
At once the pacifists north of the border took 
up the counter cry—‘Anti-intervention! 
Wolf, wolf!” ‘Murder! Financial in- 
terests trying to plunge the United States 
into a bloody war for the sake of dirty 
dollars!” 

Not a single fact was given in all this 
shouting to prove or disprove the charges 
and counter-charges ; but we came so near to 
war that we hurt American prestige more in 
six months than we have been able to restore 
it in six years. 

Now, what as a matter of fact was actu- 
ally happening beneath all the clamor of 
charge and counter-charge? Did the Mexi- 
cans want “to cut the gringoes’ throats?” 
Did they want to see the Americans driven 
out? Was the whole tragic farce a dam- 
nable trick to force intervention? Were 
“American exploiters” trying to bleed a 
little nation fighting with its back to the 
wall for democracy? Forget the cries and 
counter-cries! Here’s what was happening. 
I give only two examples. I could give a 
dozen; and I may add that I investigated 
them on the spot, not second-hand. 

In one famous mining district within six 
months of the time the Americans withdrew, 
thousands of people—chiefly the very old and 
the very young—died of starvation and mal- 
nutrition because industry had shut down, 
and there were no wages, and food had 
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stopped coming in from the United States. 
In another district, famous for American in- 
dustry and smelling, as the pacifists say, of 
“oil,” which was supplying the Allied Navies 
of the world with fuel to win the war, the 
Mexicans organized among themselves a 
protective league to protect American prop- 
erty and keep the supply of fuel going out 
to the Allies. In those months in which 
they were solely in charge and not one 
American agent was on the field, not a dol- 
lar’s worth of American property was mo- 
lested. Does that read to you as if Mexi- 
cans hated Americans and wanted “to drive 
the gringoes out”? 

As another example: Early this year the 
charge was made in a certain section of the 
Mexican press and copied in a small section 
of the American press that a certain very 
powerful American corporation—which I 
do not name because the charge was false— 
had financed the Madero Revolution and 
was now financing the Diaz faction. I hap- 
pened to know the man who made that 
charge and to esteem him personally very 
highly. He believed what he had written; 
so one morning, when we were sauntering 
through the Alameda Park of Mexico City, 
I asked him frankly for name, date and 
amount. 

“Why, don’t you know,” he asked smiling 
at my simplicity, “that those people gave 
Gustavo Madero $750,000 ($375,000 U. 
S. Currency) to finance the Madero Revo- 
lution? And they are the only people who 
can have the same motive in wishing Felix 
Diaz to overthrow Carranza. So-and-so 
[mentioning a man who was trying to work 
up a new election cry in Mexico] told me 
all about it.” 

“Then,” I answered, “the man lied to 
you; and he did it to get the lie in the 
American press to confuse issues in the elec- 
tions coming on in the United States. That 
money was simply stolen from a sale of rail 
bonds to French investors. It was repaid as 
soon as Madero came to power; and the 
Mexican who did the stealing was shot in 
the Tragic Ten Days of the Plaza Fight, 
and the French broker, who helped him to 
make the steal is now serving seven years in 
the penitentiary of Paris for the theft. The 
thing has been proved openly in the courts 
of law in Paris.” 

In fact, details of the theft were then 
running in the French press. The Ameri- 
can correspondent was so astonished that he 
came to a dead stop in his saunter. When 
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I came back to the United States, I found 
that lie being copied and recopied and am- 
plified. 

Then, when I went into the Diaz coun- 
try, the pitifulness of the story was laugh- 
able. So far was Felix Diaz from being 
financed by anybody that his followers, num- 
bering 40,000, could not muster arms for 
5000. They were destitute of clothing, of 
supplies, of arms, of ammunition. ‘They 
were begging with tears in their eyes for aid 
—aid which I happen to know has not been 
extended to them by any financial power in 
the United States, Canada, England, 
France, however much they may get from 
expatriates working through (Guatemala, 
which is at daggers drawn with the Mexican 
Administration, from an old quarrel, form- 
ing no part of this record of facts. 

There is one way to put the quietus on 
such tales—for the American press to de- 
mand name, place, time, amount. If true, 
bring action against the corporation, as was 
done to the French broker in Paris. If un- 
true, let the corporations sue the press for 
libel. Mexico has suffered enough from a 
campaign of lies. Redemption can only come 
through letting the light in on facts. 


Why Mexico Became Pro-German 


So much for dealing with Mexico as the 
sport of politics and propaganda. Of the 
diplomatic way of dealing with Mexico, the 
least said the better. It has been an egre- 
gious blunder that has led to a tragic cruci- 
fixion; and | for one think the time has come 
for a resurrection of Mexico to thé New Day 
that is dawning over a suffering world. 

It was German trickery that led Mexico 
astray with propaganda trickery in the first 
place; and if the question is asked why Mex- 
ico was so easily led into pro-Germanism, it 
is time to strip explanations down to the 
naked rock-bed. Mexico did not espouse 
pro-Germanism because she loved Germany 
more, or the United States less. From 
neither French nor British had the Mexicans 
any secret fears of domination; of both Ger- 
mans and Americans, justly or unjustly, they 
did harbor such apprehensions. Of Ger- 
mans, commercially, and of Americans, na- 
tionally. Then why did Mexican leaders 
espouse pro-Germanism? Because they were 
desperate for money. ‘They had had five 
years of revolution and “revolooting” when 
the Great War broke out. Every revolu- 
tionary leader had begun sans money, sans 
men. For the men, he held out promise of 
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loot ; but money was needed desperately ; and 
the German propagandists were liberal pay- 
masters privately and publicly. That is the 
real secret of Mexico’s pro-Germanism. 
That is the real secret of the hate lashed up 
against “the gringoes.” Germany wanted 
Uncle Sam busy on a war with Mexico, 
which would leave Germany a free hand in 
Europe. It was another of the tragic 
blunders in Mexican diplomacy. It is over 
and done with. Let us forget it. 


The Reign of Loot 


So much for Mexico as the sport of poli- 

tics and diplomacy—both have been blunders 
that ended in tragedy, which brings us back 
to Mexico on the broader basis of finance 
and humanity. 
- And make no mistake about it—finance 
and humanity are bound up together in Mex- 
ico. If you smash at finance and keep the 
financiers from helping Mexico, you con- 
tinue the crucifixion of the people. 

After nine years of revolution, Mexico is 
not pacified. Five revolutionists of first rank, 
who cannot by any stretch of abuse be called 
bandits, are still in the field unconquered. 
Carranza has not been able to conquer them, 
or he would. He could not conquer them 
if he would. Ponder that statement! It is 
not a paradox. I do not make any personal 
charge against Carranza, for I do not know 
what is in the man’s heart for his suffering 
people. I only know he has failed to stop 
their suffering. Why? 

Because his hands are tied by the very pow- 
ers that created him. His generals held their 
followers by reward of loot. They cannot 
hold their followers in any other way with- 
out money to pay them. Railroads have been 
destroyed. Mines have been destroyed. Ha- 
ciendas have been destroyed. Banks have 
been looted. Factories have been paralyzed. 
Where is the money to come from to pay the 
soldiers except in loot? Except in a few gar- 
risons, they must loot by night to keep alive 
by day. Carranza cannot hold his generals 
unless they are permitted to loot. The gen- 
erals cannot hold the soldiers unless they are 
permitted to loot. Money he cannot borrow 
unless he can guarantee security; and secu- 
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rity he cannot guarantee under the present 
system. The July State elections were prac- 
tically annulled by the military. Next year 
come the Federal elections. Is there a single 
candidate whom all the leaders will support? 
Not one! They have said that over their 
own signatures. Obregon and Gonzales, the 
two likely candidates, are rivals and enemies 
from other quarrels; and if either were se- 
lected not one of the leading revolutionists 
would lay down arms. That, too, the revo- 
lutionists have said over their signatures. 
And yet if Mexico could be pacified— 
what? She could be the richest country in 
the world in five years. With the area of 
Germany, France, Italy and part of Spain, 
Mexico produces all that Canada can pro- 
duce, all that the United States can produce, 
all that the tropics can produce—hardwoods, 
cereals, fruits, oils, metals of every variety— 


. for which a devastated world is clamoring at 


offer of highest prices; and Mexico’s foreign 
debt is a joke compared to the war-weary 
world’s debts. Yet of her fifteen million 
people, nine million who can neither read 
nor write exist in abject poverty close to the 
line of hunger. They are in little better 
condition to-day than when Cortez came 
four hundred years ago. 

What is the matter? 

The matter is that from Cortez to Car- 
ranza every single power that has risen on 
the ruins of Mexico has taken the reins of 
power for personal ends and not public ben- 
efit. Revolution has been spelled revo-loot- 
ion from Cortez to Carranza. I do not say 
that this was the fault of either leader. I 
have tried to keep the record free from per- 
sonal charges, confined strictly to facts. All 
Mexican leaders from Cortez to Carranza 
have professed to love the land on which 
they consciously or unconsciously engrafted 
systems that overturned their nation. 

From Cortez to Carranza, the same curse 
has wrought the ill—the curse of a nation 
exploited by its rulers. Whose is the fault, 
I do not know. I only know the fact— 
there lies a nation crucified at our doors, 
Mexicans do not want -armed intervention. 
Americans do not want armed intervention. 
Both want the situation cleaned: up. 














THE PRINCE OF WALES 
VISITS AMERICA 


BY GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


N the Fourth of July, 1918, a meeting 
was held in London, under English 
direction, to commemorate the national holi- 
It was presided 
over by Lord Bryce, the Briton who has 


day of the United States. 


shown himself of the great- 
est value as a connecting 
link between the two coun- 
tries. Bryce knows more 
than almost any American, 
about the character and the 
history of American insti- 
tutions, and it is through 
his influence and the serv- 
ice of his great book on the 
government of our Repub- 
lic that these institutions 
are coming to be under- 
stood by the constitutional 
students of Great Britain. 

The address given by 
Bryce as chairman, pre- 
sented a forcible and elo- 
quent statement of the re- 
lations of the two countries 
as they had been and as 
they ought to be. Bryce’s 
address was followed by 
that of Winston Churchill, 
who was present at the 
meeting as the official 
representative of His 
Majesty’s Government, 
and whose speech was a 
carefully studied historic 
summary. For the earlier 
period of the relations be- 
tween America and Eng- 
land, Churchill followed 
the lines of Trevelyan’s 
“History of the American 
Revolution.” He empha- 
sized the fact that the 
Colonials were fighting not 


against the people of Eng- 


land, but against the 
King’s government. 
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A RECENT PICTURE OF THE PRINCE 
OF WALES 


George III. had succeeded, for the time at 
least, in imposing upon Great Britain a gov- 
ernment based upon Prussian principles. His 
attempt to institute a similar Prussianized 
government for the British Colonies in Amer- 


ica failed, and it was, as 
Trevelyan had pointed out 
and as Churchill empha- 
sized, because of the suc- 
cess of the Colonies in 
withstanding the theories 
of George III. and his ad- 
visers for government by 
divine right, that the es- 
tablishment of liberal gov- 
ernment in England was 
advanced by a generation. 

George III. was the last 
of the English kings who 
attempted to retain the ab- 
solute control of the for- 
eign policy and the foreign 
relations of Great Britain. 
Both Bryce and Churchill 
naturally laid emphasis 
upon the part that Amer- 
ica and England were tak- 
ing together in the great 
European war, a war on 
behalf of representative 
government against gov- 
ernment by divine right, 
and they both laid stress 
upon the importance of the 
work that the two com- 
monwealths had to do to- 
gether in securing and 
maintaining representative 
government throughout the 
world. 

Our Ambassador, the 
late Walter Hines Page, 
was prevented by _ illness 
from being present at this 
gathering, and I had’ the 
privilege of speaking for 
America in response to 
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the utterances of Bryce and of Churchill. I 
took the ground that the sympathetic com- 
memoration by Great Britain of the one hun- 
dred and forty-second anniversary of the 
declaration of independence, the act which 
had separated the American colonies from the 
British Empire, was a fitting time for a new 
declaration to be made on the part of both 
the countries, a declaration of interde- 
pendence. 

The purpose of such a declaration would 
be to make clear that the two great common- 
wealths had need of each other and belonged 
together, not only in the fight that was at 
that time being carried on in France, but in 
the further issues that were to be determined 
after the great war had been brought to 
an end. 

I took the ground that such a meeting was 
in itself an event of historic importance, an 
event for which there was in fact no prece- 
dent in history. 

I said that, to use a slang term from our 
side of the Atlantic, my American fore- 
fathers had had no use for George III. with 
his Prussian theories of government which 
he had endeavored to impose upon Amer- 
icans with the aid of Hessian. troops; but 
that we were quite prepared in this great 
fight for civilization to accept the lead of 
England, which was fighting under the king- 
ship of George V. I spoke of His Majesty 
as a fine-natured English gentleman whose 
years of service to his country gave evidence 
that he thoroughly understood, and was pre- 
pared loyally to fulfil, the obligations of an 
English constitutional monarch. 


The Place of Royalty in the Modern 
British System 


It is not easy for American citizens, how- 
ever much they may be interested in English 
conditions, to understand just what part is 
played in Great Britain by the constitutional 
monarch of to-day. There is temptation, on 
the one hand, to assume that the monarch, 
remaining permanently in office, is still a 
power in the land, and that his will has got 
to be consulted, or at least considered, in the 
decision of all great issues, domestic and 
foreign. On the other hand, the opinion is 
not infrequently expressed that the monarch 
is a mere figurehead, whose absence could 
make no possible difference in the action taken 
at one time or the other in the general di- 
rection of the affairs of Great Britain and 
of the commonwealth. The truth lies, of 
course, between these views, 
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KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY OF ENGLAND 


It. is true that while the signature of 
George, R. I., is affixed to certain documents 
and while appointments continue to be made 
in the name of His Majesty, the King has but 
a very small direct part to play either in the 
decision which gives the force of law to a 
Parliamentary enactment or in the selection 
of the men who are to fill the offices known 
as. Crown appointments. The bills which 
have passed the Commons and have secured, 
as after a little delay it is now inevitable 
that they must secure, the consent of the 
House of Lords, are approved by the King, 
under the advice of the Prime Minister of 
the day, as a matter of routine. It is many 
years since a King of England has ventured 
to place his authority against that of Parlia- 
ment and to refuse to approve what comes 
to him with the vote of the two Houses. 

The men selected as Bishops, Viceroys, 
Colonial Governors, etc., take their pvusts 
under the authority of the King, but the 
selection is in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred made either directly by the Prime 
Ministers, or in the name of the Prime 
Minister by the head of the department hav- 
ing personal knowledge of the work to be 
done and of the men assumed to be best fitted 
for the purpose. The official powers of the 
King have, from decade to decade, been les- 
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THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES PRINCES ALBERT, HENRY 
AND GEORGE AND PRINCESS MARY 


sened, attenuated, so to speak; but there still 
remains a large opportunity for personal in- 
fluence, legitimate influence, an influence that 
can be made to count, and that has counted, 
in framing the general policy followed by any 
one ministry in the management of inter- 
national affairs, and often in the selection of 
officials for work within the Kingdom. 
Ministers, ministries and majorities pass, but 
the King remains; he is, of course, a per- 
manent member of the Privy Council, and he 
is in a position, therefore, to retain in his 
memory the continuity of the work and of the 
decisions of such Council. 


Queen Victoria and the “Trent” Incident 

Queen Victoria was a monarch ruling 
under modern ideas, but with some inherit- 
ance of the kingly theories of her grand- 
father, George III. She was keenly inter- 
ested in retaining in her own hands as far as 
possible some measure of influence on Eng- 
land’s foreign affairs. She insisted that no 
document of importance should go out from 
the foreign office until the draft of the same 
had been passed upon by herself and her ap- 
proval had been indicated by the addition of 
her initial, ‘‘V.” Americans have reason to 


remember with interest that on one occasion 
at least this persistence of the Queen in keep- 
ing some personal supervision over the mes- 
sages from the Foreign Secretary proved of 
inestimable service to our Republic. 

At the time of the capture of the Trent, 
November, 1861, Palmerston and Russell, 
who had decided in concert with John De- 
lane, of the London Times, and with Louis 
Napoleon, that the time had come to break 
up the American Republic, had put into 
shape a demand for the return of the com- 
missioners whom Captain Wilkes had cap- 
tured from the British steamer. This de- 
mand was worded in a form in which it 
could have been accepted by no self-respect- 
ing government. It was the intention of 
Palmerston and Russell that it should not 
be accepted, and that its presentation in 
Washington should result in the ‘dismissal 
of the British Ambassador and in a declara- 
tion of war. Louis Napoleon was quite 
eager to codperate with Great Britain in in- 
tervention, and intervention at that time 
would have meant the breaking up of the 
Republic. A personal experience of my own 
gave a curious confirmation of this general 
understanding of the position taken by Pal- 
merston and his associates. 

I met on an Atlantic steamer twenty-five 
years back, a man of my own generation who 
had, as a youngster of seventeen, been private 
secretary to his father, Judge Mann, the 
first Confederate Commissioner to London. 
My fellow passenger described to me how 
Palmerston, who could not receive the Com- 
missioner officially, made frequent visits to 
the office in Pall Mall, East, in order to dis- 
cuss with Judge Mann the best methods for 
England’s codperation in the cause of the 
Confederacy. He described one such visit 
made on the day of the arrival of the news of 
the capture of the Trent. He said: “My 
father, a conservative diplomat, had not per- 
mitted the youngster to be present at the 
previous conversations, but on this night he 
was so happy and so excited that he did not 
think to send me out of the room. I recall 
the two tall speakers standing before the map 
of the States (we did not call them the 
United States) and deciding where the Brit- 
ish and French fleets should strike. The 
French fleet was to take possession of New 
York, while the British vessels were to sail 
up the Potomac with the plan of meeting 
General Johnson and his army in Washing- 
ton where the terms of separation would be 


decided.” 
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fering with the national policy of 
Great Britain. 

The man in the street in London 
Was quite prepared in such a matter 
to give his sympathy to the British 
Minister. Groups of excited citi- 
zens surged up to Buckingham Pal- 
ace and broke Albert’s windows. 
They did not know (he probably 
did not know himself) how ill a 
man he was. He died a few weeks 
later, but his last act was one of 
great service to the Republic and to 
the world. Palmerston and Russell 
threatened to resign, but Victoria 
stood firm. They did not resign 
and the dispatch as finally received 
by Lincoln and Seward carried the 
text that had been dictated by Al- 
bert and written by Victoria. Lin- 
coln was able to suggest to Seward 
the famous sentence in the wording 
of the American dispatch, agreeing 
to surrender the commissioners, 
“We are well pleased that Her 
Majesty’s Government should have 
accepted the old-time contention 
that vessels of peace shall not be 
searched on the high seas by vessels 
of war.” 








THE THREE GENERATIONS 


(The late King Edward, the present King George, and the 


present Prince of Wales) 


The insolent dispatch, which might very 
possibly have brought about such a result, was 
read by Queen’ Victoria to Prince Albert, 
who was already an invalid with the illness 
that proved to be final, but who was still 
acting as the Queen’s secretary. Albert told 
the Queen that this dispatch meant war and 


the codperation of England in the establish- 


ment of a nation founded on slavery. He re- 
fused to believe that the Queen would ap- 
prove of any such action, and he was certain 
that the British people would not. . Victoria 
was quite ready to take Albert’s counsel in 
the matter. The offending dispatch was 
cancelled and Albert dictated to the Queen 
(he was too weak to write) the dispatch that 
finally came. ‘The cancelled document and 
the new draft went back to Lord John Rus- 
sell with the report that the Queen could not 
approve of the message as first worded. 
Palmerston and Russell were very indignant 
and permitted the word to leak out to Fleet 
Street and the Strand that, not for the first 
time, a foreign Prince (Albert) was inter- 
Sept.—5 


This American contention had 
been one of the causes of the war of 
1812-’15, but no reference to it had 
been made in the Treaty of Ghent, 
and the first formal acceptance by England 
of the American doctrine was given half a 
century later in the demand for the sur- 
render of the Confederate Commissioners 


Mason and Slidell. 


King Edward’s Tact in Diplomacy 


King Edward VII.. avoided raising any 
such contention as that which had been 
maintained by his mother in regard to the 
right to supervise the character and wording 
of documents on foreign affairs. His per- 
sonal relations, however, constituted a very 
important influence during the years of his 
reign on the foreign affairs of Great Britain. 
It is now pretty well understood by the his- 
torians that it was through Edward’s ‘tact 
and prescience in bringing about the under- 
standing with France that the foundations 
were laid for the alliance of the two states 
which have fought this bitter war through to- 
gether and have, through their own sub- 
stantial entente, saved representative govern- 
ment for Europe. 
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“THE ‘PRINCE ’OF WALES IN FULL UNIFORM 
(Erom a photograph maie after the end of the war) 


America Welcomes the Young Prince 


It is not out of order to recall in giving 
the welcome in this country to the young 
Prince who comes to us as representative of 
the English monarch, the noteworthy service 
rendered to the Republic by Prince Albert 
and Queen Victoria.. The Prince has made 
a very favorable impression in connection 
with each responsibility that has been placed 
upon him, and these responsibilities have been 
varied. He has shown himself a_ con- 
scientious student and a brave soldier under 
fire in the field, and he has also shown 
patience and sympathy in fulfilling the long 
series of functions of one kind and another 
which belong to the duties of the Prince of 
Wales. He has been modest and reticent 
in his utterances, and English youngsters, at 


best, develop somewhat more slowly than do 
the young men from this side. We do not 
yet know whether he will give evidence of 
the possession of the humor and of the social 
faculties that characterized his grandfather, 
King Edward. We do know that he has 
given evidence of the devotion to con- 
scientious duty, which is eminently character- 
istic of his father, George V. 

At no time in the 143 years since the 
United States was accepted as one of the na- 
tions of the world have our relations with 
Great Britain, or rather with the British 
Commonwealth, been so important or in so 
satisfactory a condition. 

Our Yankee boys have been fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with the men from 
Great Britain and from the far off British 
Dominions. America was two years late in 
coming into the struggle, but she had the 
privilege of being the decisive factor in 
bringing about the victory. The representa- 
tives of America and of Great Britain have 
found themselves in substantial accord in 
what they have attempted to bring about 
in the settlement in Paris. They have 
spoken with authority on behalf of repre- 
sentative government and they were pre- 
pared to do their part in protecting the 
They rea- 


smaller states from aggression. 
lize that representative government in Eng- 
land and in the States is safe only when 
despotic government has been brought to 


an end in other states. The world must be 
made safe for democracy and the responsi- 
bility rests upon Englishmen and Americans 
of showing that democracy can secure a safe, 
wise and just rule for the world. 

The Prince comes to this country, there- 
fore, under the most favorable auspices. He 
is to be welcomed for his own sake as a 
fine-natured young Englishman who has done 
his duty in every task that has been given to 
him. He is to be welcomed as the son of 
a man who ranks with the wise and just 
rulers of the world, and as the grandson and 
great-grandson of monarchs who were good 
friends of America; and he is to be welcomed 
especially as the representative of the great 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth 
with which at this critical time and for the 
years to come are bound tcgether the interests 
and the ideals of America. 

















WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH 
NEW ENGLAND? 


BY WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


EXT year will see New England bow- 
ing at the shrines of her fathers and 
celebrating the three hundredth anniversary 


of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 


And if the shades of the fathers are present 
they will smile at the spectacle of their de- 
scendants and successors beginning again 
at the beginning—with the conquest of the 
soil. For the men of New England have a 
new vision. It is a vision of abandoned 
farms reoccupied and brought under the 
highest methods of cultivation; of great 
stretches of woodlands cleared and made to 
bear crops; of lowlands drained and con- 
verted into rich gardens; of cities expanded 
into the suburbs, with the aid of good roads 
and electric transportation, filled with the 
happy homes of industrial workers, whose 
children shall romp in the sunshine. 

It is, in a word, a vision of New Eng- 
land’s hold on the soil restored, her urban 
life ruralized and her rural life made urban. 
Thus old New England, three centuries 
after the coming of the Pilgrim fathers, 
shall renew her youth like the eagle! 

Is all this a new expression of New Eng- 
land idealism? Not at all—it is downright 
business and cold-blooded economics, with 
this proviso: that as the fathers “builded 
better than they knew,” so the children in 
quest of a sure foundation for their great 
industrial structure are unconsciously tread- 
ing the path that leads inevitably to a 
larger measure of freedom, security and con- 
tentment, a higher expression of funda- 
mental democracy, than they have ever 
known in the past. 


“Meassachusetts—T here She Stands’ 


For the first two centuries of her history 
Massachusetts lived almost exclusively from 
the soil. Her towns were small, her indus- 
tries crude and unimportant save in the 
local sense. The normal family life was on 
the farm. As the sons grew to manhood 
they pushed farther out into the wilderness 
to make new homes, and the girls married 
the neighbor boys. 

















JOSHUA L. BROOKS 
(President, Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, Mass.) 


During the past hundred years, and es- 
pecially the last half-century, the growth of 
industries and concentration of people in 
large cities went on by leaps and bounds in 
progressive ratio. What have we now? 

According to Edward F. McSweeney, a 
member of the State Commission on the 
High Cost of Living, we have a Massachu- 
setts with 418.8 persons per square mile, the 
densest population of any State except 
Rhode Island, and denser than any Euro- 
pean country except Belgium and _ the 
Netherlands; and—think of it!—92.8 per 
cent. of all the people of Massachusetts 
now live in cities. For the nation as a 
whole the figure is 46.3 per cent., which is 
serious enough, but a State in the situation 
of Massachusetts has not far to go before 
witnessing the extinction of her rural life. 
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Do physical conditions account for this 
extraordinary situation? On the contrary, 
Mr.. Warren H. Manning, the well-known 
landscape designer, who is also secretary of 
the Massachusetts Soldiers’ Land Commis- 
sion, tells us that New England soils are 
producing from 20 to 37 bushels of wheat 
per acre as against an average of 13 in the 
central West; that Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut show the largest yield of corn per 
acre of any States in the Union; that inten- 
sively cultivated and irrigated land near 
Boston yields from $500 to $1000 per acre, 
and under glass, as much as $5000. He 
adds: 

Our soils, being of the last glacial period, are 
the least exhausted. Our 43-inch rainfall is well 
distributed and favors low-cost irrigation to as- 
sure and increase.crop yields. We have 2,500,000 
acres assessed for $10 per acre or less that can 
nearly all be made ready for crops with house 
and farm equipment for $100 or less per acre. 


In spite of these very favorable.conditions, 
the area under cultivation in New England 
declined from twelve million to seven mil- 
lion acres in the half-century between 1860 
and 1910, while over eight hundred .of her 
small towns lost between three and four 
hundred thousand population. On_ the 
other hand, her wage-earners increased 359 
per cent., and the total population rose from 
three million to six and a half million. 
But—New England is importing  three- 
quarters of her food, while the gulf be- 
tween production and consumption steadily 
widens, 


The Economic Handicap 


There is profound economic significance 
to these facts. The New England manu- 
facturer and workingman are handicapped 
in competition with Western industries 
located near the chief sources of food sup- 
ply, and thus more favorably situated with 
respect to living costs. While New England 
has struggled bravely to hold her own, and 
has even managed to increase her manu- 
factured output, it is recognized that the 
trend is so inexorably against her that the 
‘ handicap must prove fatal in the end. In 
the matter of shoes, for example, New Eng- 
land produced 62.8 per cent. of the entire 
supply in 1890 against 13.2 per cent. in the 
Western States. In 1910 New England’s 
share had diminished to 56.8 per cent., while 
the Western States’ share had risen to 24 
per cent., or nearly doubled. 

New York State is in the same situation. 





were losing money, and why. 


With approximately ten million population, 
only a trifle more than one million live out- 
side incorporated cities and towns, while 
only 375,000 make their living directly 
from the soil. What is the result? Indus- 
tries employing over 15,000 men recently 
announced their removal from New York 
City to small cities in the South and Middle 
West. The announced reason: “Cheaper 
living and less congested housing conditions 
for their help,” as well as more favorable 
freight rates on material. It should be said 
that there was no question of union labor, 
since that prevails in the new location as 
well as the old. 


The Great Awakening 


It is just four years since a group of 
prominent New England manufacturers 
discovered the very intimate relationship be- 
tween the farm and the factory, and de- 
cided that the two must work together; that 
otherwise, as the one had already failed, so 
the other must ultimately perish. They es- 
tablished a research bureau to get the naked 
facts. It was found that the Eastern manu- 
facturer was hopelessly handicapped in 
competition with his eager Western. rival, 
and that this handicap amounted, in some 
instances, to as much as 47 per cent. 

In order to ascertain by first-hand expe- 
rience what is the matter with New Eng. 
land agriculture, some of these gentlemen 
bought farms themselves and dedicated theit 
trained business brains to operating them, 
The first thing they discovered was that 
the New England farmer buys at retail and 
sells at wholesale, a system that would ruin 
any business man. ‘They asked one promi- 
nent farmer if he was making money out 
of his pigs. He answered in the affirmative, 
but had no figures of cost or income. They 
told him if the pigs were paying he ought 
to keep a good many more; and, if not, he 
ought to have less. They then proceeded to 
keep the same number in just the same way 
on their own places, but they kept books as 
well as pigs. A year later they were able to 
demonstrate to the farmer that all hands 


The instance is typical. These business 
men went to work to make farming a divi- 
dend-paying proposition, like their factories. 
It was not easy; it could not be done in a 
short time; they are still very much “on the 
job.” 

The movement, now centered at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, found its initiative in 
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a dream of better farming in Bennington 
. County, Vermont. It was soon discovered 
. that if anything so revolutionary as the com- 
; plete reorganization and restoration of New 
‘ England agriculture was to be accomplished 
y it must be undertaken on big lines and ex- 
q tended over a period of years. Prime movers 
2 were Joshua L. Brooks of the Brooks Bank 
r Note Company, Horace E. Moses of the 
5 Strathmore Paper Company, Springfield, 
e and Theodore N. Vail, the telephone mag- 
j nate of New York and Vermont. 

What big, concrete thing could they do 
s to grip and hold public attention, arouse 
enthusiasm, accomplish a great work of edu- 
cation,—in a word, carry their message 
home? ‘They decided to establish a perma- 
nent exposition at a central point, in the 
midst of the best agricultural resources of 














: New England. They chose Springfield as 

= the site of their operations, and there they 

it have created the Eastern States Agricul- 

0 tural and Industrial Exposition at an eligible 

. point on the banks of the Connecticut. To 

d the six New England States they added HORACE A. MOSES 

s q New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and (Chairman mane Ps aoe Eastern States 
in i Delaware. We now have the inspiring 


1, d spectacle of some of the strongest leaders of jin a public enterprise, they call on their 








* 1 commercial and social life in ten great people to follow them into a new and 
. States working together to rebuild the foun- greater era which shall have its foundation 
e- ; dation of their economic life. ; deep-laid in the soil. And the people are 
o. The bugle note they have sounded is not following! 
a of despair, but of confidence and _ hope. This Year's E a 
a “These States are not decadent,” they say. is Tears Exposition 
“ “Despite the competition of our own sons In 1916, for the first time in its history, 
at and their children who have gone to the’ the National Dairy Show was brought East 
ia West and South, we have steadily grown to this exposition. ‘The war interfered for 
in é greater and wealthier, losing ground only — two years, but this year the great buildings 
“% é in agriculture. But the tide has turned. picturesquely grouped in the heart of the 
oe 3 There is no longer any free land; farm Connecticut valley will be filled to over- 
re, lands in the West no better than ours are flowing with wonderful exhibits represent- 
ey selling for $200 to $300 per acre. The ing the high possibilities of Eastern agricul- 
ht Middle Western farms have been robbed of ture. A circle of a hundred miles around 
Ne their fertility until dairying and commer- Springfield takes in a greater population 
to cial fertilization are becoming recognized than any similar district in America except 
ay as prime necessities to good crops. The the surroundings of New York. An im- 


labor problem is nearly as serious in that mense attendance is anticipated for the 








section as in this. ‘Transportation charges 
to the markets of the East are no longer 
low; nearly all rates are now standardized 
and based primarily on distance, thus giving 
a permanent preference to the farmers near- 
est the Eastern markets. ‘There are also 
great and growing cities to feed, and the 
Western ranges are nearly closed. These 
facts constitute our great opportunity in an 
agricultural way.” 

Investing a million of their own money 


period of the show, September 15-20, when 
the first of the permanent State Buildings 
will be dedicated. This structure flies the 
white flag of Massachusetts and is a repro- 
duction of the old Colonial State House in 
Boston. Nine other State Buildings are 
expected to follow for housing permanent 
exhibits. 

The Exposition, which occupies 166 acres, 
includes a vast Coliseum with seats for 5600 
persons, besides convention, lecture, and 
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demonstration halls, and administration of- 
fices; the Machinery Hall, the Horse Show 
Building, the Cattle Barn, the Women’s 
Building, the Racing Stables, and what is 
said to be the most perfect race track in the 
East. 

But the most constructive work that is 
being done is not visible upon the grounds. 
It is the work of the Field Department, 
which is carried on among the farmers and 
their families. It reaches the boys and 
girls, who are competing for prizes offered 
for the best products, deals with household 
economics ‘and other matters going to a 
higher standard of living, but possibly the 
feature of greatest practical importagce is 
the organization of the producers for co- 
Operative buying. No longer are the farm- 
ers buying at retail, but at wholesale with 
the benefit of the best brains and soundest 
credit to be had in the Eastern states. Re- 
markable economies are being affected. Plans 
for scientific marketing systems are also well 
in hand. It is thus that new life is being 
injected into the old farm. 

But how about the new farm? Millions 
of acres have been abandoned. ‘Thousands 
of new homes must be established, and these 
must be undertaken on the most scientific 
lines. But where shall capital and leader- 
ship be found ? 
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Secretary Lane Enters the Scene 


The answer to these questions is found in 
the soldier settlement bill now pending in 
Congress. When Secretary Lane heard of 
the great work which had been undertaken 
for the rehabilitation of -rural life in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware, he immediately 
stretched out his hand in hearty co6peration. 
“It seems to me,” he wrote President 
Joshua L. Brooks, “that the work under- 
taken by your Exposition, and the work that 
will be committed to me under the terms of 
the Mondell bill, are along parallel’ lines.” 
He added: “If: in the process of providing 
employment and homes for our returning 
heroes we can assist New England and other 
States to raise the total of their agricultural 
production, while rendering their rural life 
far more attractive and satisfying, we shall 
certainly have one by-product of the war 
of utmost value, the influence of which will 
extend far-into the future.” 

The response was immediate and enthu- 
siastic. And thus it happens that the men 
of the East stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the men of the West in support of the 
greatest measure of reconstruction ever un- 
dertaken by this or any country. Surely, 
“Peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war.” 
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THE COLISEUM ON THE GROUNDS OF THE EASTERN STATES AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, 
AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


(The Coliseum seats 5600 persons and can accommodate 12,000. 


It is here, in an enormous judging ring, that live- 


stock will be exhibited—$51,000 in prizes being offered this year to stimulate stock breeding and agriculture in the East) 























THE GYMNASIUM AT HAMPDEN-SIDNEY, ONE OF THE TWO OLDEST COLLEGES OF THE SOUTH, FOUNDED IN 1776 


TWO HISTORIC COLLEGES 


BY PLUMMER F. JONES 


T is an interesting coincidence that the 

two oldest institutions of learning in the 
South, both founded in Colonial days, 
and both rich in tradition and history, are 
changing presidents this summer, and, in 
accordance with the spirit of the times, are 
inaugurating changes and contemplating ex- 
pansions and innovations which will no doubt 
serve to increase greatly their usefulness and 
bring them prominently before the educa- 
tional world. 

William and Mary and Hampden-Sidney, 
both exclusive colleges of eastern Virginia, 
for generations identified with the best life 
of Virginia and the South, show marked 
similarities in their careers which, consider- 
ing actual results, have been among the most 
brilliant recorded in American educational 
history. Both were of Colonial origin— 
William and Mary preceding Hampden- 
Sidney, however, by practically a century; 
both have ever represented the very best of 
Virginia, the former the center of the bril- 
liant social life of the early colony and com- 
monwealth, embodying the Cavalier element 
with the manners and customs of old Eng- 
land, the latter representing a somewhat 
newer, but no less influential element, the 
Scotch-Irish and the French Huguenot 
Presbyterians, who not only in Virginia but 
everywhere in America have always stood 
for the highest and best in education. 


Both colleges have been small, when com- 
pared with modern standards; both have 
aimed to be colleges merely, not play-univer- 
sities; both have insisted upon the solidest, 
soundest, and sanest kind of instruction; 
both have been sparing of degrees; both have 
insisted upon quality rather than upon quan- 
tity; both have drawn their faculties and 
student bodies from the most respected ele- 
ment of Virginia and the nation at large; 
and both have sent forth from their walls 
men who have served not only to adorn 
society but who have played a no inconsider- 
able part in making the history of America. 


WILLIAM AND MaAry’s RECORD 


About the time he became chancellor of 
the College of William and Mary, George 
Washington wrote: “The seat of literature 
in Williamsburg has ever, in my view, been 
an object of veneration.” 

That the institution was venerable and 
hoary to Washington will be understood 
when it is remembered that even at that 
early day the college had been in active oper- 
ation for more than a hundred years. Found- 
ed in 1693, with beginnings going back 
even to 1619, the old college had been mold- 
ing the opinions and forming the characters 
of four or five generations of Virginians be- 
fore her son, Thomas Jefferson, wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, or her other 
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son, John Marshall, began expounding the 
construction of the American Constitution. 
With the exception of Harvard alone, Wil- 
liam and Mary antedates all other American 
institutions of higher learning. Its history 
is not only the incomparably important his- 
tory of early Virginia, it is also largely the 
history of early America. 

Indeed, William and Mary’s influence in 
American history is hardly less than astonish- 
ing. Beginning in the earliest days, her sons 
wrought carefully out the beginnings of the 
move towards freedom for America and the 
foundation of the republic; and when the 
time was ripe they did more perhaps towards 
the actual making of the Union than any 
other one institution or agency of any kind. 

It was Richard Bland, of old Virginia 


stock, who first announced 


GENERAL CAMPUS VIEW OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


COLLEGE, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA—THE BRAFFERTON 


(The statue of Lord Botetourt 


islature the proposition for the convention at 
Annapolis. Edmund Randolph, chief au- 
thor and draftsman of the Constitution, 
opened the proceedings at Philadelphia by 
submitting the “Virginia Plan.” John 
Marshall, as first chief justice, settled the 
construction of the Constitution. George 
Washington received from the college his 
license as surveyor, and, later, was chan- 
cellor for a number of years. 


The President-Maker 


Three of the eight Virginia-born Presi- 
dents — Jefferson, Monroe, and Tyler — 
were educated at William and Mary. Under 
the administrations of these men, by the an- 
nexation of the Louisiana, Texas, Florida, 
and western territories, the area of the 





in a pamphlet (1766) that 
America was no part of the 
Kingdom of England. It 
was Dabney Carr who in 
1773 became patron of the 
resolutions for the: appoint- 
ment of committees for 
inter-colonial correspond- 
ence in the matter of inde- 
pendence. It was Peyton 
Randolph who in 1774 be- 
came first president of the 
Colonial Congress. It was 
Thomas Jefferson who 
wrote the Declaration of 
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Independence. It was John 
Tyler, Sr., who carried 
through the Virginia Leg- 


MAIN BUILDING, WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE, DESIGNED BY 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 


(Burned three times and re-erected upon the original walls) 








TWO HISTORIC COLLEGES 
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BUILDING ON THE LEFT, THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE ON THE RIGHT, THE MAIN BUILDING IN THE CENTER 


adorns the center of the campus) 


Union was trebled. George Rogers Clark, 
a brilliant son, won for the Union the great 
_Northwest Territory. 

Besides its galaxy of Presidents, the col- 
lege furnished four signers of the Declaration 
of Independence; the first president of the 
Continental Congress and fourteen of its 
members; four judges of the United States 


Supreme Court; three speakers of the na- 
tional House of Representatives, and more 


than seventy members; sixteen United 
States Senators from Virginia alone; fif- 
teen governors of Virginia, and governors 
and high officials of many other States; two 
great generals, Winfield Scott and William 
B. Taliaferro, and in the early days men 
who were prominent in every activity of life. 














BRAFFERTON BUILDING, WILLIAM AND MARY 

(Erected in 1723 as an Indian school, this is said to be 
the oldest building still in use for educational purposes 
in the United States) 


Besides all these brilliant names, William 
and Mary has through the years sent forth a 
host of others who have been instrumental in 
leading the thought and enriching the life 
of the Nation. To-day her alumni are con- 
spicuous in the educational life of Virginia 
and. the South; and in the political, journal- 
istic, literary, and legal professions she has a 
number of notable examples. 


The Educational Pioneer 


In its actual work as a teaching college, 
William and Mary has always been highly 
efficient, though by no means “conservative” 
if the mere holding to tradition is to be con- 
sidered ; for the college has the high distinc- 
tion of having led the way in many educa- 
tional innovations which are now but the 
accepted order with a large number of insti- 
tutions. It was at William and Mary that 
the elective system of studies first prevailed ; 
here the “honor” system was first put into 
practice; here the first schools of Modern 
Languages and Municipal Law were organ- 
ized, under the influence of Jefferson, in 
1779; here was first taught political econ- 
omy; and here was founded the first school 
of history, in 1803. In 1785 Jefferson said: 
“Tt is true that the habit of speaking modern 
languages cannot be so well acquired in 
America, but every other article can be as 
well acquired at William and Mary as at 
any place in Europe.” 


Phi Beta Kappa Originates Here 


At William and Mary, on December 5, 
1776, Bushrod Washington, Elisha Parma- 
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PRESIDENT JULIAN A. C. CHANDLER OF WILLIAM 
AND MARY COLLEGE 


lee, and several other Virginians organized 
the famous Phi Beta Kappa Society, which 
was the first of all Greek letter fraternities, 
and which, through this chapter and other 
chapters organized from this, has had as 
members practically all the names of prom- 
inence in American letters. It may be noted 
that at the Alpha, or parent, chapter mem- 
bership in the society is considered the high- 
est honor, and is reckoned fully equal to the 
best honorary degree. Many literary Virgin- 
ians and others outside of the State wear 
proudly the key of the old Alpha Chapter. 


Its Historic Location 


William and Mary College is situated at 
the head of the principal street in Williams- 
burg, perhaps the quaintest town on the 
American continent. The town fairly reeks 
with historical associations, a walk from the 
college down Duke of Gloucester street be- 
ing a virtual lesson in history. Six miles 
west is Jamestown, where the first perma- 
nent English settlement was made; twelve 
miles east is historic Yorktown, where Corn- 
wallis surrendered to Washington. Every- 
where in the vicinity are landmarks interest- 
ing to students of American history. 

The college was burned three times, each 
time being re-erected upon the original walls. 


Following the Civil War there were hard 
times, with a desperate struggle for existence 
and a bare handful of students, but in 1888 
the State of Virginia began an annual appro- 
priation which was continued, with increases, 
until 1906, when the institution was turned 
over by its trustees entirely to the State. 
Since that time enlarged appropriations have 
kept the college in a high state of efficiency, 
though lack of endowments have _handi- 
capped many progressive plans. 


The New President 


After thirty years of indefatigable labor 
in behalf of the college, Dr. Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler, son of the late John Tyler, tenth 
President of the United States, closes a suc- 
cessful administration and retires to engage 
in literary work. His place will be taken by 
Dr. Julian A. C. Chandler, a Virginian, 
forty-six years of age, who has had a bril- 
liant career as educator, author, editor, ad- 
ministrator, and publicist. Winning his 
master’s degree at William and Mary in 
1892, he was awarded his doctor’s degree at 
Johns Hopkins in 1896, becoming that year 
dean of the Woman’s College, Richmond. 
Later he was head of the department of 
history in Richmond College, then of Eng- 
lish, and for two years was editor for an 
educational publishing house in New York. 
Returning to Virginia, he became editor of 
the Virginia Journal of Education; and in 
1909 he was elected superintendent of the 
Richmond city public school system, which 
he brought to a very high state vf efficiency, 
gaining wide prominence for his work. 


Scholar and Modern Business Man 


Dr. Chandler may be described as a 
modern business man of high efficiency and 
boundless energy, equipped with a high edu- 
cation. In undertaking the administration 
of the affairs of William and Mary he is 
determined to place the college where it will 
render the highest possible service to the 
public. While the high grade of work done 
by the college of liberal arts will be main- 
tained and improved, the new administration 
will seek to stress the practical side of the 
college’s work in every way. Dr. Chandler’s 
idea is that a man who graduates from Wil- 
liam and Mary shall render service to society 
according to his abilities and equipment; in 
other words, that he shall be able not merely 
to shine from educational polish but shall 
be able and willing to lead and educate 
other men. 
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An innovation in the work of the college 
will be its connection with the great manu- 
facturing plants of Richmond, Norfolk and 
other cities, and the shipping industry of the 
cities surrounding Hampton Roads. These 
organizations will furnish to the students 
actual clinics for all kinds of business. 

Through the high schools of the State the 
college will encourage and conduct com- 
munity courses relating to the great prob- 
lems of citizenship, social ethics, economics, 
and public health, thus carrying out to the 
remotest mountain hamlet ideas relating to 
those things which pertain to successful and 
happy living. 

Inasmuch as William and Mary is now 
co-educational, with a prominent woman 
educator as dean, the new administration 
will seek in all ways to make the influence 
of the college felt in the family life of Vir- 
ginia, stressing particularly the part woman 
is to play, not only in the home, and in coun- 
try and village life, but in State and Na- 
tional affairs. 

Thus William and Mary, the oldest col- 
lege in Virginia, is renewing its youth, and 
is in many ways becoming the most modern 
of them all. The work which has been laid 
out by conservative Virginians will be done, 
one may know, in a way which will result in 
as much positive gain to the public as its 
work in the times of Jefferson, of Wythe, 
and of Randolph. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY AND HER NEW 
PRESIDENT 


Dr. Joseph Dupuy Eggleston takes the 
presidency of Hampden-Sidney after six 
years of a most successful administration of 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Before 
his election to the presidency of the latter 
institution he had gained nationwide prom- 
inence as superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Virginia, in which office he did. a 
work which placed him in the foremost ranks 
of the educators of the nation. 

Dr. Eggleston’s ancestral home was with- 
in a mile of Hampden-Sidney College, which 
is located in Prince Edward county in middle 
Virginia. Here he came under the influence 
of the ancient institution, and at an early 
age gained the master’s degree. He then 
taught school in Virginia and in Georgia, 
and in 1893 he became superintendent of 
schools in Asheville, N. C. Next he was a 
member of the editorial staff of a prominent 
educational publishing firm in Richmond; 

















DR, JOSEPH DUPUY EGGLESTON, RECENTLY ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


and in 1902, with Dr. P. P. Claxton, he 
became connected with the publicity depart- 
ment of the Southern Edueation Board 
which had just been organized by Robert C. 
Ogden, George Foster Peabody, Walter H. 
Page, J. L. M. Curry, Edwin A. Alderman, 
and others. His work in this connection 
served to bring the work of the Board into 
wide prominence through the press of the 
South. 
Popularizing Education 


In 1905 Dr. Eggleston was elected super- 
intendent of public instruction of Virginia. 
At that time the public school system was in 
a general run-down condition, with little 
interest anywhere taken in the subject of 
public education. Although Virginia was 
full of colleges and universities and private 
institutions of high grade, little interest at 
that time was shown in the public schools. 
Dr. Eggleston immediately began his work 
of popularizing public primary education. 

This work was accomplished in many 
ways. Great conventions, with speakers of 
national prominence, were held in the large 
cities of the State; highly organized summer 
schools, with attractive programs, were 
opened for whites and negroes; educational 
enthusiasts from all over the country were 
brought in to deliver addresses; the State 
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Legislature was worked upon with the re- 
sult that the office of division superintendent 
was raised in dignity and in salary; the pay 
of rural teachers was increased; a plan for 
placing libraries in rural districts was inau- 
gurated, with great success; a plan for loan- 
ing money for the erection of high-school 
buildings was adopted, resulting in a phe- 
nomenal increase in the number of high 
schools; consolidation of rural one-room 
schools was effected; and all the newer and 
better plans of the progressive States in the 
matters of finance, educational coéperation, 
and the arousing of interest in public educa- 
tion were adopted. 


Virginia’s Rapid Advance 


It may safely be said that no State in the 
Union had ever a more rapid advancement 
in all educational matters than had Virginia 
during the incumbency of Superintendent 
Eggleston. At the beginning of his adminis- 
tration Virginia was spending approximately 
$2,400,000 on its public schools; when he 
resigned the work seven years later the sum 
expended annually had increased to $6,000,- 
000, with machinery in operation which 
would bring vastly larger sums in the future. 


The Call to Blacksburg 


In the spring of 1913 Dr. Eggleston was 
unanimously elected president of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg, 
where during the past six years he has had a 
successful administration. The call back to 
his alma mater was made early this year, and 
although for him it meant leaving a technical 
school with a large student body for an old- 
fashioned, ultra-conservative college of a 
hundred students, those who understand the 
vast opportunity for service ahead of him 
feel that no mistake is being made. 


Hampden-Sidney College 


Hampden-Sidney College is almost unique 
in its location, its traditions, and its history. 
It was founded and built in 1776 in a remote 
rural district of Virginia which, though rail- 
roads have failed as yet to reach it, is charm- 
ingly attractive to the student and the visitor 
alike. Here, under the direction of such men 
as Peter Johnston, grandfather of the late 
General Joseph Eggleston Johnston; James 
Madison, fourth President of the United 
States; Patrick Henry, “the tongue of the 
Revolution”; Archibald Alexander, founder 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
others of this type who were early trustees 
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of the college, it began a career which for 
solid success as a maker of men and a molder 
of character has seldom been equaled any- 
where in the history of education. 


Small But Influential 


The college has never had a student body 
of more than 155 men; and since its found- 
ing, six months before the Declaration of In- 
dependence, its total list of matriculates is 
less than 4000, yet out of this select body 
have come men who have exerted an in- 
fluence through the past century and a half 
out of all proportion to these small numbers. 

There has been one President of the 
United States—William Henry Harrison; 
two cabinet officers; four ministers to for- 
eign countries; ten United States Senators; 
twenty-four members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; a host of judges of high courts in 
Virginia and other States; ten presidents 
of universities; twenty-three presidents of 
colleges of high grade; three Episcopal 
bishops; 510 ministers; 460 lawyers; 375 
physicians; and a large number of teachers, 
lecturers, authors, journalists, scientists, and 
others who have been prominent in the life 
of Virginia and the South. 


Her Graduates Prominent To-day 


Her graduates are prominent to-day in 
journalism and law in the great cities, and 
in the halls of legislation in Washington. 
For some years the State government at 
Richmond has been dominated by Hampden- 
Sidney men. To attest her success as an 
educator of educators one has but to men- 
tion such of her graduates as Dr. Charles 
W. Dabney, president of the University of 
Cincinnati; Dr. George H. Denny, former 
president of Washington and Lee, now presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama; Dr. J. 
Gray McAllister, of Louisville, Ky., and 
Dr. Eggleston himself who is now assuming 
the presidency. 


Founder of Colleges 


Hampden-Sidney men were founders of a 
large number of colleges and universities. 
Notable among them may be mentioned 
Union College, New York; Richmond Col- 
lege, Virginia; the University of Georgia; 
Transylvania University and Central Uni- 
versity, Kentucky; Washington College, 
Tennessee; Princeton Theological Seminary, 
New Jersey; Union Theological Seminary, 
Virginia; and the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia. It was a brilliant graduate, Joseph 
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Carrington Cabell, who was ° Jefferson’s 
right-hand man in founding the University 
of Virginia in 1825. 


The Student Body 


The student body of Hampden-Sidney is 
and has ever been exclusive and select in the 
highest degree. Visitors invariably remark 
on the splendid appearance of the men upon 
the campus and in the classroom. This is 
explained by the fact that the college has al- 
ways drawn its students from the best 
families of Virginia and the South. 

The college was founded and has been 
supported through the years by the Presby- 
terians of Virginia, the same element that 
founded and fostered Washington and Lee 
University at Lexington. At the present 
time the college is controlled by the Synod 
of Virginia. 
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The New Administration 


Dr. Eggleston will take up the work of the 
college at once and will use to the utmost his 
great abilities in extending the usefulness of 
this ancient institution of learning. There 
will be no great innovations, no extensive 
changes, and no letting down of the con- 
servative bars. Those things which made the 
college great through the past century will 
be continued and emphasized; and so far as 
available funds will permit the benefits of 
this institution and its high culture will be 
extended into a much wider circle. Further 
and even more convincing proof will be made 
of the tremendous usefulness of the small 
college in its intimate and serious work of 
molding and shaping the characters of men 
and sending them out to accomplish great 
things in the world. 
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CUSHING HALL, THE MAIN BUILDING OF HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE, ERECTED IN 1824 
(Students’ Club, at the left, erected in 1817) 























THE PLAY-HOUSE. OF ‘‘ THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS” 
(Showing the home-made setting, designed for “What Will Barbara Say,’’ a romance of Chapel Hill, N. C., by 


Minnie Shepherd Sparrow, who is shown as “Barbara Grey, Ph. 


D.,” the central figure of her own play) 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 


NOTHER State has begun to create 

communal drama. Under the able 
direction of Frederich H. Koch, Professor 
of Dramatic Literature in the University 
of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, the na- 
tive sons and daughters of the “Old North 
State” have begun to mold their rich stores 
of legend and folk-lore into plays. 

Professor Koch’s achievements in the field 
of community drama, which were produc- 
tive of the writing and-staging of plays and 
pageants at the beautiful Bankside Theater 
of the University of North Dakota, were 
embodied in an article, “Communal Play- 
making,” published in the Review oF RE- 
views, September, 1916. From« this initial 
impulse, starting at the educational fountain 
head, Rural Community Drama, under the 
leadership of girls graduated: from the State 
University, has given North Dakota a real- 
ization of true dramatic art and a new folk- 
consciousness. 

In his new field, Professor Koch has the 
advantage of a fertile ground-soil of folk- 
lore and tradition. There is hardly any 
other territory in the United States that can 
afford the folk-dramatist such rich oppor- 
tunity as the region of the Southern Appala- 
chians. In the back lands of the mountain- 
ous districts, there are still to be found com- 
munities where eighteenth-century customs 
and obsolete English words are still in cur- 
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rent use. ‘The mountaineers of these re- 
gions are descendants of English forebears 
who emigrated from England in the 18th 
century. In spite of their illiteracy, they 


possess the essentials of culture through a 
general knowledge of their traditions which 
have been handed down by word of mouth 


from one generation to another. Among 
these romantic tales are the legends of the 
“Lost Colony” and the Croatans; the tales 
of the pirate Blackbeard, and of the pioneers, 
Daniel Boone, Flora McDonald, and the 
Town Builders of Old Salem. 

The North Carolina . Playmakers of 
Chapel Hill aim to translate the life of their 
State into plays that spring from the life of 
the people, from the folk of North Carolina, 
They have built a Play-House, as a home for 
their folk-drama in the hope that it will 
finally become an institution of the codpera- 
tive folk-arts. Like Stuart Walker’s Port- 
manteau Theater, it is adjustable and port- 
able and can be readily adapted to town halls 
and school auditoriums. All its scenery, 
lighting, settings and costumes are home- 
made, designed and executed by the student 
playmakers of the University. 

Out of the number of unusual and inter- 
esting plays written in Professor Koch’s 
Course in Dramatic Composition, three 
were chosen for presentation at the Play- 


House last March. “When Witches 
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Ride,” by Elizabeth A. Lay, is a drama of 
Carolina folk-superstition. The action takes 
place in a back county of North Carolina on 
the Roanoke River at a time when the people 
of Northampton County still believed in 
witches. The second play, “The Return of 
Buck Gavin,” by Thomas Wolfe, is a 
tragedy of the mountain people with the 
scenes laid in the Carolina mountains. 
“What Will Barbara Say,” the third play, 
is a romance of Chapel Hill at Commence- 
ment time. Other plays produced more re- 
cently are: “The Fighting Corporal,” a 
comedy of negro life by Louise Reid, and 
“Peggy,” a tragedy of the tenant farmer, by 
Harold Williamson. 

‘Fhe. Playmakers are organized as a so- 
ciety of amateurs, of amatores, in the original 
sense of the word, amo, I love. They believe 
that the spirit of communal plays cannot be 
captured by the commercialized stage, but 
that this spirit must come spontaneously 
from the heart of man, from memory, from 
joy-in labor, and an instinctive yearning 
toward béauty and poetry. Their efforts, 
and, also those of all other folk players de- 
serve commendation from every man and 
woman who has our country’s welfare at 
heart. 

In his own opinion, the dramatic impulse 
is born in every man_.and the play is the uni- 

















SCENE FROM “WHEN WITCHES RIDE,” A PLAY OF 
CAROLINA FOLK SUPERSTITION, BY ELIZABETH LAY 


(Alga Leavitt as “Phoebe Ward,” the witch, and her 
familiar spirit, ‘‘Gibbie’’) 




















THOMAS WOLFE, AS “BUCK GAVIN,” A MOUNTAIN 

OUTLAW, IN THE TITLE ROLE OF HIS OWN PLAY, 

“THE RETURN OF BUCK GAVIN,” A TRAGEDY OF THE 
MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 


versal expression of the creative instinct. 
He writes that it is this impulse which “has 
given the peoples of the world an enduring 
voice—a republic of active literature—in the 
plays of a Sophocles, of a Shakespeare, of a 
Moliére, of an Ibsen. ‘These were literally 
playmakers of the people, expressers of the 
common life in enduring beauty—in poetry. 
In this connection, it may be well to remind 
ourselves that Ibsen was a common worker 
from the people, Moliére a provincial play- 
actor, Shakespeare, a theater manager and a 
player, as well as a play-maker.’ Also that 
it may be well for us to remember that 
Shakespeare was the son of a tradesman of 
good country stock, and that he became the 
universal expresser of the folk, striving 
through centuries in the humble but sincere 
religious plays in which every tradesman had 
a part, to find at length in him an immortal 
voice.” 

When every community has its Play- 
House and its own native group of plays and 
producers, we shall have a national Ameri- 
can Theater that will give a richly varied 
authentic expression of American life. We 
shall be aware—which we are only dimly at 
present—of the actual pulse of the people 
by the expression in folk plays of their co- 
ordinated minds. It is this common vision, 
this collective striving that determines na- 
tionalism and remains throughout the ages; 
the one and only touchstone of the future. 








THE NEW MISSION OF THE 
RED CROSS 


AN INTERVIEW WITH Mr. HENRY P. DAVISON 


HE public was not slow to realize that the 

enormous development in the work and in- 
fluence of the American Red Cross was due in 
considerable part to the organizing and directing 
genius of Mr. Henry P. Davison, the New York 
banker whom the President had designated. as 
head of its war work. It is a fact also that lead- 
ers in the Red Cross at home and abroad have not 
lagged behind the public in recognizing Mr. 
Davison’s services. 

With the signing of the armistice came demo- 
bilization not only of armies but of welfare and 
relief organizations. It occurred to the head of 
the American Red Cross, however, that there 
was much work yet to be done in the world, and 
that to demobilize a humanitarian agency capable’ 
of doing big things whenever and wherever 
needed would be wrong. He conceived a plan, 


obtained the President’s endorsement, submitted . 


his ideas to representatives of the Allied powers. 
and to the Swiss headquarters of the Red_Cross, 
and has already seen the plan put into effect. 

Mr. Davison (as chairman of the board of 
directors of the new League of Red Cross So- 
cieties) was persuaded last month to talk with a 
representative of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS about 
this new vision of humanitarian opportunity. 


OU have asked me,” said Mr. Davison, 

“how the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties came to be formed, and wherein its 
work will differ from that of the Interna- 
tional Committee in years past.” 

And with modest phrases and simple nar- 
ration he recited the story. “When the ar- 
mistice was signed,” he said, “one of the first 
thoughts of those having organizations under 
their control was the question of demobili- 
zation. It occurred to me, on my way home 
from Europe in November, that there was 
much work yet to be done, and that to de- 
mobilize the Red Cross would be to deprive 
the peoples of the world of incalculable good. 
I realized that we had developed a practice, 
through enormous Red Cross organizations, 
which had previously been unknown. — It 
was not the science, but rather the applica- 
tion of science, which had been developed; 
and it had become clear to me that in peace 
times there could be carried on a work in 
the interest of humanity never before mea- 
sured or appreciated. 
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“Having that in mind, I took the matter 
up with the President, and suggested to him 
that it would be well to try to coordinate the 
endeavors of Red Cross organizations 
throughout the world, with the idea of see- 
ing that there should continue to be carried 
on those various activities which had proved 
to be of such great benefit. The President 
saw the value of this: suggestion, and asked 
me if I would: not undertake to bring about 
some “such coérdination.” 


The Plan Approved. by the ‘Allies 


: ‘Therefore: Mr. ‘Davison joutneyed’ back 
to Europe;-and-- called:- together’ représenta- 
tives'of the Red Cross organizations of Great 
Britain, ° France, Italy,‘ and Japan. At a 
cofiferenée in’ Cannes,’ France, he submitted 
his plan, and -it-was’ decided to lay it at once 
before the International Committee of the 
Red Cross at Geneva. Later it was deemed 
impracticable for that committee to under- 
take the program, because it is essentially a 
neutral organization and could not partici- 
pate in any movement which did not at all 
times include all countries. It was then im- 
possible to include the organizations of the 
enemy countries, as peace had not been de- 
clared. 

The members of the International Com- 
mittee were, however, most sympathetic and 
appreciative of the purpose of the plan, 
wished it to be carried out, and hoped that 
the time would come when there could be a 
union between the new movement and their 
own organization. Mr. Davison and the 
Allied Red Cross representatives proceeded 
to effect an organization which has developed 
into what is now the League of Red Cross 
Societies. 

“We had laid the plan before the Geneva 
organization,” explained Mr. Davison, “‘be- 
cause Geneva is the home of the Red Cross. 
The International Committee (sometimes 
called the International Red Cross) is the 
body through which the various countries 
work in time of war in order to reach their 
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wounded in an enemy country. Its function 
is of very great importance in time of war, 
but heretofore it has never attempted to do 
any work in time of peace. The Red Cross 
was, so to speak, born of war; and until very 
recently it had not been thought that it had 
a function to perform in time of peace. The 
American Red Cross had been something of 
an exception, for it had carried on relief 
work after such calamities as the Messina 
earthquake, the San Francisco fire, the China 
floods, and so forth.” 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession 


As the program of Mr. Davison and his 
colleagues involved health matters chiefly, it 
was thought wise to call in conference the 
leading specialists of the world, in order 
that they might consider the subject and de- 
termine its feasibility and practicability. As 
a result there was convened at Cannes prob- 
ably the most notable medical congress ever 
held. It was presided over by Dr. Roux, 
who succeeded Pasteur as head of the 
Pasteur Institute, with Dr. William H. 
Welch of Johns Hopkins as chairman of the 
executive council. The body of the con- 
ference was composed of leading scientists in 
the subjects under consideration, from the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan. 

The Red Cross leaders presented their 
program to this medical congress and asked 
for consideration of the proposals and an ex- 
pression of views relative thereto. They 
could hardly have expected so complete an 
endorsement as was embodied in the recom- 
mendations, a sentence or two of which we 
quote here: 


The prosperity and happiness of all the na- 
tions of the world can be greatly furthered by 
the power of man to promoteehealth and to pre- 
vent disease. .. . The potential usefulness of the 
Red Cross in this field is unlimited, and the pro- 
gram proposed is really the logical development 
of its previous activities in the extension of tem- 
porary relief in times of war or disaster. . 

In view of these considerations, it is our belief 
that no other organization is so well prepared 
to undertake these great responsibilities at the 
present time as the Red Cross, and no movement 
deserves more the hearty and enthusiastic support 
of all people than does this. 


Finally, before forming the League of 
Red Cross Societies, the matter was sub- 
mitted to the representatives of the govern- 
ments then congregated in Paris, from whom 
it received most cordial and enthusiastic ap- 
proval. So impressed were they that the 
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plan was incorporated in the covenant of the 
League of Nations, in Article X XV, which 


reads: 


The members of the League agree to encour- 
age and promote the establishment and codpera- 
tion of only authorized voluntary national Red 
Cross organizations, having as purposes the im- 
provement of health, the prevention of disease, 
isl mitigation of suffering throughout the 
world. 


Leadership of the American Red Cross 


When Mr. Davison tells—so casually— 
how the American Red Cross attained its 
position of leadership, and how natural it 
was that Europe should welcome our sug- 
gestions as to development for peace-time 
activity, the listener might well imagine him 
to be speaking of an insignificant detail in a 
wholly unimportant matter, rather than of 
the greatest civilian organized effort the 
world has ever known. This is the whole 
story, in his own words: 

“The Red Cross organizations of the 
Allied countries had developed largely dur- 
ing the war, had increased beyond anything 
heretofore known, because of the demands 
made upon them. This applies particularly 
to the American Red Cross, which for vari- 
ous reasons became the dominant organiza- 
tion. We of America had felt that pending 
the arrival of our military forces we could 
extend the helping hand to the combatants 
and civilian populations of those countries 
associated with us in the war. It was that, 
and the paramount purpose of caring for our 
own, that prompted the great and swift de- 
velopment of our organization. Within 
little more than a year’s time, we jumped 
from a membership of about 500,000 to more 
than 30,000,000 (including the Juniors), 
and the American people gave us in excess 
of $400,000,000. This position was recog- 
nized by the other organizations, and it was 
natural that they should welcome our sug- 
gestions.” 


What the New Red Cross Will Do 


Having outlined the inception and forma- 
tion of the League of Red Cross Societies, 
Mr. Davison was asked to explain to read- 
ers of this periodical what it was formed for 
and what it was expected to accomplish. 

“To my mind,” he replied, “the answer is 
simple. I believe the plan, one which may 
be easily comprehended, is workable and de- 
stined to be effective. In fact, I cannot help 
but believe it will be the greatest humani- 
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tarian force in the world. Briefly, the 
scheme is as follotws: 

“The headquarters of the League will be 
at Geneva. The League will be presided 
over by a board of governors, of which the 
representative of the Red Cross [Mr. Davi- 
son himself] is chairman. Under him is the 
Director-General in the person of Sir David 
Henderson, recently Lieutenant-General in 
the British Army, to whom is delegated full 
power by the chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors, who himself has full power when the 
board is not in session, 

“Under the Director-General will be or- 
ganized various divisions—a Bureau of De- 
velopment, a Medical Bureau, and a Bureau 
of Relief. 

“The Bureau of Development is presided 
over by Mr. Frank E. Persons, recently of 
the American Red Cross. It will be the 
function of that bureau to stimulate and de- 
velop Red Cross organizations in every 
country in the world. To do this it will 
establish close relations with each society, 
learning from them their form and strength 
and making suggestions as to further de- 
velopment. In a country where there is no 
Red Cross, it will be the purpose of this 
Bureau of Development to encourage the 
formation of one, 

“Tt is also contemplated that the bureau 
will inform each country, through its Red 
Cross organization, of the activities of the 
Red Cross of every other country. Upon 
invitation, it is hoped that there may be 
representatives sent from the central bureau 
at Geneva, to a local Red Cross, to show how 
to develop chapters, to secure members, and 
to widen its sphere of influence. The imme- 
diate and great effect of such a movement 
will be to awaken people within a country 
to a realizing sense of an obligation to their 
fellow man. In thinking of this plan I do 
not have in mind Great Britain, the United 
States, or France, but rather the countries of 
South America, Africa, the Far East, and 
the Balkans.” 

If properly presented, Mr. Davison be- 
lieves that the peoples of the world can be 
made to appreciate what a force for health 
and happiness such a centralized agency can 
become; and he believes, also, that if an or- 
ganization gives a good account of itself the 
people will as naturally and as gladly con- 
tribute their mite to it—say at Christmas 
time of each year—as they would to their 
church. This is especially true of the Red 
Cross, because it represents all colors and 
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creeds and all people everywhere. It has 
already won the good will of the world. 


A Campaign for World Health 


So much for the functions to be per- 
formed by the Bureau of Development. Mr. 
Davison then described the scheme for the 
Medical Bureau, presided over by the gen- 
eral medical director, Dr. Richard P. 
Strong, late Colonel in the United States 
Army, a man distinguished for researches in 
the medical department of the army and also 
for services in connection with combating 
typhus and other contagious diseases. Under 
the medical director there will be divisions 
devoted to special fields of work, such as 
Public Health, Hygiene and Sanitary 
Science, Child Welfare, Preventive Medi- 
cine, Nursing, and the eradication of tuber- 
culosis, malaria, venereal diseases, etc. Each 
one of these divisions will be in charge of a 
specialist in that particular field. 

Mr. Davison wishes it to be clearly under- 
stood that the Red Cross organization is not 
itself expected to undertake work in con- 
nection with the Medical Bureau, but rather 
to stimulate that work through natural 
agencies within the country. 

“Take, for example, child welfare. There 
will be sent to the Red Cross organization of 
each and every country full information as 
to the latest thought and practice looking to 
the well-being of children. It will be pre- 
sented in a way that will make clear the ad- 
vantages to be gained from such an under- 
taking—which were never before appre- 
ciated as they are to-day, owing to the tre- 
mendous work done by the American Red 
Cross. It is also hoped that, upon invitation, 
there will go from Geneva representatives of 
the Bureau of Child Welfare, who would 
remain long engugh to demonstrate what 
child welfare means and what results can be 
accomplished by the practice of its principles. 

“The Red Cross organization of that 
country would not itself engage in child- 
welfare work, but would call together the 
natural local agencies, if such there were, 
and if not it would stimulate an interest on 
the part of doctors and nurses to undertake 
a program of child-welfare work. As years 
go by, if the work is well done, the Red 
Cross organization of that country would 
undoubtedly make financial contributions to 
the movement; but it would only be to in- 
crease the activity and broaden the scope 
of the work to be done by the agency or 
agencies selected. 
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THE NEW MISSION 


“In the case of malaria, there would be 
sent to each Red Cross society the latest 
word as to the practice in combating or pre- 
venting the disease. This would not be by 
cold literature but by demonstrations—per- 
haps by moving pictures and by lectures— 
under the auspices of the local Red Cross; 
and through that Red Cross organization 
there would be stimulated activities on the 
part of the natural agencies to combat ma- 
laria. This would, of course, apply particu- 
larly to Southern countries where the disease 
is more prevalent. 

“Exactly the same principle applies as to 
tuberculosis, and in fact to every one of the 
special fields of work of this Medical 
Bureau. In the case of sanitation, it is ex- 
pected that there will be built up through 
the Red Cross a public sentiment demanding 
the adoption of the best sanitary methods. 
This would result in an appeal, on the part 
of the public, that government agencies put 
into effect sanitary methods—such as water, 
sewerage, and drainage systems, the impor- 
tance of which had never before been appre- 
ciated by those peoples. That appreciation 
cannot but be had when backward govern- 
ments are clearly informed as to practice and 
results in other countries.” 


Checking an Epidemic 


One of the most important developments 
in the work of this Medical Bureau, as Mr. 
Davison outlined it, would be the dissemina- 
tion of information relative to discoveries 
with which to combat or prevent those dis- 
eases which are yet beyond control. The 
head of the bureau, in Geneva, would be in 
immediate and intimate touch with scientists 
throughout the world. He might be in- 
formed of the development of a serum which 
would prevent some particular disease or 
mitigate the suffering resulting therefrom. 
Immediately upon receipt of such informa- 
tion, the head of the bureau would com- 
municate it to other Red Cross organiza- 
tions throughout the world. Each one of 
those would likewise pass the knowledge on 
to agencies within its own country by whom 
it could be utilized. 

Having in mind the recent world-wide 
epidemic of influenza, the interviewer ques- 
tioned Mr. Davison regarding the usefulness 
of an international health bureau in such an 
emergency. His reply was modest in its 
language but convincing in its tone: 

“Tt is conceivable that if the Medical 
Bureau had then been organized, the head 
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of it, from his signal tower, would have seen 
this new and unknown disease approaching. 
He would immediately have communicated 
with all scientists, giving them the facts and 
asking them to devote themselves to discover- 
ing some way of meeting it. If any new 
method had been found, it would have been 
communicated immediately to the whole 
world. Even if no specific had been discov- 
ered, there might have been suggested, from 
consultation, a method of treatment or at 
least precautions to be taken which would 
have greatly lessened the number of deaths. 

“T was informed,” Mr. Davison added, 
“that the loss in India from the war was 
about a hundred thousand through four and 
a half years, and that the loss in India from 
influenza was six million within fourteen 
months. While this ratio may not have ob- 
tained in other countries, we all know that 
in the United States we lost between five and 
six hundred thousand from influenza, which 
was five or six times as many lives as were 
lost by the war.” 


“Not Merely to Relieve Human Suffering 
But to Prevent It’ 


The third division of effort in this new 
League of Red Cross Societies is a Bureau 
of Relief, for codérdinating activities in the 
case of national or international calamity 
beyond the control of any one Red Cross 
organization. When the various societies 
are in a position to operate in peace times, 
they could, under the general direction of 
this Relief Bureau, render aid as needed. 

These three bureaus constitute the organ- 
ization as proposed. Experience will in time 
develop other services to meet such contin- 
gencies as may arise. The Bureau of Re- 
lief is an extension of work previously car- 
ried on in emergencies by national organiza- 
tions, notably the American Red Cross. The 
Bureau of Development is the natural 
growth of any enterprise under the leader- 
ship of men of broad vision. The Medical 
Bureau, with its unlimited possibilities, con- 
stitutes the real keynote of the new League 
of Red Cross Societies. 

In presenting his plan for the first time 
to the Red Cross leaders of the world, Mr. 
Davison summed it up in one sentence: 

“The conception involves not merely ef- 
forts to relieve human suffering but to pre- 
vent it—not alone the suffering of one peo- 
ple but an attempt to arouse all peoples to a 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of 
their fellow-beings throughout the world.” 
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THE ALLIES 


HE course to be adopted by the Entente 

Allies toward Russia is the subject of 
much discussion in the English reviews. In 
the concluding portion of an article on 
“Peace According to Versailles” in the Nine- 
teenth Century (London) Mr. George A. 
B. Dewar comments at some length on the 
successive policies that have been adopted by 
the Allies in their dealings with Russia from 
May, 1917, to July, 1919. These policies 


are enumerated and described as follows: 


(1) a Kerensky policy; (2) a Prinkipo policy 
—of which Gilbert and Sullivan would have con- 
cocted a lovely comic opera; and (3) a Kolchak 
policy. The Kerensky policy was founded on the 
theory that the Russian Revolution was simply 
an outbreak by fast friends of the Allies to get 
rid of the German element in Russian politics; 
after which, ninety millions or so of Russian 
people, united and content, were to fling them- 
selves into the war with far greater vigor than 
ever. That charming theory overlooked the eco- 
nomic conditions in Russia. It overlooked the 
bloody, suppressed revolution of a few years be- 
fore. It overlooked the fact that the Russian 
armies, not really beaten had to be recalled from 
the war in the Far East owing to perils besides 
the German one, at home. Yet our statesmen must 
have known all about those events and facts. 

Certainly there was an uprising by some finer 
spirits against the odious German influence in 
the early weeks of the Revolution, and against 
the crazy priest Rasputin whose fame in 1917 
so thrilled the romantic nursemaids of Kensing- 
ton Gardens. But where our statesmen erred so 
oddly was in leaving out of calculation the abys- 
mal Revolution, economic and social, which lay 
immediately behind the earlier outbreak and was 
only waiting to take charge irresistibly. They 
thought it was only necessary to remove German 
finance and influence from Russia—an easier task 
than removing German finance and influence from 
Great Britain—and all would go nicely. 

The Prinkipo line—possibly not British in its 
inception, and obviously not French though ulti- 
mately adopted by the Associated Powers gen- 
erally—seems to have been founded on an un- 
easy feeling that the Bolshevists were powerful 
and it might pay best, lead to peace sooner, to 
come to terms with them. It was a_ bad line. 
Prinkipo has been succeeded by something more 
respectable, but hardly less difident. The rumor 
having spread, and being widely accepted by the 
gobemouches, that the Russian Revolution was 
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AND RUSSIA 


‘tottering to its fall—and that Kolchak was about 
to deal Bolshevism a final sledgehammer blow 
—the Associated Powers adopted a semi-warlike 
policy; more or less; presumably, for a little 
while. 


In Mr. Dewar’s opinion, there are only 
two clear, logical lines to take to-day in re- 
gard to Russia: (1) To suffer the various 
groups of Russian revolutionists to settle 
their own quarrels; (2) To declare war 
against the Bolshevists in Russia and take the 
field against them with a large, well- 
equipped Allied army, munitioned with 
aeroplanes, tanks, howitzers, machine-guns, 
and all the other instruments of war. 

The writer proceeds to state certain seri- 
ous difficulties and objections that would at- 
tach to both courses. The let-alone policy, 
he says, would lower the prestige of the Al- 




















AWFUL! IS KOLCHAK A REACTIONARY? 
Tue Spectators: “Before we throw the life-line, we 


ought to make quite sure that he isn’t a reactionary!” 
From the Passing Show (London) 
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lies and would encourage rebellious spirits 
in Europe to flout the Great Four. It would 
be regarded as a desertion of the more mod- 
erate revolutionary groups throughout Rus- 
sia. 

As to the alternative course, it is quite 
conceivable that only France and Great 
Britain might be willing to go to Russia 
with a large army, although the writer hints 
that Italy might possibly come to the rescue. 
There is also the question whether the mass 
of the British working classes, from which 
an army for Russia would have to be re- 
cruited, would agree to the plan. Mr. De- 
war thinks that such an army could be re- 
cruited. There is another difficulty, how- 
ever, which has not yet been frankly faced 
by many of those who are in favor of taking 
the field against the Bolshevists. 


The land in Russia—to say nothing of the fac- 
tories—has been seized by the Russian peasants. 
The bulk of the peasants are, apparently, not Bol- 
shevists or lovers of Bolshevists. From _ all 


accounts they are the opposite. But they are 
Revolutionists; they have forcibly dispossessed 
the owners of the land, and taken it for them- 
selves. Of those owners, some have fled, others 
have been killed. If we went into Russia with- 
out definitely pledging ourselves not to suffer 
these peasant Revolutionists to be dispossessed, 
we should march to disaster. The peasants would 
join the Bolshevists. Are all those who desire a 
real war in Russia against Bolshevists willing to 
take this pledge? It would be a pledge to sup- 
port the early and popular Revolutionists who 
seized the land, etc., whilst stamping out the Ter- 
rorists of Trotsky. From the standpoint of those 
who are against revolution in any form of vio- 
lence, the precedent might seem awkward. It is 
not easy to imagine a spirit like Chateaubriand, 
for instance, taking such a pledge. But then 
Chateaubriand appears to have detested all revo- 
lutionists alike, from Mirabeau down to Marat. 


As to the Lenine and Trotzky group, Mr. 
Dewar is convinced that the Allies should 
have no dealings with them. “Their record 
is smeared with monstrous crimes. They 
have hurled Russia deeper and deeper into 
one vast anarchy.” 





A HUNGARIAN’S 


DESCRIPTION OF 


HUNGARY’S PLIGHT 


N connection with Mr. Simonds’ article 

in this number of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, our readers will doubtless be in- 
terested in a statement from the Magyar 
nationalist point of view which appears in 
the July number of the Jnternational Re- 
view (London). This statement was pre- 
pared by Count Albert Apponyi, who is now 
seventy years old and was the leader of the 
“Forty-eight and Independence Party,” ad- 
vocating return to the conditions of 1848 
and Hungarian independence. In 1917 he 
joined the Wekerle Cabinet as Minister of 
Culture and Education. In his summary 
of the crisis now facing Hungary, Count 
Apponyi says: 


Should all the aspirations and appetites of the 
neighboring States based on the racial principle 
get satisfaction, Hungary would lose a territory 
of 191,323 kilometres (out of 282,870) and a popu- 
lation of 10,906,223 souls (out of 18,284,533). She 
would remain in possession of 91,547 kilometres 
with 7,358,310 souls on it. Should the last-men- 
tioned Czech claim be fulfilled too, Hungary 
would lose near to one million souls more, nearly 
all of them Magyars. But even leaving this item 
out of consideration, we find that of the, roughly 
speaking, eleven million souls taken from Hun- 
gary, 3,658,995 would be Magyars and 1,458,134 


Germans, the latter being as good Hungarian 
patriots as the Magyars themselves. That means 
that over 5,000,000 souls would be violently torn 
from the country they love and submitted to rule 
which they abhor and which is racially foreign 
to them. On the other hand, of the population 
left to Hungary, more than one million would be 
non-Magyar, on the supposition of the framers 
of that beautiful scheme, adverse to Hungarian 
rule. Can anything more clearly and more con- 
vincingly show the impossibility of dissecting 
Hungary on the racial principle? 

A fair solution of the racial problem in Hun- 
gary, a solution which conciliates the laws of 
geographic and political economy and the deep- 
rooted result of history with the just demands of 
race, can easily be found within the territorial 
limits of Hungary such as nature and _ history 
made them, and can be found in no other way. 
By making country limits and police districts as 
far as possible concordant with racial limits; by 
giving to every race a representation of its own, 
elected by all the members of the race irrespect- 
ive of territorial continuity, which cannot be ob- 
tained, by granting to these racial representations 
a fair amount of self-government in every matter 
that concerns the race as such; by maintaining a 
common legislative body and a central govern- 
ment to manage financial, commercial, military, 
and foreign affairs; we should get a_ solution 
which gives full satisfaction to the Wilsonian 
principle of national (racial) autonomy, without 
infringing natural laws that cannot be ignored 
with impunity. 
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A GERMAN’S FORECAST OF HIS 
COUNTRY’S FUTURE 


N the June number of Nord und Sid 
Herr Hans Wendt has an article on the 
_future of Germany. He begins by explain- 
ing that the cause of the war was the over- 
population of Europe and the impossibility 
of the great powers satisfying permanently 
their increasing claims on the politico-eco- 
nomic platform. In the struggle for exist- 
ence of the nations the war, he says, had be- 
come an urgent necessity. But war is a game 
in the decision of which much depends on 
chance. In the present war the forces of the 
two sides had become too unequal. With a 
better political organization the Germans 
might have succeeded in postponing the 
catastrophe. As things now stand, the Ger- 
mans must apparently submit to the will of 
their opponents. It depends on the peace 
conditions and the force remaining in the 
German nation whether Germany shall 
henceforth lead the mock existence of a na- 
tion not free, or whether she will be enabled 
at some distant time to rise again. 

Before the war it was an undisputed fact, 
according to this writer, that Germany’s 
position as regards her civilization was at the 
head of the world. Still, this civilization 
had become fragile and unsound, and the 
outward signs of decline were excessive lux- 
ury, a reduced birth-rate, and the progressive 
proletarization of the people. The war con- 
tinued this development in furious tempo. 
The birth-rate has been more reduced, while 
the death-rate has rapidly grown. The 
flower of German manhood is gone. A new 
generation must grow up before a change 
can take place. Want makes men and na- 
tions bad, and only with an improvement in 
economic conditions can an improvement in 
the national morale be counted upon. The 
proletarization of the people had made rapid 
progress during the war. On the one hand 
were the war profiteers, and on the other an 
overwhelming majority of losers by the war. 
With a few exceptions the better elements of 
the people were to be numbered among the 
latter. The revolution favored the develop- 
ment. It has brought about the confiscation 
of the wealth of the state, and at the same 
time it has increased the cost of administra- 
tion enormously, 

Germany must reform her administration 
from the top down to the lowest member. 
It was a great misfortune that bureaucratic 


Prussia was ever allowed to remain a domi- 
nating state in the Empire. ‘The revolution, 
however, has destroyed the old Prussian 
state of caste, militarism and bureaucracy. 
Meanwhile Germany is passing through a 
period of transition and so far all the 
changes necessary in the method of adminis- 
tration have not yet been brought about. 
But caste has disappeared and the rights of 
privilege have gone. The military state, 
after its strong development, is broken up 
and it will never recover from the blow. 
There remains the bureaucracy of official- 
dom, but its hour will strike and its death- 
bell will be rung, for from a financial point 
of view the state can no longer afford anv 
administrative luxury. Germany is indeed 
bankrupt, politically, economically, and 
financially. She is a geographical concep- 
tion, in which the ruins of a nation’s force 
are endeavoring in chaotic manner to dis- 
cover a way out of the hopeless present. 

The writer then explains that it is open 
to the Germans as a nation of brothers to 
submit with teeth set to the chains of slavery 
for a number of years and at the same time 
preserve their national unity and civilization, 
in the hope of better days. Or, they can 
disperse their forces in all directions, in which 
case they must abandon their national exist- 
ence. This would no doubt be easier for the 
individual, but then it would no longer be 
worth while to talk about Germany. Let 
the Germans hopefully tread the former 
path and not bury their faith in themselves 
and in a better time to come. But to do 
this there must be a complete break with 
the old and much personal sacrifice on the 
part of everyone. 

Every industry associated with luxury 
should be prohibited while the people have 
not enough to eat. It would be well for 
industry, to confine itself to agriculture, 
since nothing but economic independence 
can lead to political freedom. In the training 
of the young the national spark must not be 
extinguished. 

A new spirit and new ideas must take root 
in officialdom. The official class must cease 
to be caste with life-long appointments, and 
pensions must be superseded by universal old- 
age and sickness insurance. Only thus can 
the spirit of caste and the discontent in the 
country be abolished. 
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CHINA AND SHANTUNG 


MONG the picturesque figures to be 

seen in Paris during the Peace Con- 
ference few can have been more novel than 
Kong Siang Ko, lineal descendant in the 
seventy-fifth generation from Confucius, ex- 
President of Council to the Provincial Par- 
liament of Shantung, and chosen envoy to 
the Conference itself for the forty million 
Shantungese Chinamen. His paper in the 
July number of the Revue Mondiale is the 
plea he was not in time to make directly in 
Paris. It has the highest value as an origi- 
nal document from a supremely conapetent 
source. It is, also, a masterpiece of con- 
ciliatory simplicity. 

China joined the Allies because they were 
clearly engaged in a war of justice. The 
lawless acts of Germany on sea and land 
violated all the Chinese traditions since 
Confucius taught the Golden Rule with its 
definite cosmic extension: 


The folk of the four quarters of the world are 


brothers. China never waged a war of con- 
quest. She has grown only by voluntary acces- 
sions. A young republic is always gravely ham- 


pered within and without: but as early as possible 
was offered, and accepted, the large contribution 
of labor which has materially aided in the 
triumphant result. We are loyal though not 
leading allies. We claim no reward. But surely 
nothing that is ours should be accounted the 
booty of other victors. 

The Japanese campaign against Tsingtao was 
waged on Chinese soil. China provided trans- 
portation, food, general supplies. In many re- 
spects Japan in Shantung was a repetition of Ger- 
many in Belgium: for though not a hostile inva- 
sion, the military occupation included countless 
acts of lawless violence. We, too, have suffered 
much as helpless victims. Are we not even at 
the Council-board being dealt with as enemies? 

Only the unfamiliar features of the Shantung 
hardships and claims are here to be set forth, 
by an eye witness. They will show that grave 
results will yet follow, if what has already oc- 
curred be sanctioned by the Conference. 

The proposed peace treaty, sanctioning the 
Japanese occupation of Shantung, would have a 
serious effect on the local conditions. Even un- 
der German rule, the custom-houses of Tsingtao 
were still in Chinese hands. They are now in 
Japanese control, so to remain. 

To be sure, the return of Kian Chan is prom- 
ised! But a concession is created, under exclu- 
sive Japanese jurisdiction, in the very economic 
and civic centre of Kian Chan, dominating the 
roadstead, all the vast anchorage and all the lo- 
cations where custom-houses have an excuse for 
being. So they can only exist under Japanese su- 
zerainty. . 

The obvious and usual advantages of this 
strange hold are not all. The Japanese are mak- 
ing heavy importations of opium and morphine. 


Much comes in boxed as “military supplies.” 
The drugs even pass on into China through par- 
cel post, for in large sections Japan controls the 
postal service. 

Now, this is just the time when the opium trade 
is to end, when the use of the poisons is wholly 
prohibited. Great Britain makes great financial ° 
sacrifice in supporting this action. The other 
nations are lending efficient aid. And just now 
Japan, quite unconcerned, is pushing opium into 
China. This official plan, to debauch a people 
now on the road to full recovery, is an indefen- 
sible as Germany’s U-boat policy. It is more 
far-reaching. It is regularly fatal to individuals. 
It is carried on incessantly in time of peace. 

Japanese control of the railways works fur- 
ther injury to the natives. She does not merely 
exploit the mines which Germany held. All the 
best mines of the peninsula lie along these rail- 
roads. Chinese owners must sell their coal at 
ridiculous prices or be cut off from market al- 
together. The monopoly then resells this same 
coal, at oppressive rates, to other Chinamen. 

The population is suffering from a foreign per- 
secution. Their property is expropriated almost 
without indemnity. Homes are forcibly requisi- 
tioned. Personal insults, even actual outrages, 
are numberless. Chinese officials are contemptu- 
ously ignored. And this condition the Peace Con- 
ference would make permanent. 

The presence of the Japanese is a serious men- 
ace to China herself. Tsingtao is both a military 
harbor and a trading port of the highest class, 
with abundant and safe anchorage. It is supe- 
rior to Shanghai, to Tientsin, to any other Chi- 
nese port. It is directly connected by railways with 
Peking from Port Arthur, also, a railroad runs 
via Dalhy and Mukden directly to the Chinese 
capital, which thus lies between the two, in the 
very center of Japanese influence. It may be 
absolutely vital for us to hold what Japan has 
wrested from us. 

There is some assurance that Japan means to 
restore political rights to the Shantungese, while 
retaining the economic control. But that would 
suffice to continue a cruel violation of our sover- 
eignty. Especially in the Far East, economic 
power is the source and means of all political 
action. 

Yet China is not alone deeply concerned. All 
countries, since the war, are entering the race 
for world-trade. China’s importance as a mar- 
ket will increase swiftly. Shantung is rich in 
such varied goods as silk, coal, iron, leather, cot- 
ton, wool, etc. Tsingtao is its one unrivaled 
harbor. If Japan intrenches herself in port, rail- 
ways, mines, and land, all must pass through her 
hands. Where, then, is the open port, the equal 
opportunity for all? 

We hoped the reign of universal justice was 
at hand. But this war, and the peace that fol- 
lows it, seems to bring us bitter strife and greater 
calamities for the future. 

Yet even if this blow falls, it will not be whol- 
ly a disaster. If no nation of high ideals arises 
as our champion, if the Conference confirms this 
crying injustice, yet the mature opinion of man- 
kind must at last come to our side. 

And to us it will be a hard but excellent les- 
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son. After so many sufferings, the Chinese people 
will awaken, will resolve to obtain justice for it- 
self. 

And in the name of the inhabitants of my 
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Province,—and I have come from China expressly 
to bring their message,—I declare: We, forty 
millions of Shantungese, will never in any fash- 
ion submit to Japanese domination! 





CHINA’S REFUSAL TO SIGN THE PEACE 
TREATY 


F the various explanations of the Chi- 

nese attitude towards the Peace Treaty 
that have been made public, one of the most 
interesting is the article by Hollington K. 
Tong in Millard’s Review (Shanghai) for 
July 12. In that article he states that since 
the receipt of the news from Europe on July 
1 that the Chinese delegates had refused to 
sign the treaty Chinese of all classes have 
been raising such questions as— 

What are the advantages to China from a non- 
signing of the peace treaty? 

Would Japan try to carry out the terms in the 
treaty by means of force? 

Is China still at war with Germany? If so, 
is it necessary to conclude a separate treaty with 
her? 

Does China’s refusal to sign the treaty for- 
feit her right to join the League of Nations? 

What does China now propose to do or what 
should she do following the non-signing of the 
treaty? 


In a discussion of. these questions Mr. 
Tong attributes to “a Chinese high official, 

















IN THE NECK! 
China Made Nine Requests of the Peace Conference 
His Neck Is Still Very Sore) 
From the Echo (Bakersfield, Calif.) 


who is well versed in international law and 
foreign diplomacy,” the opinion that the ac- 
tion taken by the Chinese delegates at Paris 
was a very wise one, from the Chinese stand- 
point. Apart from the Shantung question, 
this official declared that the China section 
of the treaty was “no more than a mere in- 
ventory of German property which had been 
liquidated. It did not attempt to settle the 
future relationships between China and Ger- 
many.” This high official thought that the 
rights and privileges which China would have 
obtained by virtue of the treaty, had ‘she 


‘signed it, would have been very trifling: 


They involve: first, money or a few million 
taels of the German Boxer indemnity; secondly, 
German public property in China except Kiao- 
chow; and thirdly, two or three astronomical in- 
struments which formerly belonged to China. 
So far as the German concessions at Hankow 
and Tientsin are concerned, they were to be abro- 
gated not in favor of China but in favor of in- 
ternational use. 


Mr. Tong himself proceeds to enumerate 
some of the advantages which he thinks 
China has gained by her refusal to sign the 
treaty, as they are being discussed “in more 
enlightened circles in Peking’: ~ 


In the first place, a national revolution has 
been averted. There was a certainty that if the 
Chinese delegates had signed the treaty there 
would have been a great revolution in China. 
That revolution would have differed from pre- 
vious ones. It would have been a people’s revo- 
lution and would have greatly confounded China’s 
political confusion. 

Secondly, China’s refusal to sign the treaty has 
taught Japan a severe lesson. Japan expected 
that China would meekly yield to force majeur, 
accept the dictates of the Big Five and sign away 
her rights in Shantung. Instead of doing all this, 
China put her foot down and refused to be co- 
erced by brutal force into conceding her inalien- 
able rights. Japan now knows that she must be 
cautious in dealing with China and that in driv- 
ing China to the wall she will have little or 
nothing to gain. 

Thirdly, there would be a more rapid growth 
of a national spirit in China. Much discomfort 
has certainly been caused to Japan by the refusal 
of the Chinese delegates to sign the treaty. 
So much the better. If Japan does something 
now or in future to irritate the Chinese, she helps 
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to keep up the anti-Japanese movement which in 
turn develops China’s national spirit. If -the 
peace treaty had been signed, the grievances 
which China suffered would have been forgotten 
in course of time. As it is, there is no possibility 
of quickly forgetting them. 

Fourthly, the action of the Chinese delegates 
has drawn the attention of the whole civilized 
world to the injustice being perpetrated upon 
China and made selfish statesmen in Europe hesi- 
tate before they would join names with Japan 
again and rob China. It was “a masterly con- 
ception” in the words of the editor of the Peking 
and Tientsin Times, “and the stage was superb, 
the moment one of unparalleled historical. sig- 
nificance.” Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour, who 
insisted upon the insertion of a clause in the treaty 
giving German State property in the British Con- 
cession at Canton to their own country, but who 
declared at the same time that they had never 
heard of such a thing as the Twenty-one De- 
mands made upon China by Japan, can no longer 
pretend to be ignorant of the Far Eastern situa- 
tion when their national interests are not involved. 


Thinking people all over the world now ask, 


as they must, the question, Who were responsible 
for the inclusion of the unjust Shantung terms 
in the peace treaty? The Chinese would declare: 
“Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour! President 
Wilson would have succeeded in giving China a 
square deal had it not been for the fact that 
these two British statesmen were against justice 
being done to China.” The latest report from 
Europe states that the British press is silent over 
the China case, and it is naturally presumed that 
Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour are again re- 
sponsible for this silence. They are unable, 
however, to exercise their influence over the press 
of other countries. It must be gratifying to all 
the Chinese to know that the newspapers both in 
France and America are endorsing in enthusi- 
astic terms the action of the Chinese delegates. 
Very soon the two distinguished British states- 
men, it is hoped, will pay more attention to China 
and the Far Eastern question in general, and 
reverse their conservative policy. 

Fifthly, China would likely get better terms 
from Germany by negotiating a separate treaty 
with her. There is no good reason for the fear 
that China would now be helpless. Germany 
would be only too anxious to befriend China, 
whose trade she covets. It is true that China is 
technically still at war with Germany, but this 
does not make much difference. Leave the 
anomalous situation alone, and it will solve it- 
self. Although it is proposed by the government 
to issue a mandate declaring the China-German 
war to be at an end, and to send delegates to 
undertake the negotiation of a separate treaty 
with Germany, it is hoped by more sober Chinese 
that China will let Germany approach her on 
this subject. 

Sixthly, the action of the Chinese delegates at 
Paris has undoubtedly driven the North and the 
South to an early settlement of their political dif- 
ferences in order to be able to deal with the 
foreign nations more effectively. High officials 
on both sides have given an indication that from 
now on they would concentrate more attention 
on the international relationships of China and 
devote less time to internal politics. This is a 
good sign, comments the Chinese press. 
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Mr. Tong points out that China’s refusal 
to sign the treaty does not, as some have 
thought, forfeit her right to join the League 
of Nations. She can sign the Austrian treaty, 
which also contains a clause concerning the 
League of Nations, and which will give her 
all the rights to join the League. Further- 
more, the relationship between China and 
the Allies will not be affected in any way 
by the new development. 


The Government is understood to have decided 
to issue circular telegrams to the provinces urg- 
ing them to maintain the cordial relationships 
with the subjects and citizens of her allies as pre- 
viously. As long as this policy continues, there 
is no fear that Japan would dare to defy the 
world and try to carry out the terms as embodied 
in the peace treaty concerning Kiaochow and 
Shantung by means of force. 


Mr. Tong’s article makes it clear, how- 
ever, that the Chinese themselves are divided 
on the subject of the treaty. He states that 
the majority of the officials in Peking, who, 
he declares, are pro-Japanese in their senti- 
ment and “tools of the militarists,” were 
naturally displeased with the action of the 
Chinese delegates in Europe. They were 
desirous of settling the Kiaochow problem at 
an early date, in order to please the Japanese, 
on the one hand, and avoid. responsibility 
for any consequence which may arise if the 
question should be settled in China, on the 
other hand. 


They expressed the belief that the present terms 
were the best that could be obtained in view of 
the unwillingness of Great Britain and France 
to help China on account of the existence of secret 
treaties with Japan, and doubted very much 
whether China would get better terms by her 
refusal to sign the treaty. Furthermore, Japan 
is powerful whilst China is weak. It is, there- 
fore, an unequal fight. This kind of reasoning 
on the part of the majority of the officials in 
Peking has been accountable for the dispatch of 
cablegrams to the Chinese delegates at Paris giv- 
ing contradictory instructions. 

The first instruction, for instance, was that 
the delegates should sign the treaty with reserva- 
tions with regard to Kiaochow and Shantung. 
The second instruction stated in effect: “Don’t 
ask any reservations, and sign the treaty by all 
means.” The gist of the third instruction was: 
“Do your best to get what you can.” 

The confirmation of the news that the Chinese 
delegates had declined to sign the treaty gave to 
these officials a considerable disappointment, and 
some of General Tuan Chi-jui’s followers urged 
the Government to send a cablegram to the dele- 
gates reprimanding them for the action they had 
taken. The high officials actually discussed the 
advisability of sending such a telegram, but wiser 
counsel prevailed. 
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REGIONAL BOARDS FOR RAILROAD 
ADMINISTRATION 


MONG the various “solutions” of the 

railroad problem that are set forth 
from day to day in the press we occasionally 
see references to a proposed system of re- 
gional boards, related to a central admin- 
istrative body, on a plan similar to that of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. Nowhere has 
this plan been more clearly or succinctly out- 
lined than by Mr. William R. Dawes, of 
Chicago, in the Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia) for August 9. 

Mr. Dawes has been for many years as- 
sociated with his cousin, Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes, in the management of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois. He took an 
active part in the creation of the Federal 
Reserve Banking System after the passage 
of the Act of Congress in 1913. Having 
observed that many of the difficulties that 
were thought to be insuperable in the opera- 
tion of the Federal Reserve system have been 
in fact successfully obviated, it is natural 
that he should see a partial analogy to the 
Federal banking problem in what is now 
regarded as the Federal railroad problem, 
and that the question whether similar diffi- 
culties in the one might be solved by methods 
similar to those employed with the other 
should suggest itself to him. 

In his article on “Common Sense and the 
Railroads,” in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Mr. Dawes makes use of the analogy chiefly 
to show that the federal railroad system—or 
lack of system—as it exists to-day, possesses 
a common difficulty with the banking system 
as it was before the Federal Reserve Law 
went into effect. He says: 


The thing that was causing difficulty in the 
banking system was the lack of coérdinated, in- 
telligent governmental regulation; and that in 
large measure has been the difficulty with the 
railroads in the past. We had three distinct sys- 
tems of banking: The national banks, under the 
supervision of the Federal Government; the in- 
corporated or State Banks, under the supervision 
of State banking examiners; and private banks, 
under no supervision at all. One of the great 
values of the Federal Reserve system lies in the 
fact that it was possible to bring all these sepa- 
rate banking systems into one common organi- 
zation, under common control and_ supervision, 
in order that banking reserves might be consoli- 
dated and made available for national use. After 
long years of discussion and honest, though pos- 
sibly misguided, efforts, we are beginning to 
realize that the future welfare of the railroads 
lies in giving them the benefits of a common form 


of organization through which a judicious gov- 
ernmental control may be exercised, while at the 
same time retaining the benefits of private own- 
ership and management, to the end that the great 
commercial and financial interests of the entire 
country may be satisfactorily served. 

When the Federal Reserve system was put into 
operation it was not found necessary to disturb 
the ownership or operation of the banks, which 
either voluntarily or involuntarily became mem- 
bers of the system. Congress at that time recog- 
nized the fact that the real interests of the banks 
and the communities they represented could best 
be served by the least disturbance of their ordi- 
nary operations. Does not the same idea apply 
to the railroads at the present time? What good 
can be accomplished by destroying an organi- 
zation efficiently developed through years of ex- 
perience? There is no body of men showing 
greater constructive ability and power of initia- 
tive than the men who are managing our rail- 
roads to-day. The mistakes that may have been 
made in the past ought not in fairness to be 
charged against the men now responsible for the 
transportation service of the country. 

/ 

As to the operation of the Federal Re- 
serve system, at the present time, Mr. 
Dawes offers this testimony—and coming 
from a practical banker in the financial cen- 
ter of the Middle West it is important: 





True, it is not perfect; it bumps and creaks 
a bit at times, but it has withstood the stress of 
war and has carried this country through a period 
fraught with grave financial dangers. It is non- 
political and functions by itself, without requir- 
ing the constant attention of Congress and the 
courts. It preserves individual initiative, keeps 
open the avenues of private enterprise, and at 
the same time safeguards the public interests of 
financial and business activity. 


Assuming on the part of his readers a 
general understanding of the purpose and 
operation of the Federal Reserve Banking 
System, Mr. Dawes proceeds to outline a 
new railroad administrative system, having 
the same underlying idea and form of or- 
ganization. Such a system would comprise: 


A Federal railroad board corresponding to the 
Federal Reserve Board; Federal railroad corpo- 
rations corresponding to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

As in the case of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the members of this Federal railroad board would 
be appointed by the President, having a proper 
cabinet officer as a member ex-officio. It is fair 
to assume that the President would appoint able 
men, representative of the railroad, commercial, 
financial and labor interests of the country, on 
this board. The board should be granted, by 
law, broad regulatory powers, and would de- 
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termine the national railroad administrative pol- 
icy. It probably would take over the greater 
part of the administrative and executive func- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
leaving this body as a quasi-judicial body. 

It is doubtful if a small body of men sitting 
at Washington-—however wise they may be in 
railroad matters, however sincere may be their 
intention to deal fairly with the mass of compli- 
cated questions brought before them—can be ex- 
pected to perform their exacting duties with im- 
partial justice. Too much authority is necessarily 
placed in the hands of unskilled subordinates act- 
ing independently for the most part. Under 
similar circumstances a great corporation doing 
a country-wide business divides its business, plac- 
ing various departments under the control of re- 
sponsible subsidiary corporations or agencies in 
close touch with local conditions. It is with this 
idea in mind that it is proposed to create a cen- 
tral Federal railroad board which would take 
over the exacting administrative and executive 
duties heretofore exercised by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission alone. 

This Federal railroad board would, therefore, 
act as a central agency to adjust transportation 
rates and in general to determine equitably the 
relations among the public, the employees and the 
railroads, and among. the railroads themselves. 
In other words, it would become the medium 
through which the Government would have su- 
pervision over the strictly business matters relat- 
ing to transportation service. 


Since it would be impossible for any single 
board to keep in close, intimate touch with 
railroad operations all over the country, Fed- 
eral railroad corporations would be organ- 
ized as agencies subordinate to the central 
board. These corporations would be re- 
gional in character, acting in a zone or re- 
gion occupied by one or more systems. Such 
corporations would be organized not for the 
purpose of financing the railroads, but simply 
for purposes of regulation and control. 
Their position in the new railroad adminis- 
trative system would be similar to that of 
the Federal Reserve banks. ‘They would be 
located at convenient points of operation, and 
would take the form of the ordinary corpo- 
ration, having capital stock, since this is the 
customary form of organization. The pur- 
pose of capital stock would be simply to af- 
ford a means of control. 

The ownership of the stock in these re- 
gional railroad corporations would be vested 
in the railroads themselves, just as the mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System own 
the capital stock of the Federal Reserve 
banks. There would be an effort to have the 
ownership of the capital stock so divided 
among the railroads of a particular zone or 
region that the stock ownership would rep- 
resent the relative importance of each rail- 
road, so far as possible. Still following out 
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the plan of the Federal Reserve System, the 
directors of each Federal Railroad Corpora- 
tion would be elected by the stockholder 
members—that is, the various railroads—and 
the law should be so framed that such an 
election would result in a fair and equal rep- 
resentation on the board of all the interests 
affected, namely, the owners, the railroads, 
the employees, and the public. Also, the 
Federal Board would have the right to ap- 
point directors equal in number to that of 
any single interest. 

Such an organization would be non-polit- 
ical, just as the administration of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks is non-political. Mr. 
Dawes is convinced that it would be safe to 
give to these regional railroad corporations 
primary regulatory powers over all regional 
railroad activities, including the consolida- 
tion of terminals, ticket offices, extension of 
existing lines, and the construction of new 
or branch lines, and the issuance of future 
railroad securitics. He suggests also that 
such a body of men could be called upon to 
act in the case of differences arising between 
the railroads and their employees and so pro- 
tect the public against the disastrous results 
of strikes. 

To the objection that we cannot have 
Federal railroad control because of the con- 
trol already exercised by the State Railroad 
Commissions, Mr, Dawes replies that the 
same argument was used in opposition to the 
Federal Reserve Banking System. The law 
requires the national banks to become mem- 
bers of the system, but with the State banks 
membership was optional. It was argued 
that the State banks would not become mem- 
bers, and so would prevent the establishment 
of a uniform banking system. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Dawes states that there is vir- 
tually no antagonism on the part of any State 
to the Federal Reserve System. The several 
State banking systems quickly recognized the 
benefits of uniform Federal system, which 
he says is steadily growing in strength and 
favor. 

Mr. Dawes suggests that Federal and 
State railroad control might be codrdinated 
through an advisory council which could be 
provided in connection with each regional 
railroad corporation. Such a council would 
be made up of members of the several State 
Railroad Commissions within whose juris- 
diction the railroads: operate. Thus the 
State authorities would be in a position to 
protect themselves if action hostile to the in- 
terest of the State should even be considered. 
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THE RUSSIAN SOVIET SYSTEM OF 
REPRESENTATION 


O much criticism is directed (and right- 

ly) against specific measures and _poli- 
cies adopted by the Bolshevist régime in 
Russia, that we may be in some danger of 
failing to grasp the essential features of the 
Soviet system itself, as an essay in demo- 
cratic government. It is with a view to 
determining what it is in this system that 
appeals so strongly to radicals and liberals 
in the West and whether any part of it can 
be adopted with advantage by other nations, 
that Mr. Victor S. Yarros, of the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, con- 
tributes a calm and impartial discussion to 
the Open Court (Chicago). 

Mr. Yarros finds that the essential prin- 
ciple of the Soviet is representation on a new 
basis. Under it men vote together because 
they work together and belong to the same 
social and economic group. He quotes an 
apologist and supporter of Bolshevik 
Russia as saying: 


A Soviet delegate comes from a group—a shop 
or a union—meeting regularly. A Soviet repre- 
sentative is continuously in touch with the people 
he represents. The Soviets are elected largely by 
occupations. They are full of miners who know 
mines; of machinery who know machines; of 
peasants who know the land; of teachers who 
know children and education. The Soviet is a 
center for the transaction of business by men who 
know their business. 


The principle of representation with 
which America and England are familiar 
works out in a quite different way. This is, 
in fact, a system of government by parties, 
large or small, and therefore, as Mr. Yarros 
puts it, by opinions. 

Now, from the point of view of govern- 
ment by opinion, the system that we are now 
working under undoubtedly has many faults. 
What we call representative government is 
not always truly representative, and even 
when the elected representative of a certain 
district is fit in every way to represent those 
who voted for him, there still remains in his 
district a minority of voters deprived of a 
voice in the legislative body. This evil 
has given rise to the growing movement for 
minority representation and for proportional 
representation. 

However, the admitted shortcomings of 
our present methods fail to convince Mr. 
Yarros of the desirability of the Soviet sys- 
tem as a substitute. From his examination 


of the system at its best he finds that the 
voters of the villages, hamlets, towns and 
cities are at the base of the pyramid. They 
meet in factories, village halls, railroad sta- 
tions and the like and elect a local Soviet. 
The local Soviets elect the delegates or mem- 
bers of the district Soviets and these in turn 
send delegates to the provincial Soviets. At 
the top of the pyramid is the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, a body composed of 
delegates of the lower Soviets. Mr. Yarros 
makes two serious criticisms of this plan: 


In the first place, the voters of the hamlets, vil- 
lages, towns, and cities do not elect either the 
Provincial or the National Soviet. Is this demo- 
cratic? Is it free from danger? The All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets is very remote indeed from 
the governed, whose consent is supposed to be 
necessary to make government popular and demo- 
cratic. There is no guaranty whatever that the 
general and higher Soviets will always represent 
all the elements, sorts, and conditions of the peo- 
ple. As a matter of fact, the higher Soviets may 
have as many politicians, lawyers, and _ non- 
workers as the American Congress. The superi- 
ority claimed for the local Soviet may be real, 
for the latter is composed of representatives of 
all “legitimate” occupations, interests, and pro- 
fessions. But when delegates elect other dele- 
gates, and the latter elect delegates to still another 
body, the character of the supreme body plainly 
depends on all manner of accidental and adven- 
titious influences. This is not democracy. 

The second criticism of the Soviet system is 
even more fundamental. It is all very well to 
talk in general terms about the wonderful results 
of representation of occupations, vocations, in- 
terests, actual social groups having common needs 
and experiences, but is it a fact that the members 
of a given group or profession think alike? Will 
it ever be a fact? Do workmen in a steel mill 
agree on political and economic questions? Are 
all the employees of a big store of one mind re- 
specting such questions? Is there unanimity 
among all railroad workers? Do teachers see 
eye-to-eye in the realm of government and social 
science? 


Mr. Yarros concludes, then, that since 
the individual voter wants his own opinion 
to prevail, or at least to have a fair chance, 
he will not consent to be represented by a 
brother worker who does not agree with 
him. Eventually, therefore, the Russian 
voters will insist on a fair representation of 
opinions in all the Soviets, local and gen- 
eral. This can only be secured by propor- 
tional representation, which involves impor- 
tant changes in the Soviet system—itself an 
“ill-considered and ill-devised substitute.” 
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VIEW OF LONDON 


WHERE IS THE WORLD METROPOLIS? 


IVE years ago, in the words of a British 

journalist, there were two world capi- 
tals, Paris, the artistic, and London, the 
commercial and financial headquarters. 
Paris, despite the stress of war, retains her 
ancient place. There is none to dispute it. 
But London must look to her laurels. New 
York has grown to her stature. To-day 
New York is nearing London in population; 
the two cities are running a neck and neck 
race for supremacy in world shipping; and 
New York has ousted London from her 
place as the center of world wealth. 

Mr. F. A. McKenzie, the writer from 
whom we have quoted, proceeds to show, in 
the New York Times for August 3, that 
while the war drained the resources of Lon- 
don, it really strengthened New York in 
certain ways. While the North Sea was 





closed by mines, submarines and raiding de- 
stroyers, the entrance to New York Harbor 
remained open. London pawned her securi- 
ties to pay for gold and goods to help Eng- 
land and her Allies, and most of those se- 
curities were absorbed by New York. 

The world had to come to New York for 
manufactured products. London had no 
time to manufacture goods and no ships to 
spare to carry them. London emerged from 
the war, says Mr. McKenzie, not ruined but 
impoverished. 

Over a hundred thousand young Londoners 
had lost their lives; at least an equal number 
were permanently stricken. Everything had been 
sacrificed for victory. There had been no time 
to mend the streets, to paint the houses, to build 
needed homes. Men were wearied, caught up in 
the inevitable reaction that follows a tremendous 
and long-continued strain. The gold had gone 
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from the bank coffers; the securities had been 
depleted; happily credit remained, and character 
strengthened by war. New York emerged scarce 
showing a scratch, stronger, richer, more popu- 
lous, and more powerful than ever in her history. 


Mr. McKenzie calls the two cities part- 
ners rather than rivals, but partners con- 
ducting different branches and each deter- 
mined to show the other what he can do. 


No two cities could well present a greater con- 
trast. Manhattan is an island of rock, bordering 
on a bay opening into the Atlantic; London is an 
inland city of sand and clay. New York pro- 
claims its majesty and wealth to every visitor by 
its Titanic sky line, that seems as though it would 
storm the very heavens. London conceals its 
wealth behind shabby exteriors of low elevation. 
London is scattered over a wide area, covering 
669 square miles; the majority of the population 
of New York is crowded on three dozen square 
miles. New York overwhelms one with its evi- 
dences of power and of human accomplishment; 
London at first often disappoints, but its charm 
grows the more one knows it. 


New York has buildings nearly 800 feet 
high. London will not permit private 
houses or office buildings to be more than a 
hundred feet high. New York, having com- 
pleted a hotel of 2200 rooms, now contem- 
plates another with 2500. The costliest ho- 
tel in London boasts less than 300 rooms. 


Sixty years ago, what is now Greater London, 
numbered 3,000,000 people; the area of Greater 
New York numbered 1,000,000. The proportion 
was three to one. In the forty years that fol- 
lowed London doubled and New York trebled its 
population, making the proportion two to one. 
Fifteen years ago there were ten persons in New 
York for every seventeen in London. In 1911 
there were eleven in New York to sixteen in Lon- 
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don. To-day there are four in New York to five 
in London. 

I estimate that New York and London will tie 
in population in the year 1932, when each will 
have about 8,000,000 inhabitants, the twin wonder 
cities of the world. It is fair to assume that New 
York will continue to grow at her present rate. 
The growth of London will not be quite so fast 
as before the war, because of the heavy losses of 
population there. The only thing that is likely to 
put any check on the growth of New York is the 
congestion now prevailing. More trade is seeking 
to come to New York than New York can take. 


In the opinion of this writer London has 
an advantage over New York as a shipping 
center. London is a free port where the 
goods of the world can be received to await 
their ultimate market. As a free port, Lon- 
don has become the warehouse of the world. 
The merchants of Manhattan want New 
York to be the same. Organizations are at 
work to induce Congress to establish a free 
zone. 


Despite all drawbacks, New York is running a 
neck-and-neck race with London for shipping pre- 
eminence. Immediately before the war there was 
only a difference of 5 per cent. in the favor of 
London in the value of cargoes handled in the 
two ports, while the net registered tonnage of 
shipping entering and leaving New York much 
exceeded London. The British capital, unlike 
New York, only handles a small proportion of 
British export trade, not more than about 12 per 
cent. 

New York will soon have to share her world 
trade more and more with other ports. Her pro- 
portion is now declining all the time. Phila- 
delphia to-day has all the freight she can handle. 
Boston will become a more and more powerful 
rival. The ports of the South will, in the near 
future, take much that comes to New York to- 
day. But American foreign trade is growing so 
fast that New York port must grow with it. The 
only question is how far the authorities will make 
it possible for the growing trade to continue to 
center here. 


Mr. McKenzie thinks that the great fight 
for supremacy may be fought by New York 
and London in the world of higher finance. 
New York centralizes the financial control 
of America as London does that of the 
British Empire and its dependencies. . Still 
Mr. McKenzie believes that financiers never 
fight when they can amalgamate, and so he 
looks forward to an ultimate “union and 
fusion of Wall Street and Lombard Street.” 
In the last analysis, New York and London 
are allies rather than rivals. Each has much 
to learn from the other. Each can aid the 
other. Between the two cities there exists a 
strong bond of friendship. Through co- 
operation they will continue to dominate, 
one in the East, the other in.the West. 
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AN UNUSUAL HONOR TO A NEWS- 
PAPER AND ITS EDITOR 





- June last it was announced that 

the Pulitzer medal “for the most 
disinterested and meritorious public 
service rendered by any American 
newspaper” during the past year had 
been unanimously awarded to the 
Milwaukee Journal on the specific 
grounds stated in the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved, That the gold medal for 
1919 be awarded to the Milwaukee 
(Wisconsin) Journal for its strong and 
courageous campaign for Americanism 
in a constituency where foreign elements 
made such a policy hazardous from a 
business point of view. 














This award was recommended by 
the jury of the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, Columbia University, headed 
by Director Talcott Williams. There had 
been only one previous award of this medal 
—in 1918, to the New York Times, “for 
printing in full valuable documents affect- 
ing the issues of the war.” It will add to 
the confidence felt by the general public, 
and especially by the newspaper calling in 
general, in the justice and fitness of this 
award, to know that the jury’s recom- 
mendation was based on an_ investigation 
conducted by Mr. Melville E. Stone, the 
well-known head of the Associated Press. 
In his statement to the board, Mr. Stone 
said, among other things: 


The Milwaukee Journal was one of the first 
newspapers of the United States to recognize the 
absolutely uncivilized methods employed by the 
German Government in conducting its war 
against civilization. It was the first newspaper 
of the country to employ an editor for the sole 
purpose of following German propaganda. It 
made thousands of translations from the Ger- 
man-language press of the country to show how 
thoroughly Germanism was entrenched in the 
hearts of the editors of these papers. It now 
holds in its vaults almost 5,000,000 words of origi- 
nal translation of propaganda and other pro- 
German matter. 

In its editorials, from the very beginning of 
the war it has followed an absolutely and un- 
swervingly American attitude. In a city where 
the German element has long prided itself on its 
preponderating influence, the Journal courage- 
ously attacked such members of that element as 
put Germany above America. It printed, during 
the period of the war, thousands of columns of 
special matter on Germanism in Germany and 
in this country. 


L. W. NIEMAN, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE MILWAUKEE “JOURNAL” 


Mr. L. W. Nieman, the Journal’s pub- 
lisher and editor, is a native of Wisconsin 
and a veteran among the newspaper men of 
Milwaukee, many of whom have served an 
apprenticeship under him. Naturally, he re- 
ceived congratulations on the award of the 
medal from friends throughout the country, 
but in the Journal’s editorial acknowledg- 
ment of the honor the note of personal pride 
and gratification was entirely lacking. The 
editor made no claim of peculiar courage in 
the course he had taken, but declared that 
while he appreciated the distinct honor that 
had come to his newspaper, he felt that the 
honor belonged even more to Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin. He dwelt especially upon the 
support he had received from city and State: 


If it seems courageous under such circumstances 
for a newspaper to take the vigorous stand the 
Journal took, remember that a newspaper is not 
just one man. The Journal has been printed here 
for thirty-six years. In that time we have known 
all the public men of the State. We have been 
familiar with all their public and many private 
utterances, have known their aims and ambitions. 

We felt that the Journal faced a great respon- 
sibility, but a greater opportunity, the oppor- 
tunity to speak out for the birthright of Americans, 
the dearest thing that any one of us possesses. 
We could not speak for ourselves. Who would 
have listened to one man or a small group of 
men? If we have dwelt on the gravity of the 
Situation, it is but to make this clear. As the 
voice of a community and a commonwealth, our 
duty was plain. No thought of courage came to 
us. A fight was forced on us, and we had but 
the alternative of sinking into conterapt. 

That is the real significance of the Pulitzer 
award. Anything we could have done alone 
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must have come to little. If we had not been, 
however inadequately, voicing the true feelings 
of you who read and believed in and supported 
the Journal, we must have failed. Your con- 
tinued support said to all: “These are the things 
the real people of Wisconsin believe.” 

And so to-day Wisconsin, which has been so 


misrepresented, and so maligned and so misun- 
derstood, is awarded the Pulitzer medal for its 
patriotism in the great war. That is what it 
all comes to. When a paper lives and holds its 
own and gains new support in Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin, it can only be that it speaks the sen- 
timents of its readers. 





FINANCING OUR 


UROPE’S urgent need of our raw ma- 

terials—cotton, copper, wool, textile 
and foodstuffsK—and our own need of a 
market for these surplus products make it 
vitally important that American export 
trade should be promptly and satisfactorily 
financed. A great corporation has already 
been planned to finance the export of cotton, 
but it now seems probable that an even larger 
organization will be formed to act for ex- 
porters of all the groups of surplus products. 
This is advocated by Governor William P. 
G. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
who discusses the subject in the Magazine of 
Wall Street for July 19. 

This large corporation will market the 
obligations arising from exports and based 
upon long-term credits extended to Euro- 
pean buyers. 
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BOARD 


EXPORT TRADE 


The cotton exporters, for instance, will take 
their bills to the corporation, evidencing transac- 
tions with foreign buyers, and those bills will be 
issued in the form of obligations for investment. 
Every other group of exporters do likewise, and 
the obligations will be secured by the resources 
of the large corporation, backed by the credit of 
the exporters and the importers. 

It is not necessary, nor is it desirable, that the 
corporation should serve as an agency to push 
trade with Europe. Its purpose should be mainly 
to aid in the rehabilitation of the devastated coun- 
tries and to assist our exporters in marketing sur- 
plus exportable materials, 

The Federal Reserve Board wishes to em- 
phasize that the financing of the exports is an 
investment, rather than a banking problem. In 
our efforts to aid Europe, incidentally helping 
ourselves, we should be careful not to strain the 
resources of our banks. It would not do to have 
the banks choked with acceptances, providing re- 
newals and long time maturity. The banks’ re- 
sources must be kept liquid. 

The Board, however, is desirous of assisting in 
all possible ways in the financing operations and 
with that end in view has given its approval to 
a bill introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Platt which permits national banks until 
January 1, 1921, to file application with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for permission to invest with- 
out regard to the amount of its capital and surplus 
5 per cent. of its paid in capital and surplus in 
the stock of one or more corporations principally 
engaged in such phases of international or foreign 
financial operations as may be necessary to facili- 
tate the export of goods, wares or merchandise. 
The total investments proposed to be authorized 
under this act shall not exceed 10 per cent. of 
the bank’s capital and surplus. 

The participation of the banks in the financing 
operations to the extent permitted under the pro- 
posed act is a recognition by the Federal Reserve 
Board of a reasonable responsibility resting upon 
the banks of the country to share in the financ- 
ing of the exports. Participation by the banks 
will mean, to that extent, supervision by the 
Government. 


Governor Harding is confident that the 
country can absorb $3,000,000,000 of the 
corporation’s bonds in three years, which is 
the length of time estimated by the board 
as necessary to place Europe in a position 
to produce enough for its own needs and to 
begin exporting its surplus. The bonds 
should prove attractive to investors. 
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WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING— 
A FRENCH VIEW 


HE crucial question of the high cost 

of living and its connection with the 
rise in wages is discussed at some length in 
La Revue Mondiale (Paris) by Henri Joly, 
eminent in the educational world and au- 
thor of numerous philosophical works. 

We confront two -classes of difficulties, 
he writes, in tackling the problem of the cost 
of living in its relation to the problem of 
wages: permanent difficulties, inherent in 
the nature of men and things, and those due 
to recent events and requiring new modes 
of treatment. Both must be borne in mind, 
otherwise we shall be exposed to constant 
illusions and deceptions. 

Present perturbations are too well known, 
their causes too certain, to need lengthy 
comment. The evil is obvious; the reme- 
dies no less so: Production must be intensi- 
fied ; transport service by land and sea be put 
on a good footing; a forced currency abol- 
ished as soon as possible. As for the rise in 
wages, the demand of the workers is that it 
should be made permanent. ‘That is the 
illusion which will end in disappointments. 
To prevent and lessen them, it is well to 
ponder not only the exceptional circum- 
stances of the last war but the lessons of a 
past less abnormal, yet closely linked to our 
time. A comparison of recent periods ex- 
hibits a marked difference between the series 
of years preceding 1900 and those following. 
Economists studying the former agree that 
the rise in the cost of living was not as 
great as the rise in wages. ‘The publica- 
tions of the Labor Bureau show that in a 
space of fifty years, while wages were 
doubled, the cost of living had increased only 
25 per cent. That was a positive gain for 
the nation. Did it profit as much as pos- 
sible from that circumstance? It is too 
much to expect that. Saving developed, but 
it was mainly consumption that increased— 
a happy increase if well managed, for it 
stimulates production and offers new means 
to improve health. As a fact, however, the 
people’s health had, it appears, not greatly 
improved, owing, among other things, to the 
enormously increased consumption of alco- 
holic drinks. 

In domestic economy who calculates with 
any precision as to difference between nom- 
inal and real wages? One would think that 
people would in the long run realize the 
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truth. But those who reflect are the mi- 
nority ; and even they are slow in perceiving 
the movement which threatens them—an in- 
crease in the cost of living, equal at first to 
the rise in wages. The latter needs must in- 
crease the cost of production; but people are 
not at once aware of the fact. The person 
who finds a larger sum in his hands to-day 
than yesterday is altogether inclined to see 
but that fact. As to his outlay, it occurs in 
less noticeable fractions. Thus man, eager 
for immediate enjoyment, is averse to calcu- 
lating consequences more or less remote— 
that is the universal law. Unfortunately, 
those who observe and reflect, who realize 
that higher prices will make it harder for 
them to obtain adequate wages, are but an 
insignificant minority. 

Thus, for example, in 1907 and 1908 the 
rise in wages had as its counterpart not only 
an equal but a greater increase in the cost of 
the necessaries of life. Other causes were 
more than likely contributing factors, but 
that one was undeniable. Italy had the same 
experience. At a meeting in Turin in Au- 
gust, 1908, it was remarked: “The rise in 
the cost of living tends to make the rise in 
wages obtained from the capitalist class vain 
and illusion.” 
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Turning to the United States the writer 
says: 

The Bulletin of the French Ministry of Labor, 
reproducing American statistics, states that the 
increase in wages in 1907 to 1918 was a little 
over 19 per cent., but that in the same period the 
cost of food of a family of the working classes 
had risen 39 per cent. The carefully compiled 
tables show that the second movement, slow at 
first, was before long accelerated. 


Thus the increase in the cost of living and 
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the rise in wages are constantly reacting 
upon each other. Doubtless other influences 
besides, intervene to moderate or precipitate 
the movement. The rise in the cost of liv- 
ing causes a rise in wages and the rise in 
wages causes, in its turn, a new increase in 
prices. Sooner or later the process is in- 
evitable: neither amazement nor indignation 
nor attempt to cast the burden on others’ 
shoulders can alter the situation. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR MOTOR FUEL 


EFORE the automobile became omni- 

present gasoline was one of the least 
valuable products of petroleum. Much of 
it was actually thrown away in the early 
days of oil-refining, and still more entered 
the market as an undesirable and dangerous 
ingredient of kerosene, prior to the adoption 
of stringent laws concerning 


research committee was recently appointed 
by the Society of Automotive Engineers and 
a special research organization is being es- 
tablished. 

An illuminating “Review of the Motor- 
Fuel Situation” has been drawn up for ° 
Automotive Industries (New York) by Mr. 
J. E. Pogue, of the Division 





the testing of illuminating 
oils. To-day, owing to the 
insatiable demands of motor 
vehicles and other internal- 
combustion machinery, it is 
becoming a serious problem to 
get enough of this product 
from the limited supply of N 
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of Mineral Technology, U. 
National Museum. Mr. 
Pogue traces the history of 
gasoline from the period 
when it was superabundant to 
the present period of tighten- 
ing supply. 





petroleum at the disposal of Y 


mankind. 
With billions of dollars in- 


vested in the automotive in- 
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43,000,000 bbls. YY this quantity is refined to produce 
MM lll gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil, lu- 


Crude petroleum to the extent 
of approximately a third of a 
billion barrels is mined annually 

the United States. Most of 





dustries and millions of mo- 
tors in everyday use, the pros- 
pects of a waning supply of 
gasoline are a cause of grave 
concern. Means must be 
found (1) to get a larger 
percentage of gasoline from 
the available petroleum, (2) 
to find new sources of gaso- 
line, and (3) eventually to 
develop types of automotive 
machinery capable of utilizing 
other kinds of fuel. The de- 
mands of the recent war 
hastened the crisis that now 
appears to be at hand. The 
existence of an urgent gaso- 
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bricating oil, and various by- 
products. The relative produc- 
tion of these products in 1918 is 
shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram. 

Gasoline, of course, is the pre- 
dominant moter-fuel in use in this 
country; kerosene is coming into 
prominence as a motor-fuel, al- 
though a small part only of the 
output as yet finds such applica- 
tion; fuel oil, which bulks larger 
than gasoline and kerosene com- 
bined, is mostly employed for 
firing boilers, although a trifling 
quantity is used in Diesel engines 
and a small fraction is converted 
into gasoline through processes of 
pressure distillation known: as 
“cracking.” 

Until recently, crude petroleum 
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line problem has only recently 
been realized. One obvious 
measure of amelioration is to 
set on foot a thorough scien- 
tific study of the whole ques- 
tion, and to this end a fuel 





was mined in gross excess of the 
quantity necessary to provide an 
ample supply of gasoline. Much 
gasoline in consequence was un- 
recovered from the crude petro- 
leum brought into use. This gaso- 
line represented “slack” in the 
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situation. During this period, expansion in gaso- 
line output was readily effected merely by sub- 
jecting a growing share of the crude output to 
refining. 

Even though the rate of increase in gasoline 
production has for some ten years exceeded the 
rate of increase in production of crude petroleum, 
no stress was felt until the gasoline “slack” began 
to run out around 1917. Then the burden shifted 
to more rigorous means for sustaining the supply. 
At present practically all the easy-to-extract gaso- 
line is removed from the crude petroleum mined, 
and the motor-fuel demand is not filled by the 
quantity obtained. A growing discrepancy is cov- 
ered by cracking fuel oil into gasoline, by lower- 
ing the volatility of gasoline which permits a 
larger percentage (at the expense of kerosene) to 
be extracted, and by gathering the gasoline sus- 
pended in natural gas. These economic expedi- 
ents are recent developments, and are being called 
more and more into play by the rapidly expanding 
demand for gasoline. In the absence of con- 
spicuous gasoline “slack” within the crude supply, 
the expansion in output of crude petroleum has 
ceased to be adequate to accommodate the sit- 
uation. : 

Not only is the production of crude petroleum 
failing to keep pace with the demand for motor- 
fuel, thus already forcing into play other expedi- 
ents for expanding the supply, but also the un- 
mined supply of petroleum has a physical limit 
which is rapidly being approached. 

The U. S. Geological Survey estimated 
early in 1919 that the available petroleum 
still remaining under the soil of this country 
was about 7,000,000,000 barrels. New oil- 
fields in foreign countries, such as Mexico 
and South America, can help only. tempo- 
rarily to eke out the supply. Moreover, as 
the oil resources of the world diminish, the 
cost of production will increase, on account 
of the greater extent of drilling necessary. 

About 10 per cent. of the total gasoline 
now manufactured in this country is pro- 
duced, by certain comparatively new proc- 
esses, from natural gas. A still more im- 
portant contribution to the gasoline supply 
is made by “cracking” fuel oil. A third 
means of relieving the. scarcity of gasoline 
is the objectionable one of producing gaso- 
line of lower volatility at the expense of the 
kerosene supply, leading to difficulties in 
starting engines in cold weather. A dete- 
rioration in the quality of gasoline in this 
respect has been noted by motorists during 
the past few years, and especially during the 
past year. There is a tendency, especially 
in the tractor industry, to replace gasoline 
by kerosene, which sells at about half the 
price of the former; but in general the re- 
sults have not been very satisfactory. Proc- 
esses of “cracking” kerosene to produce 
gasoline are still in a tentative stage. Fuel 
oil can be used directly in engines of the 
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Diesel and semi-Diesel types and in the 
ordinary gasoline engine when adapted for 
“gasification.” 


NEW FUELS AND NEW ENGINES 


Fortunately there are several present and 
prospective motor fuels not of petroleum 
origin. Benzol, made from bituminous coal 
in the by-product coke oven, can be used in 
the present type of gasoline engine after a 
slight carburetor adjustment, and is already 
coming on the market. Alcohol is one of . 
the most hopeful possibilities as a motor fuel, 
since it is obtained from vegetable materials 
renewed from season to season, and hence 
is not, like the petroleum products, subject 
to progressive depletion. ‘The vast deposits 
of oil-shales in our western States are be- 
lieved to be capable of yielding an almost 
unlimited supply of oil analogous to petro- 
leum, from which will be extracted motor 
fuel along with other valuable products. 
(The matter of shale-oil was discussed in 
the Review or Reviews for April, 1918, 
pp. 430-431.) 


When gasoline was abundant engine progress 
lay largely in the direction of refinements of 
quality—flexibility, power, convenience, etc. Fuel 
was standardized—a volatile gasoline—and the 
engine was independent of other fuel considera- 
tions. During the past few years, a tightening 
up in the gasoline supply has become apparent, 
and in spite of various expedients for maintaining 
the gasoline of earlier days, a notable change in 
quality has come into evidence. 

Now the fuel is undergoing de-standardization, 
so to speak, and the engine, built to use high- 
volatile gasoline, is forced to use low-volatile 
gasoline. Already, the engine has recognized this 
maladjustment, as indicated by superficial con- 
cessions to this state of affairs, as by pre-heaters, 
hot-spots, and the like, and by the upgrowth of a 
host of so-called fuel economy devices. The 
engine is now passing through an era of super- 
ficial concessions to the fuel situation. Unless the 
present trend of motor-fuel reverses itself, the 
automotive industry will have to cope with a fuel 
growing progressively less specialized, or ‘else 
with a diverging range of fuels, which comes to 
the same effect. The automotive industry, the- 
oretically, can stop the change now taking place 
in fuel by holding fast to the present engine in 
detail, but this procedure will so limit the supply 
and increase the price of fuel that in practice the 
engine will have to give way. : 

It is concluded, therefore, that an era is arriv- 
ing when the engine will have to make rather 
radical concessions to fuel, as a relief to a strained 
situation; and the problem before the automotive 
industry is: First, to recognize this situation; and 
second, to establish means for making these con- 
cessions with the maximum easement to the supply 
and price of fuel. Anything short of this will 
mean just so much of a detriment to the growth 
of automotive transportation. 
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“HE noble work done by the Y. M. C. 
A. in Italy toward the close of the war 
is appreciatively described in Nuova Anto- 
logia (Rome), by Prof. A. Marinoni, of the 
University of Arkansas, who was sent to 
Italy as director of the educational section. 
While the Association had long been active 
in many other parts of the European war 
field, it was only after the unfortunate set- 
back the Italians suffered at Caporetto, 
toward the end of 1917, that it began its 
work in Italy. 

Prior to this time, in spite of the efforts 
of some generous Italians who had fitted up 
a few rude shelters on which the name 
“Soldiers’ Houses’’ had been bestowed, little 
or nothing had been done to furnish recrea- 
tion for those soldiers who received leave 
of absence from the front for a brief time. 
These shelters had but scant provision for 
the needs of the war-worn visitors. 

Toward the end of 1917 a small delega- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A. established itself 
in Bologna. It was headed by Dr. Nollen, 
a former president of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, Illinois, and it immediately took up the 
task of organizing work along the lines so 
successfully pursued elsewhere by the asso- 
ciation. The scattered ‘Soldiers’ Houses” 
were taken over to serve as a nucleus for 
the enterprise, and from February, 1918, 
many others were erected on a greatly im- 
proved plan. ‘These were put up in the 
various military areas, and by the end of the 
year no less than 143 had been fully com- 
pleted, while 45 were in course of prepara- 
tion. These attractive little structures 
were well heated and remained open the 
whole day. Here the soldiers could come 
together and play games, read, or write. 
There were billiard tables, as well as sets 
of chessmen and checkers, and there were 
also phonographs and musical instruments. 
As one can well believe the places were al- 
ways crowded. At intervals moving picture 
shows or concerts were given. All the shel- 


ters were under the supervision of Y. M. C. 


A. directors who did not confine themselves 
to indoor work, but sought, within their 
respective spheres of influence, to urge sol- 
diers to visit the houses, and thus succeeded 
in rousing many from a state of listless 
apathy. : 

In sections where for military reasons it 
was not possible to erect a Soldiers’ House, 
resort was had to motor cars, furnished by 
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, the various army corps, on which were car- 


ried about, almost up to the trench lines, 
letter paper and stationery requisites, so 
highly prized by those who were able to 
write to the loved ones at home, and also 
gramaphones and other means of recreation. 
Even near the front, moving-picture exhi- 
bitions were given, the portable material be- 
ing set up in some comparatively safe and 
convenient spot, and every evening from 
1000 to 2000 soldiers were able to enjoy 
the diversion. 

This was the program for periods of com- 
parative calm, but when the storm of war 
broke forth anew, when the troops were in 
motion, the fixed shelters lost their useful- 
ness for a time. To answer the new re- 
quirements temporary stations sprung up 
along the line of march, and those in charge 
of them were called upon to run nearly the 
same risks as were those of the sanitary 
corps. Here both the physical and the 
moral needs of the soldiers were regarded. 
Coffee, hot chocolate, lemonade, biscuits, 
cigarettes, etc., were distributed. In hun- 
dreds of cases the wounded who were sent 
back, after several days of uninterrupted 
conflict, found at these stations their first 
restorative food and drink. 

One of the most interesting was that on 
Mount Grappa. It was established in a 
little cave not more than twenty feet wide; 
the sides were moist and a single flickering 
lantern supplied light. While Italian sur- 
geons were performing operations “on the 
wounded brought in from the desperate 
fighting in the summits without, a member 
of the Y. M. C. A. named Ruddel stayed 
here night and day, striving to alleviate the 
mental sufferings of the unfortunate victims 
so far as was possible. 

In some of the quieter periods the Y. M. 
C. A. made earnest efforts to interest the 
Italian soldiers in one or another of the 
popular sports, and found that they took 
very kindly to soccer football. Regimental 
teams were organized and much enthu- 
siasm was aroused by their competitions. On 
one occasion the venture was made to have 
a game in which only those who had suf- 
fered some mutilation took part, and at its 
close an Italian doctor exclaimed that it 
had done the poor fellows more good than 
three months of hospital treatment could 
have accomplished. ‘Toward baseball, how- 
ever, the general attitude was less sympa- 
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thetic, for here long practice and a thorough 
knowledge of the game are essentials. 

All religious propaganda was wisely 
avoided, but classes in choral music were 
often organized and finally became very 
popular, as did dramatic recitations and 
concerts. An attempt was also made to im- 
part a little summary instruction to the many 


illiterates. To facilitate progress the experi- 
ment was tried of teaching by pairs of let- 
ters, instead of by single letters. “The mas- 
ter would write on the blackboard some one 
of the combinations most frequently occur- 
ring in Italian, such as “ca” for instance, 
and would then form a series of simple 
words by adding other syllables. 





CLOUDS AND RAIN PRODUCED 
BY FIRES 


. 7 ARIOUS artificial methods of rain- 
making have been tried or recommend- 
ed, but all of them, with one exception, are 
thoroughly discredited by the science of 
meteorology. Rain cannot be produced by 
bombarding the clouds, nor by setting free 
mysterious gases, nor by any application of 
electricity that is at the command of man- 
kind. There is only one known process by 
which man can create a rainstorm, and then 
only under exceptionally favorable atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

On a still summer day, when the atmos- 
phere is heavily charged with invisible water 
vapor, the updraft of air from the heated 
earth commonly leads to the formation of 
the big, ‘‘woolpack” clouds technically 


known as cumulus. The rising water vapor 
cools by expansion, and cooling leads to con- 
densation in the little droplets which con- 
stitute a cloud. If the process goes on ac- 
tively enough and long enough, the clouds 
grow into thunder-heads (Cumulo-nimbus), 
and presently we have a thunder-shower. It 
is possible for man to imitate this process. 
A great conflagration, such as the burning of 
a forest, if the air be both moist and tran- 
quil, will give rise to genuine water-clouds 
far above the earth. Sometimes, though 
rarely, these clouds become so heavily laden 
with water that a shower occurs; and it is 
even related that in some cases the shower 
has been such a deluge as to extinguish the 
fire which generated it. Volcanic eruptions 
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SMOKE COLUMN PRODUCING CLOUDY CONDENSATION 
OVER SISTER ELSIE PEAK 


(Photograph made from Echo Mountain, ten_ miles 
east. The other cumuli, shown in the photograph, did 
not appear until after the cloud mantle formed) 


frequently produce torrents of rain and vio- 
lent thunderstorms in the same manner. 

An interesting series of articles in the 
Monthly Weather Review (Washington, 
D. C.), deals with phenomena of this char- 
acter. The series opens with a paper by Mr. 
F, A. Carpenter, in charge of the Los 
Angeles station of the Weather Bureau, on 
“Convectional Clouds Induced by Forest 
Fires.” Mr. Carpenter adduces several 
cases, illustrated with photographs. In con- 
nection with one of these he quotes a letter 
from Mr. T. R. Woodbridge, of Upland, 
Calif., which furnishes an excellent descrip- 
tion of the formation of clouds over a fire. 
Mr. Woodbridge writes: 


I am sending you a photograph that only par- 
tially illustrates a very beautiful phenomenon we 
had near us . . (September 3, 1917) during a 
forest fire east of Cucamonga Cafion. It was a 
breathless day and even the almost sure sea 
breeze failed to show up until after 3 o'clock, so 
the black smoke of the fire went up in the air 
without a bend in any direction. About noon I 
saw foaming out from the top of the black smoke 
a cottony mass of purest white. This appeared 
first from the center of the black part and boiled 
from the center outward, gradually spreading to- 
ward the outside edges of the black part. The 
line of demarcation was very sharp and was not 
broken till about 3:30 Pp. M., when the sea breeze 
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came up. I was downtown and made a swift ren 
to my home to get my camera into action, but in 
the short time that this took the appearance had 
changed to that shown by the photograph. It was 
a magnificently beautiful sight, and the whole 
community for miles around admired it. You can 
see the line clearly in the photograph, but the 
black is much lighter-appearing than it actually 
was, I regret that I have not a photograph taken 
earlier, as the black smoke had as regular a pat- 
tern as a tall vase, and the pure white cloud was 
something like a mass of white dahlias or chrys- 
anthemums adorning it, 


Mr. C. A. Reichelt, of the Honolulu sta- 
tion of the Weather Bureau, contributes an 
article describing similar clouds in_ his 
vicinity : 


An interesting form of the various cumulus 
clouds which occur almost daily in Hawaii is the 
small clouds that occasionally appear over the 
fires of the burning sugar-cane fields. These 
clouds have been seen near Honolulu several 
times and close observations were made of a 
typical specimen on September 27, 1918. 

This cloud was observed from a train which 
passed around the first and was about two miles 
distant from it. Observations and photographs 
were made at the stations where the train stopped. 
The fire forming the cloud was from a cane field 
consisting of thirty-five acres and located on a 
narrow peninsula in Pearl Harbor, Oahu. 

The fire began at 4:40 Pp. M. and a large column 
of smoke was immediately formed with a slight 
flattening at the top at a height of about 700 feet. 
As the fire made headway the smoke became more 
dense and kept rising and spreading out. The 
first roll of cumulus developed at the top of the 
column in about ten minutes, and. was well- 
marked by its white color, which contrasted 
strongly with the bronze black of the smoke. The 
cumulus rolls continued to form swiftly, and at 
4:57 p. M., when the fire was at its height, the 
cloud had almost reached its final size, although 
the smoke, which was still very heavy, obscured 
it considerably. As the fire diminished the col- 
umn cf smoke from the earth gradually became 
less, but the cloud continued to rise for a short 
distance, the base clearing somewhat and small 
rolls still forming at the apex. At 5:03 P. M., 
when the fire was practically out, the column of 
smoke from the earth had almost disappeared and 
a well-formed cumulus cloud was present. It was 
last seen at 5:15 P. M., or twenty minutes after 
it began to form, when the train passed out of 
the field of view. 

An estimate of the height of the cloud and also 
of its size was formed by taking the altitude of 
the sun, which was observed through the edge 
of the cloud, and the horizontal distance of the 
base from the observer. At two different stations 
approximately the same results were obtained, 
which gave for the height of the base of the cloud 
about 1500 feet and for the top about 2500 feet, 
and for the width at the base about 1000 feet. 

As previously mentioned, these clouds have 
been observed frequently at Honolulu and they 
have been seen at all seasons of the year. They 
are usually formed in the early morning or late 
afternoon hours and have never been observed 
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forming in the middle of the day. They are best 
formed under conditions of calm or very light 
winds, occur over fires of all sizes, and have been 
known to form over large smokestacks on very 
still days. They are apparently true cumulus and 
have the same color, shape, and appearance as 
other cumulus clouds in Hawaii. Also they do 
not dissipate rapidly as would be the case with 
smoke clouds. In the present instance the cloud 
was only seen for a relatively short time, but-in 
June, 1917, a cloud of much greater size, formed 
at 8 A. M., was still visible two hours later. No 
instances have ever been recorded in these islands 
of these clouds producing précipitation. 


For records of the most striking cases in 
which this process has actually produced 
rain, it is necessary to go back to a report 
of the celebrated American meteorologist 
James P. Espy, published by the Govern- 
ment in 1857. Espy was much interested in 
such occurrences, as supporting his theory 
of storm formation. The pertinent features 


of his report are reproduced in the Monthly 
W eather Review. These include an account 
drawn up by several citizens of Cowders- 
port, Pa., of a shower produced at that 
place on July 13, 1844, by the burning of a 
six-acre fallow field; another of the produc- 
tion of heavy clouds, and presumably rain, 
at Winnimac, Ind., by a prairie fire; a let- 
ter from George Mackay, a surveyor, who 
tells of deliberately bringing about a shower 
on several cccasions by firing saw-grass 
marshes in Florida; and finally a report 
from Isle Royale, Lake Superior, of a forest 
fire that quenched itself by producing a 
drenching rain. 

As a pendent to these narratives Messrs. 
S. P. Fergusson and C. F. Brooks report a 
number of observations on the heights of 
clouds formed over fires, including conflagra- 
tions in towns. 





THE CENTENARY OF JAMES WATT 


URING the month of August there as- 

sembled at Birmingham, England, a 
number of mechanical engineers, scientists, 
and manufacturers who united with the city 
authorities and public in a most dignified and 
interesting memorial meeting to celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the death 
of James Watt. 

This Scotch inventor, to whom is due the 
modern steam engine, after his early experi- 
ments at Glasgow University and elsewhere 
in Scotland, and as soon as his permanent 
connection with Matthew Boulton was es- 
tablished, moved to the great manufacturing 
district of Birmingham, and here by the 
joint efforts of inventor and manufacturer 
was produced and manufactured the prac- 
tical steam engine, which became the corner- 
stone of the industrial development of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

With the tendency to take things for 
granted and as always existing, the present 
generation gives but little thought to this 
pioneer inventor, though he not only made 
the steam engine generally available through 
a series of fundamental discoveries including 
the external condenser, the application of 
steam to rotative motion, and its use expan- 
sively and on both sides of the cylinder. In 
other words Watt produced the modern 
double-acting expansive reciprocating steam 
engine. The steam engine indicator, the 
Steam gauge, the ball governor, and the fa- 
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miliar copying press are all inventions with 
which Watt’s name is associated. To him is 
due the unit of “horsepower” in daily use, 
and in the more modern and universal sys- 
tem of units the “Watt” is the designation 
of the unit of power. With various anni- 
versaries of great American engineers and 
industrial leaders approaching, it would 
seem that similar commemorations in the 
United States would be appropriate. 
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ENGLISH RULE IN THE HOLY LAND 


N article in the Bibliotheque Univer- 

selle (Switzerland) over. the striking 
signature: “E. Krieg, Pastor,” is, neverthe- 
less, evidently written by a hearty admirer 
of the peaceful triumphs now being won by 
“The English in Palestine.” The extreme 
misery in the Holy Land, at the time the 
war ended, is ascribed to two leading causes: 
the backward conditions of the people and 
country after the long centuries of Mussul- 
man rule, and the atrocious government of 
Jemal Pacha, remarkable even among Turk- 
ish oppressors, equally detested by Arabs, 
Armenians, Jews, and Christians. Many 
revolts against him, notably in Beirut and 
Damascus, were mercilessly suppressed. Na- 
turally the English and French have been 
very generally hailed as deliverers. (The 
passing remark that, even with Germans, 
Jemal’s relations had been _ constantly 
strained, may cast a light on the writer’s 
nationality. ) 

Even before the war, Palestine was always 
on the brink of misery. The Turk merely 
exploited it, and in the most short-sighted 
fashion. But in war time the harvests, al- 
ways scant even for bare subsistence, were 
all but wholly commandeered for the army. 
The horses, mules, asses, camels were taken, 
and nothing paid for. So there were no ex- 
ports, no trade, and terrible prices exacted 
for the little that was smuggled in. 

There was no safety, in city or country. 
Highway robbers completed what the arch- 
robber had so well begun. Endless lists of 
suspects were proscribed, hunted down like 
beasts, left to languish in prison, or worked 
to death as felons. Jerusalem and Jaffa 
were most constantly harried, but in the 
mountains of Lebanon the remaining popu- 
lation could till less than a third of its 
arable land. 

The. Turkish coinage fell to a tithe its 
nominal value; making prices prohibitive. 
The inroads of the locusts were constant. 
Smallpox swept away nearly half the in- 
habitants of many villages. In Jerusalem 
emaciated wretches begged piteously for a 
morsel of food. The dead were carried off 
silently at night, piled on great carts, to be 
cast into shallow trenches and left for the 
hyenas and wild dogs. All this embittered 
the folk against the Turkish oppressor, and 
also against the Germans, whose alliance 
with him promised to prolong the misery. 
The English, says this writer, have not dis- 


appointed the enthusiastic hopes of their new 
subjects. 


They have proved to be wise and good admin- 
istrators, intent on binding up the bleeding 
wounds rather than on profiting from their own 
victory. Their first care of all was for the 
widows and orphans, whom the Ottoman gov- 
ernment had never noticed in any way,—unless 
to rob them of their little all. 

Next, schools are organized in every village. 
All the difficulties——the polyglot population, lack 
of buildings and teachers; even such obstacles the 
English are surmounting. Charitable  institu- 
tions,—hospitals, orphan asylums, etc.,—already 
established by French, Germans, Americans and 


. others, are now no longer plundered or ham- 


pered, but systematized and subsidized. 
Agriculture is encouraged and made more in- 
telligent. The most terrible loss here has been 
the palms, cut down, almost entirely, along all 
the traveled ways, to take the place of coal, which 
failed in wartime. This grievous gap is being 
systematically and completely filled. 


Great supplies of food, left by the re- 
treating Turks, have been sold to the natives 
at exceedingly low prices. Supplies now 
come in freely, especially from Egypt, and 
the people, better fed than ever before, show 
marked results. Hygiene is taught and 
practised. Disinfection, vaccination, clean- 
liness in cities, purification of the wells in 
the country, visitation of the sick in their 
homes by trained physicians, are becoming 
general. 

New roads are being opened, the old im- 
proved. Cairo, Damascus, even Bagdad 
and Mecca, are connected by one railway 
line, Jerusalem with Constantinople by an- 
other. The fine newly-equipped port of 
Haifa is about to dethrone Jaffa—more 
peacefully than Tyre did Sidon. 

In Jerusalem, the holy sites and relics that 
lie within Soliman’s wall will become parts 
of a carefully guarded great museum; but 
the medieval and modern town will vanish, 
to rise again a city of wide, straight avenues, 
canals, all electrical appliances—all the com- 
forts of our time. Outside the city, also, 
the sacred relics will be protected, but scien- 
tific excavation and investigation is already 
adding to our accurate knowledge of these 
historic sites. 


All this activity, and these changes seem to 
the natives like a dream. Accustomed to utter 
neglect by their former rulers, rarely indulged, 
often outrageously despoiled, the anxious interest 
now shown in them, and in their country, the 
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kindly attention which is all about them, the ef- 
forts made by the victors to improve their con- 
dition,—it all seems, to these simple folk, alto- 
gether unheard-of and amazing. We, however, 
who knew the persistency of the British and the 
perfection of their methods, can prophesy to the 
people of Palestine that their surprises have by 
no means come to an end, and that they can ev- 
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ery day account themselves more and: more for- 
tunate in their change of mastery. 


This is a sincere, competent, truthful, if 
somewhat over-complimentary voice. It is 
not English, French, nor American. But 
can it be German? 





THE SMALL PAY OF SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


HE small compensation that teachers 

receive in this country, as compared 
with the pay of other occupations, is an old 
story. It makes a more forceful appeal in 
these latter days because the cost of the 
necessaries of life has mounted so much more 
rapidly than salaries, which in the case of 
universities and colleges are paid out of the 
fixed income from endowments, and cannot 
be increased without a readjustment of the 
funds. President Hibben, of Princeton, ap- 


peals through the American Magazine for - 


an increase all along the line, and he makes 
it clear that unless something is done quickly 
to remedy the situation, the best of our 
teachers, in both public schools and higher 
institutions, will leave their jobs. 

To illustrate the sacrifices that a man of 
ability must make in these days to enter or 
remain in the teaching profession, Dr. Hib- 
ben describes a situation that recently de- 
veloped at Princeton: 

Before the United States entered the war 
Princeton’s. Economics Department had nine 
professors, assistant-professors and _instruc- 
tors. Scven left for war work. Five of the 
seven have resigned their chairs, because 
they can get much better salaries in the out- 
side world. 


One, who was getting $1400 a year at Prince- 
ton, now receives a $5000 salary and $1000 for 
expenses. To get more money than this he has 
merely to accept other offers. Yet his devotion 
to Princeton and to higher education led him to 
offer to make the sacrifice of coming back 
for $3500. 

Another, who received $2000 here, is now draw- 
ing $5000 a year, exclusive of bonuses, from a big 
banking house. A third is paid $5000, with the 
prospect of rapid promotion. Still another is re- 
ceiving twice the salary he had at Princeton, and 
is assured $1500 more within a few months. 


In spite of the well-known increases ‘in 
the retail prices of food during the past five 
years, it may surprise many readers to learn 
that the pay of school and college teachers 


has advanced only a meagre fraction, and in 
many cases, not at all. 


Take Princeton as a typical example. In the 
ten years between 1905. and 1915 the average sal- 
ary of a full professor at the university increased 
only 8 per cent., and since 1915 there has been 
but a slight trend upward. Were the money avail- 
able it would be gladly paid. It is not pleasant 
to know that instructors have been starting at 
$1200 a year, while our head mason and head 
plumber are getting $1380. Under these condi- 
tions it is not surprising that the families of many 
college teachers have meat only once in two 
weeks, that one family decided recently to stop 
eating it altogether. 


Consider the amount of preparation 
necessary in order to begin teaching in a 
university. The time required is seven 
years—four in college and three in grad- 
uate study, and before the war an eighth 
year was often spent in study abroad. Presi- 
dent Hibben places the minimum cost of this 
training at $600 a year. Had the student 
gone into business instead of college, he 
would have been likely to earn at least $8000 
in the same time. Thus, the cost of seven 
or eight years of training added to this 
$8000, represents a total sacrifice of be- 
tween $12,000 and $13,000. When this 
training is completed, the young instructor 
may be fortunate enough to start at $1000 
or $1200 a year—‘“‘almost:as much as a good 
carpenter would make.” 

The Princeton Board of Trustees has de- 
cided that faculty salaries must be increased 
at once and has authorized a general .cam- 
paign for the necessary funds. It has been 
decided to ask the alumni and friends of 
Princeton for $6,000,000 to be applied on 
this increased endowment. 

Among the public school teachers of the 
country the situation is no better. The ave- 
rage salary of all teachers of the United 
States is estimated at less than $600. In 
1915, when the last complete figures were 
compiled, the average salary of the school 
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teachers of twelve States was below $400, 
and one State paid its teachers an average of 
below 64 cents a day. (New York City 
pays its street-cleaners $1095 a year, and 
the men who drive its refuse carts 


$1277.50). 


The secretary of the ‘Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association called attention not long ago to one 
town where the average wage of fifteen miners 
for one month was $217.78, and the average 
monthly salary of the fifteen teachers of the same 
town was $55. In another town, an Australian 
alien drew more than $2700 for his work in the 
mines last year, while the principal of the local 
high school, a woman college graduate, received 
a salary of $765. 


One year ago, at the opening of the fall 
session, there were 50,000 vacancies in the 
teaching staffs of our public schools. It is 
estimated that 120,000 inexperienced teach- 
ers were placed in the schools, in order to 
keep them open. President Hibben says in 
conclusion: 


College and public school teachers, as a class, 
are close to financial bankruptcy to-day; if pres- 
ent salaries continue a few years longer the pro- 
fession will be stripped of its best brains, 

Can you afford to let this happen? 

Do not think of the situation in terms of 
teachers, but in terms of students. Schools are 
not maintained to make a living for those who 
teach; they are maintained to give trained minds, 
vision and understanding to youth. If the nation 


fails to respond to the present emergency it is 
to the next generation it will have to answer. 


President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Har- 
vard, said recently when addressing the 


“Old Grads’ Summer School’: 


It does not pay the community to underpay its 
professors and that is what we are doing to-day. 
The cost of living has gone up tremendously; I 
do not know how much. I said the other day that 
we should have to increase salaries at least 25 
per cent., and I have been criticised for saying so 
little as 25 per cent. I said at least 25 per cent. 
I do not know by what per cent. the cost of living 
has risen or what it will be a few years hence. 
But I do know it is costing a great deal more for 
our professors to live, and I know that some of 
them are quite unable to live as they should. 

The professor does not ask for a fortune; he 
does not ask for the reward of the leading places 
in the professions or business. What he wants is 
to be able to live comfortably in the scale of 
life in which a professor ought to live, and he 
wants to educate his children as highly as he 
was educated himself, and he wants to provide 
for his old age. Pensions, the Carnegie Founda- 
tions provided; but it has reached the end of 
its funds and cannot provide them for teachers 
appointed since 1915, That means another 10 per 
cent added to these salaries. That is all that 
he asks, but for that he must receive more than 
he is paid at the present time. Governor Coolidge 
said something here last Commencement which 
impressed me very much. He said that if you 
underpay any body of men in the community, they 
will be discontented, and the class that you cannot 
afford to have discontented is the class that teach 
your youth. 





OBSTACLES TO 


HE question of disarmament is taken up 
by Signor F. de Chaurand in the Rivista 
d'Italia (Milan). At the outset he draws 
attention to the argument often urged in 
times past that the maintenance of a large 
standing army, constantly recruited by con- 
scription, served as a kind of safety valve 
for the labor market. Many were convinced 
that if after the partly-successful efforts to 
better the condition of the workers, to re- 
duce the hours of labor, to do away with 
night work, to limit the employment of 
women and children in factories, and to. 
stem the growth of unemployment due to 
the substitution of machines for man-power, 
there had all at once been turned loose upon 
the European labor market from four to 
five million men in the vigor of youth, the 
inevitable result would have been a fearful 
crisis. 
However, if before the war the opposi- 
tion to a sweeping reduction of armies may 


DISARMAMENT 


have appeared justifiable, to-day the condi- 
tions of the problem have changed. ‘There 
has been a dreadful decrease in the number 
of able-bodied men; immense works of re- 
construction are indispensable to restore life 
to entire regions, to bring back agriculture 
to its former state, or rather to a better one, 
to set in motion again the various industries. 
The moment would therefore be opportune 
for a radical transformation of the armed 
contingents, subordinating their scope and 
organization to that of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Leaving aside the question whether war 
can finally disappear among the peoples, it 
is indisputable that a limitation of arma- 
ments is in accord with the opinions of the 
mass of those who have fought in the past 
war, and who do not consider the peace as 
nothing better than a truce. The peoples, 
after so many sufferings, feel too keenly the 
imperative necessity of escaping from the 
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disastrous errors of the past, not to move 
resolutely—for a certain number of years 
at least—along the path of reductions in 
armies and fleets. And if war could once 
be looked upon as a crime of “lése-human- 
ity,” if the aggressor must risk encountering 
the united armies of the old and new world, 
even the most powerful would consider the 
contest a hopeless one, and an excess of ar- 
maments would offer greater risks than ad- 
vantages. 

The writer feels however called upon to 
warn his readers against certain dangers. To 
crush German militarism and to prevent its 
revival the treaty of peace obliges Germany 
to reduce her army to a force of 100,000 
men, to abolish conscription, and to destroy 
the fortifications in a zone fifty kilometers 
wide along the right bank of the Rhine. 
The war fleet is to be cut down to a very 
low point, and submarines are forbidden, as 
are also airplanes or airships, for military 
use. 

The writer not inaptly discovers a parallel 
with the conditions imposed on Prussia by 
Napoleon in 1807 by the Treaty of Tilsit, 
when the Prussian army was strictly limited 
to 42,000 men, and he draws attention to 
the fact that in spite of this Prussia was able 
to prepare a large number of men by dis- 
charging those already trained and filling up 
their places with a series of new recruits, 
who were given very short terms of inten- 
sive training. In this way it was possible 


for the country to put 200,000 men in the 
field by the early part of 1813, that is to 
say nearly five times as many effective troops 
as were permitted by the peace treaty. 

When order shall have been restored, 
Germany will organize her 100,000 volun- 
teers in such a way that on an emergency 
they could form the framework of a force 
of a million men. Quite effective prelimi- 
nary training would have been provided by 
the sporting clubs of various types. The ex- 
perience of England and the United States 
in the past war gives full proof of the rela- 
tively short time needed to raise and train 
an immense army. 

As to war material, a careful examination 
demonstrates that, for a nation highly de- 
veloped industrially, the difficulties are more 
apparent than real. Railroads, motor cars, 
telegraphs, telephones, etc., are in constant 
use in time of peace, and all that is requisite 
for the construction of the special military 
equipment is always at hand. 

The political situation at the present time 
contributes to render the problem of dis- 
armament, even of partial disarmament, a 
very difficult one. The nations are agitating 
special claims which necessarily find ener- 
getic opponents, and in the meanwhile priva- 
tion and suffering, and the damage caused 
by the war encourage the subversive elements 
to revolt. The spectre of Bolshevism, 
evoked in Russia by the revolution, does 
not invite to disarmament. 





THE DRUG MENACE IN AMERICA 


E are one of the worst countries in 

the world for the use of narcotics, and, 
until December, 1914, when the Harrison 
law was passed, consumed more habit-form- 
ing drugs than China herself, according to 
Mr. Walter A. Davenport, in the New 
York Sun. During the five years previous 
to 1914, we imported 491,043 pounds of 
opium costing more than $18,000,000 and 
used the cocaine product of over a million 
pounds of coca leaves at a dollar a pound. 
Only 10 per cent. of the total production of 
cocaine was used legitimately, the balance 
corrupting, for the most part, boys and girls 
of seventeen to twenty-two. In New York 
City estimates of drug habitués have doubled 
within a period of: months to 200,000; and 
it is believed there are from 1,500,000 to 
5,000,000 addicts in the country. 


Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Health Commis- 
sioner of New York City, recently made a 
superficial survey of 2723 addicts, of whom 
385 were negroes, 850 American-born, 511 
Jews, 312 Poles, 399 Germans, 117 Rus- 
sians, and 324 of various nationalities. There 
were 507 women, and 725 of both sexes 
were under nineteen, 841 were between 
twenty and twenty-five, 626 between twen- 
ty-six and thirty, 477 between thirty-one 
and forty, and 104 over forty years of age. 
1080 were unskilled laborers, and 21 per 
cent. of the 1643 persons engaged in skilled 
trades and professions are employed in trans- 
portation. Nearly 2000 attributed their 
enslavement to bad companions, 134 to 
curiosity, and 11 to pleasure; while only 506 
gave pain and sickness as their excuse, and 
10 overwork. | 
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Of the narcotics brought into New York, 
Dr. Copeland admits he can account for 
only 15 per cent. In the country 150,000 
‘ounces of cocaine are made each year, and 
three-fourths of it is used illegitimately. The 
enormous quantity of drugs smuggled into 
the country is not taken account of in esti- 
mating that only 25 per cent. is used legiti- 
mately. Our total known annual supply of 
narcotics is enough for “almost three illegal 
doses every year for every man, woman and 
child.” 

The Survey tells of the results of investi- 
gations in Memphis, Tenn., last fall, where 
four physicians and five druggists were con- 
victed, and it was learned that 141,000 
bottles of morphine had been sold there in 
the previous seven months. A physician was 
appointed with sole power to prescribe nar- 
cotics. The Associated Charities covered 
456 cases, of which 358 were whites; 260 
were females and 196 males. About 70 per 
cent. were between twenty-five and fifty, 12 
per cent. above fifty, and 17 per cent. under 
twenty-five. Twelve per cent. were en- 
gaged in skilled occupations, 52 per cent. 
were unskilled, and the balance unknown. 
Eighteen per cent. had used drugs for from 
ten to twenty years, and only 19.7 per cent. 
needed less than ten grains a day, while 30.9 
per cent. took between ten and twenty 
grains, and 20.6 per cent. required a daily 
dose of thirty or more grains. 

It does not lie in the mouth of any class 
or creed to place the blame upon any other, 
for narcotics claim professions, trades and 
unskilled laborers with blind impartiality. 
The Sun says 49 States have cocaine legisla- 
tion on their books, but only 20 make it 
unlawful for physicians to prescribe for 
habitual users, and but 17 prohibit the pos- 
session of drugs by others than those speci- 
fied. Of the 37 States with opium legisla- 
tion, 20 make it unlawful for a physician to 
prescribe for known addicts except in good 
faith; the opening of opium dens is pro- 
hibited or restricted in 27; and 15 restrict 
the sale of hydrated chloral (“knockout 
drops”). But 31 States make sufficient ex- 
ceptions to the more stringent provisions to 
maintain their known addicts and develop 
new ones. In eleven States the law speci- 
fically permits the sale of limited quantities 
of cocaine without a physician’s prescription. 
With profits running in’ some cases as high 
as 300 per cent., it is not surprising that 
some State laws are weak and feebly enforced. 

The Harrison law is a Federal statute 


which provides that narcotics cannot be dis- 
pensed except upon an order written on a 
form furnished by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, or upon a physician’s pre- 
scription; and forbidding a physician to pre- 
scribe for an addict except in curative treat- 
ment. Considerable leeway was given phy- 
sicians under the curative treatment clause 


until the Supreme Court handed down a> 


decision on March 3 which construed the 
clause to mean that no physician may pre- 
scribe for an addict except as part of a course 
of treatment for the purpose of complete 
cure, evidenced by the gradual reduction of 
dosage leading to early total deprivation. 
New York, Massachusetts, and Tennessee 
are the only States credited by the national 
narcotic committee with taking the lead in 
cooperative supplementary legislation. New 
York, for instance, passed the Whitney law 
providing for the filing of reports of all pre- 
scriptions for narcotics with the State com- 
missioner; but by failure to provide funds 
for the bureau, it has been “as effective as 
a fervent wish.” ‘The Harrison law, when 
in conflict with any State law, is superior, 
and the recent decision declaring the law 
constitutional, and making the interpreta- 
tions it does, impels closer observance and 
enforcement everywhere. It therefore be- 
hooves the State authorities to make provi- 
sion for institutional care of drug addicts 
who in many instances may find the sudden 
cutting off of their supply ruinous to health, 
if not fatal—especially in the case of mor- 
phine and heroin victims. 

The national report shows conclusively 
that the drug menace is a serious and grow- 
ing evil, and a problem which must be met. 
The crying need is for institutional facili- 
ties to take care of narcotic addicts, who are 
sick people, not criminals—where treatment 
can be administered or regulated by either 
the Government or the States themselves. 
Close and effective codperation by supple- 
mentary legislation following the Harrison 
act, with the means for State participation 
in the enforcement of anti-narcotic legisla- 
tion with the Federal authorities, should go 
far toward stamping out this evil, which, if 
prohibition is to free the so-called slaves to 
the demon rum, must be handled without 
gloves through the agency of government, 
under the advice and direction of competent 
medical authorities. The addict himself is 
sick—diseased; but the trafficker in drugs 
is a criminal of the worst type; and each 
should be handled on the merits of his case. 
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THE RECORD 


America’s Munitions: 1917-1918. 
Benedict Crowell, the Assistant Secretary of 
War, Director of Munitions. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 592 pp. IIl. 


In requesting the preparation of this volume, 
Secretary Baker recognized the fact that although 
American munitions production played an impor- 
tant part in the early decision of the war, the 
very immensity and complexity of the problem 
made it difficult for this accomplishment to be 
fully understood by the public, and as the whole 
people were called upon to make sacrifices for the 
war, it seemed only right that all the people 
should be given an opportunity to know what was 
done in their behalf. Secretary Baker, therefore, 
asked Assistant Secretary Crowell to have pre- 
pared an historical statement of munitions pro- 
duction, “so brief that all may have time to read 
it, so non-technical that all may be able readily 
to understand it, and so authoritative that all 
may rely upon its accuracy.” The result is a 
book of real interest to the general public, skil- 
fully assembled and edited, and presenting within 
the compass of 600 pages a realistic picture of 
the nation’s industry at war. The report, it 
should be said, contains much material that the 
average reader would perhaps not expect to find 
under the head of munitions. There are chapters, 
for example, on the Air Service, the work of the 
Engineer Corps, the activities of the Quarter- 
master’s Department, the Signal Corps and the 
building of cantonments and camps. The report 
is, in fact, a comprehensive survey of every field 
of American industry that contributed to the war. 


Report of 


The War With Germany: a Statistical Sum- 
mary. By Leonard P. Ayres. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 154 pp. IIl. 


This is another government publication of ex- 
ceptional value. Like Director Crowell’s report, 
it deals with all the war-making activities, and 
it also summarizes the battle operations them- 
selves, the training of soldiers, transporting them 
overseas, and caring for the sick and wounded. 
Effective use is made of the graphic method of 
presenting statistics, good illustrations of which 
were furnished in Mr. Wade’s article, contributed 
to the August number of this Review. Colonel 
Ayres is Chief of the Statistics Branch of the 
General Staff.” 


What America Did. By Florence Finch 
Kelly. E. P. Dutton & Company. 343 pp. IIl. 


A popular, illustrated account of the nation’s 
achievement in the prosecution of the war. Mrs. 
Kelly tells how the Army was formed, housed, 
trained, equipped, and sent over seas and what 
it did there; how the Navy expanded, worked 


OF THE WAR 


with the Allied navies, and ran an ocean ferry: 
how an aircraft program was developed, and 
how the nation behind the fighters financed the 
war, built ships, fed the world and did all the 
things that had to be done to make America’s 
part effective in the final winning of the war. 
Mrs. Kelly has wisely omitted from her book 
any account of the various controversies that were 
developed during the war, nor does she discuss 
the pros and cons of the criticisms that were 
from time to time passed upon almost every phase 
of our war effort. Her book is a positive state- 
ment of what was really done. 


Helping France. By Ruth Gaines. E. P. 


Dutton & Company. 235 pp. IIl. 


This story of the Red Cross in the devastated 
area, written by a member of the Smith College 
unit, looks both backward and forward—back- 
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A NINETY-TWO-YEAR-OLD REFUGEE FROM 
HAZEBROUCK 


(From “Helping France’—drawing by A. M. Upjohn) 


ward over the wonderful human record of the 
organization in the relief of suffering during the 
stress of war, and forward to the great tasks of 
reclamation and reconstruction. The principles 
and methods that governed the Red Cross work 
in France have never been more clearly stated in 
any popular work. 
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With the Yankee Division in France. By 
Frank P. Sibley. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 365 pp. IIl. 

This entertaining account of the Yankee Divi- 

sion’s experiences at the front is the work of a 
Boston newspaper man of long training, who was 
sent by his newspaper to follow the fortunes of 
“the Twenty-sixth” throughout the war. Every 
-New Englander who had a relative in this fa- 
mous division will find something of interest in 
Mr. Sibley’s volume—the second history of this 
division, by the way, which has thus far come to 
our notice. - 


The Story of the Rainbow Division. By 
Raymond S. Tompkins. Boni & Liveright, 264 pp. 

At least twenty-six States of the Union have 
been from the beginning deeply interested in the 
fortunes of the famous “Rainbow Division,” to 
the formation of which those States contributed 
National Guard units. If any of the fighting 
divisions deserved to be called truly national in 
makeup, it was the “Rainbow.” New York, the 
Middle West and the South were all represented 
in the fighting units, as well in the roster of of- 
ficers, but the Division’s field commander, Major- 
General Charles T. Menoher, tells us that the 


team work of these various elements was so good 
that the Division, as a whole, was “complete, 
compact, cohesive” and ran “like a well-oiled 
machine.” In this volume Mr. Tompkins tells 
the story of the Division’s successive adventures 
in the Champagne-Marne defensive, the crossing 
of the Ourcq, the reduction of the St. Mihiel sa- 
lient, and the march through the Argonne. 


Scenes From Italy’s War. By G. M. Tre- 
velyan. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 240 pp. III. 


We are fortunate in having from the hand of 


an able and experienced English writer this 


series of brilliant narratives of the war on the 
Italian front. Years devoted to the study of 
modern Italy, signalized by his volume on “Gari- 
baldi and the Thousand,” had given the author 
a peculiar fitness for his task. His personal con- 
tact with the Italian military operations began 
with the first battles of 1915, and continued to 
the final victory. Mr. Trevelyan, during all this 
time, was in charge of the British Red Cross de- 
tachment on the Italian front. His opportuni- 
ties for observation were of the best, and there 
can be no question of the authenticity of his ac- 
count. Twelve excellent military maps accom- 
pany his text. 





RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 


Commercial Policy in War Time and After. 
By William Smith Culbertson. With an Intro- 
duction by Henry C. Emery. D. Appleton & 
Company. 479 pp. 

In this book will be found an exposition of 
some of the more permanent industrial changes 
effected by the war, and a discussion of Ameri- 
can commercial policies that may be required to 
meet such changes. In the third part of the vol- 
ume, dealing with world commercial policies, 
the author proposes a series of international com- 
missions under the League of Nations as a step 
toward international government. Prof. Henry 
C. Emery, of Yale, formerly Chairman of the 
United States Tariff Board, supplies an intro- 
duction. 


The Place of Agriculture in Reconstruc- 
tion. By James B. Morman. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 374 pp. 

This volume outlines and analyzes various pro- 
grams of land settlement, including Dr. Elwood 
Mead’s scheme, as already developed in Cali- 
fornia and described in the March number of the 
Review oF Reviews. The author has had in 
mind the peculiar needs of discharged soldiers, 
sailors and marines. He presents in detail the 
various ‘solutions of the land-settlement problem 
which have been tried or are now being tried in 
Great Britain, France, Canada and other coun- 
tries. 


American Problems of Reconstruction. 
Edited by Elisha M. Friedman. E. P. Dutton & 


Company. 492 pp. 
A considerable body of literature relating to 


after-war problems has already grown up. Among 
works of this kind the volume edited by Dr. Fried- 
man was a pioneer. It made its appearance in 
the fall of 1918, and within a few months reached 
a third edition. It is in the nature of a sympo- 
sium on the economic and financial aspects of 
reconstruction. The contributors to this sympo- 
sium are all recognized leaders in American eco- 
nomic thought and activity. The topics treated 
are grouped under the heads of “Efficiency in 
Production,” “Adjustments in Trade and Finance” 
and “Programs, Monetary and Fiscal.” Under 
the latter head Prof. Irving Fisher writes on “Sta- 
bilizing the Dollar in Purchasing Power,” Prof. 
E. W. Kemmerer on “The War and _ Interest 
Rates,’ Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip on “National 
Thrift,” Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman on “Fiscal 
Reconstruction,” and Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland 
on “The Mechanics of Administration.” The 
third edition of the work contains Prof. F. W. 
Taussig’s discussion of tariff problems, which was 
omitted from the earlier editions. 


How to Face Peace. By Gertrude Shel- 
by. Henry Holt & Company. 311 pp. 

This is a very practical book—it might almost 
be called a manual—giving definite suggestions 
for community programs in reconstruction. Mrs. 
Shelby seeks to point out ways in which the forces 
and organizations that were built up to help win 
the war may be still further utilized to meet the 
problems that are now upon us. Some of the 
chapter headings will serve to indicate the spe- 
cific problems toward which Mrs. Shelby’s thought 
is directed in this volume: “Find the Boys Jobs!” 
“Forward Reéducation!” “Use Community Labor 
Boards!” “Extend Hospitality and Recreation!” 
“Fight Disease!” “Continue Home Planning!” 
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“Prevent Evictions and Rent Profiteering!” 
“Help Returned Soldiers or Their Families!” 
“Americanize America!” Mrs. Shelby writes 
from a wide experience in community work and 
close touch with the Councils of National Defense. 


British Labor and the War. By Paul U. Kel- 
logg and. Arthur Gleason. Boni & Liveright. 
504 pp. 

Whatever differences there may be between the 
aims of American organized labor and_ those 
commonly recognized by the British Labor Move- 
ment, there can be no question as to the value 
of this attempt by two American writers to inter- 
pret for their countrymen the reactions of British 
Labor to the war. Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Glea- 
son are both careful, trained observers, and they 
have not been content with a superficial study of 
conditions. Their book contains 150 pages of im- 
portant documentary material in the form of 
an appendix. 


The League of Nations Covenant. . The 
Academy of Political Science, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 154 pp. 

The Covenanter. By William H. Taft, 
George W. Wickersham, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Henry Taft. Doubleday, Page & Co. 188 pp. 

The addresses and papers presented at the 
National Conference of the Academy of Political 
Science in the City of New York on June 5, 1919, 
have been printed in convenient form for gen- 
eral distribution. Among the participants in the 
discussion were Senator Key Pittman, Dwight W. 
Morrow, George Wharton Pepper, George W. 
Wickersham, Abraham I. Elkus, and ten other 
leaders of public opinion. Further exposition of 
the Covenant is contained in the little volume en- 
titled, “The Covenanter,”’ prepared by Ex-Presi- 
dent William H. Taft, President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, of Harvard, Mr. George W. Wickersham, 
and Mr. Henry W. Taft. 


The British Revolution and the American 
Democracy. By Norman .Angell. B. W. 
Huebsch. 319 pp. 


In this book Mr. Angell, who in recent years 
has addressed a very large reading public in this 


country and Great Britain on international topics, 
offers an interpretation of British labor programs, 
in which he attempts to explain “the outstanding 
moral forces which have brought those programs 
into being and with which the world will have 
to reckon in facing its problem of reconstruc- 
tion.” The author does not look upon those forces 
as all necessarily beneficent; indeed, he is at 
pains to explain why he regards some of them as 
particularly dangerous and menacing. In fact, 
“what is attempted in these pages is not so much 
advocacy as explanation.” Perhaps it is needless 
to say in this connection that Mr. Angell is one 
of those who believe that organized labor should 
make use of political means for carrying out its 
policies. 


The Politics of Industry. By Glenn Frank, 
The Century Company. 214 pp. 

An attempt to catch the spirit and interpret the 
mental attitude of American business and labor 
leaders in relation to the social and industrial 
unrest of the present time. 


What Is America? By Edward Alsworth 
Ross. The Century Company. 159 pp. 

A calm, good-humored analysis of modern 
America in some of its fundamental, social and 
economic aspects. Dr. Ross explains how Ameri- 
can democracy has kept us through all the years 
a steady-going nation, and why he believes that 
we shall continue to be just that, in spite of the 
strain that has been produced by a social evolu- 
tion that was unforeseen by the fathers. 


The British Empire and a League of Peace, 
together with an Analysis of Federal Gov- 
ernment. By George Burton Adams. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 115 pp. 

Of the two essays contained in this volume, the 
first points out the practicability of a common- 
wealth of six English-speaking nations, to take 
the place of the present British Empire, and shows 
how the transformation of the Empire into such 
a commonwealth would make easier the problem 
of America’s joining with it in a common inter- 
national policy. The second essay shows how the 
principle of federal government has worked out 
in practise. 





AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Passing of the Frontier. By Emerson 
Hough. New Haven: Yale University. Press. 
181 pp. Ill. 

The Age of Big Business. By Burton J. 
Hendrick. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
196 pp. II. : 


The Boss and the Machine. By Samuel P. 
Orth. New Haven: Yale University Press. 203 
Ppp. 

In the “Chronicles of America” series the van- 
ished life of the old West is represented in Mr. 
Emerson Hough’s volume, “The Passing of the 
Frontier.” From the standpoint of American his- 
tory in its broader aspects, this is one of the most 


important of all the “Chronicles.” Most of what 
we are accustomed to associate in our thought 
with characteristic Americanism is related more 
or less directly to the frontier—a word that no 
longer has a concrete meaning in our present-day 
national life. Mr. Hough himself, although by no 
means an old man, has seen,in his own lifetime 
the remarkable transition that our Great West 
underwent with the disappearance of the last 
frontier. He has personally known some of the 
hardy plainsmen and trappers who helped to 
make the pioneer history of our Western common- 
wealths. His story of the cattle trails, the mines, 
the Indian wars, and the homesteaders of the re- 
gion beyond the Rocky Mountains, is as thrilling 
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as any work of fiction. Another great episode 
in the history of our own times in America is 
chronicled by Burton J. Hendrick in “The Age 
of Big Business.” This volume opens with a 
picture of industrial America at the end of the 
Civil War, describes the development of the oil 
trust, the steel trust, the telephone corporation, 
public utilities, manufacturing of agricultural 
machinery, and finally, the democratization of the 
automobile. Along with the rise to power of the 
so-called “captains of industry” came develop- 
ments in American _ politics and party organiza- 
tion that are described by Mr. Samuel P. Orth 
in a volume of the “Chronicles” entitled ““The Boss 
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and the Machine.” Mr. Orth, however, goes far 
back of the Civil War in his search for the origins 
of bossism in our politics. In New York State 
party government by machine is traced back to 
Aaron Burr, De Witt Clinton, Martin Van Buren, 
and the powerful group that later came to be 
known as the “Albany Regency.” <A_ separate 
chapter in Mr. Orth’s book is devoted. to Tam- 
many Hall, and the “Lesser Oligarchies™of Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, and 
other American cities, are described. If Mr. 
Orth has given us a chronicle of what many of 
us would be glad to forget, it cannot fairly be 
said that he has overstated the facts. 





THE FAR EAST 


Modern Japan. By Amos S. Hershey and Su- 
sanne W. Hershey. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 382 pp. 

A much-needed survey of Japan as it is, not 
as its friends or its enemies would have it seem 
to be, is the result of considerable study and ob- 
servation on the part of Prof. A. S. Hershey, of 
Indiana University, and Mrs. Hershey. The au- 
thors have made skilful use of materials gath- 
ered from various sources. In chapters dealing 
with industrial and economic conditions, poverty, 
and social evils the authors have not hesitated to 
call a spade a spade, believing that before such 
conditions can be remedied the facts must be fully 
known. On the other hand, they have not neg- 
lected those aspects of the subject that give fair 
ground for optimism. 


Japan and World Peace. By K. K. Kawa- 
kami. Macmillan. 196 pp. 


Probably the best and clearest statement in 
English of Japan’s present international position. 
Mr. Kawakami is already well known as a can- 
did critic of Japanese national policy. At the 
same time he makes a vigorous plea for a more 
general recognition of Japan’s position, espe- 
cially in regard to the race problem aid its rela- 
tion to the League of Nations. He presents the 
Japanese viewpoint on the development of China, 
control of the South Pacific Islands, Siberian in- 
tervention, and the effect of German defeat upon 
Japanese politics. He makes a readable and in- 
teresting statement of Japan’s case before the 
world. : 


The Far East Unveiled. By Frederic Cole- 
man. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 304 pp. 

The author of this book is an American trav- 
eler of much experience in the Orient. His ma- 
terial was gathered in Japan, China, Manchuria, 
and Korea during the year 1916. He obtained 
the views of the President of China and _ the 
Prime Ministers of China and Japan. Much of 
the political and commercial information that he 
gained in the course of his investigations is of 
peculiar importance to America, and especially 
to all American business men who are interested 
in cultivating trade relations with the Far East. 
For the most part, he refrains from the expression 
of his own opinions, relating merely what he saw 
and heard, without comment. His strictures on 
Japanese commercial morality, however, are quite 
in line with those of Professor Hershey. 


Self-Government in the Philippines. By 
Maximo M. Kalaw. The Century Company. 
210 pp. ; 

This book, by the author of “The .Case for the 
Filipinos,” sets forth in a summary way the re- 
markable progress made in the Philippine Islands 
since the American occupation began twenty 
years ago. American readers will be specially 
interested in chapters that recount the develop- 
ment of local government, the adoption of the 
budget system, and the treatment of the non- 
Christian tribes. It is a record of which America, 
as the “big brother” in the experiment, may well 
feel proud, 





REFERENCE 


The New International Year Book for the 
Year 1918. Editor, Frank Moore Colby. Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 790 pp. III. 


Editors of almanacs and annuals covering the 
year 1918 have had a peculiarly difficult task. In 
that year the Great War reached its climax and 
its conclusion, so far as actual fighting was con- 
cerned. In any account of the progress of hos- 
tilities during that year much documentary ma- 
terial had to be included. The “International 


Year Book,” under the editorship of Mr. Frank 
Moore Colby, contains in its five issues, begin- 
ning with 1914, perhaps as good a summary of 
the outstanding developments of the war as it was 
possible to compile while the conflict was. sti!] 
going on. The final volume of the series has a 
fifty-six page special article, with maps and il- 
lustrations, together with various collateral ref- 
erences. In this, as in other features, the Year 
Book has proven itself a reliable and convenient 
book of reference. 











